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HAT part of North Ameri rica, ch ext 


from the 293 ta the 316 degree of longitude, containg — 
the moſt numerous, extenſive and Th 


the ocean has yet opened to the curiofity, the _induſs 
try and avidity of the Europeans. The iſlands that 


compoſe it are known, fince the Riſcovery, of the New 

world, by the name of the Caribbees. Chaſe q 
lie neareſt the Eaſt, have been called dhe Wind 55 | 
ftands ; the ebers, the Leeward, on account. 9 158 


winds bloc « generally from the. eaſtern poi point ee COU 
thoſe quartefs. They form” a 4 co continued pln | Lhe 
end of which feine to be attached to to the continent oo 
near the gulph of Maracaybo, the other, to close the | 
entrance of the gulph of Mexico.” They mays per- 
Vo. III. B haps, 
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BOOK haps, with. ſome degree of probability, be conſidered | 


X, 
— pnmmnd 


as the tops of very high mountains formerly belong- 
ing to the continent, which have been changed into 


a illands by ſome revolution that has laid the flat coun- 


Whether 


the Ameri- 


can iſlands 
have been 


deͤetached 
from the 


- © continent ? 


IS$-- 


: 
A ys - 


try under water. 


ALL the iſlands of the 1 "I to have been de- 


tached from the continent by ſubterraneous fires, or 


earthquakes. 


Tux celebrated Atlantis whoſe very name ENT) 
ſome thouſand years ago have been buried in oblivi- 
on, had it not been tranſmitted down to us by Plato, 
from the obſcure tradition of Egyptian prieſts, was, 
probably, a large tract of land ſituated between Africa 


and America. Several circumſtances render it pro- 


bable that England was formerly a part of France; 
and Sicily has evidently been detached from Italy. 


The Cape de Verd iſlands, the Azores, Madeira, 


and the Canaries muſt have been part of the neigh- 


bouring continents, or of others that have been de- 
ſtroyed. The late obſervations of Engliſh navigators 


leave us ſcarce any room to doubt that all the iſlands 


of the South Sea, formerly compoſed one entire con- 
tinent. New Zealand, the largeſt of them, is full | 
of mountains, on which may be perceived the marks 
of extinguiſhed yolcanos. Its inhabitants are neither 
beardleſs nor copper-caloured as thoſe of America; 
and though they are ſeparated ſix hundred and eighty 


leagues from each other, they ſpeak the ſame lan- 


guage as the natives of the iſland of Nie diſco- | 
vered by M. De Bougainville. 


" InpisPUTABLE monuments evince that fuch changes g 
have happened, of which the attentive naturaliſt ey 


: where diſcovers ſome traces ſill remaining. Shells = 


every kind, corals, beds of oyſters, ſea-fiſh entire or 


broken, regularly heaped up in every quarter of the 
3 in e the moſt diſtant from the ſea, in the 


bowels | 
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bowels and on the ſurfaces of mountains; the varia- B IS XK 
bleneſs of the continent ſubject to all the changes Mend 
the ocean by which it is conſtantly beaten, worn 
away or ſubverted: while at a diſtance, perhaps, on 
one ſide it loſes immenſe tracts of land; on the other, 
diſcovers to us new countries, and long banks of ſand 
heaped up before thoſe cities that formerly were ce- 
lebrated ſea-ports : the horizontal and parallel poſiti- 
on of the ſtrata of the earth and of marine productions 
collected and heaped up alternately in the ſame order, 
compoſed of the ſame materials, that are regularly ce- 
mented by the conſtant and ſucceſſive exertion of the 
ſame cauſe: the correſpondent ſimilarity obſervable 
between ſuch coaſts as are ſeparated by an arm of the 
ſea; on one ſide of which may be perceived ſalient 
angles oppoſite to re- entering angles on the other: on 
the right-hand, beds of the ſame kind of ſand, or ſi- 
milar petrifactions diſpoſed on a level with fiolilar 
ſtrata extending to the left: the direction of moun- 
tains and rivers towards the ſea as to their common 
origin: the formation of hills and vallies, on which 
this immenſe body of fluid hath, as it were, ſtamped 
indelible marks of its undulations: all theſe ſeveral 
circumſtances atteſt, that the ocean has broken its 
natural limits, or perhaps, that its limits have never 
been inſurmountable; and that varying the ſurface of 
the globe, according to the irregularity of its own: 
motions, it hath alternately taken the earth from its 
inhabitants, and reſtored it to them again. Hence 
thoſe ſucceſſive though never univerſal deluges that 
have covered the face of the earth, but not rendered 
it totally inviſible to us at once: for the waters acting 
at the ſame time in the cavities and on the ſurface f 
the globe, cannot poſſibly increaſe the depth of their 
beds without diminiſhing their breadth; or overflow, 
on one ſide, without leaving dry land on the other; 
B 2 nor 


4 


A, revolves in a larger circle and in a more agitated 
zone; where the ocean ſeems, as it were willing to 
break through all the boundaries nature oppoſes to it, 
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BOOK nor can we conceive any alteration in the whole ſyſ- 
X. 


tem that can poſſibly have made alb the mountains 
diſappear at once and oecaſioned the ſea to riſe above 
their ſummits. What a ſudden transformation muſt 
have forced. all the rocks and every ſolid particle of 


matter to the center of the earth, to draw out of its 


inmoſt receſſes and channels all thoſe fluids which 


animate it; and thus blending its ſeveral elements to- 


gether, produce a maſs of waters and uſeleſs germina 
floating in the air? Is it not enough that each hemiſ- 
phere alternately becomes a prey to the devaſtations 
of the ocean? Such conſtant ſhocks as theſe have 
doubtleſs ſo long coneealed from us the new world, 
and, perhaps, ſwallowed up that continent, which, 
as is imagined, had been only en from our 
Own... 

\WHATEVER'may be the ſeeret dbaſe os theſe par- 
ticular revolutions, he general cauſe of which reſults: 


from the known and univerſal laws of motion, their 


effects, however, will be always ſenſible to every man 
who has the reſolution and ſagacity to perceive them. 
They will be more particularly evident in regard to 
the Caribbee iſlands, if it can ever be proved that 
they undergo violent ſhocks whenever the volcanos of 
the Cordeleras throw out their contents, or when all 
Peru is ſnaken. Fhis archipelago, as well as that of 
the Eaſt-Indies, ſituated nearly in the ſame· degree of 
latitude, ſeems to be produced by the ſame cauſe; 
namely, the motion of the ſea from eaſt to weſt: a 
motion impreſſed by that which cauſes the earth's re- 
volution from weſt to eaſt; more rapid at the equa- 
tor, where the globe of the earth being more elevat- 
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forms the equinoctial line. | 
Tux direction of the Caribbee iſlands, beginnin; 

b Tobago, is nearly north and N. N. W. This 
direction is continued from one iſland to another, 
forming a line ſotnewhat cutved towards the north- 
weſt, and ending at Antigua. In this: place the line 
becomes. at once curved, and extending itfelf in à 
ſtraight direction to the W. and N. W. meets in its 
courſe with Porto- Rico, St. Domingo, and Cuba, 
known by the Name of the Leeward Iflands, which 
are ſeparated from each other by channels of various 
breadths. Some of theſe are fix, others fifteen or 
twenty leagues broad; but the ſoundings- in all of 
them are from a hundred to a hundred and twent 
or a hundred and fifty fatham. Between Grenada 
and St. Vincent's there is alſo a ſmall Archipelago of 


thirty leagues, in Ach ſometimes the ſoundings are 


not ten fathom: 


Taz mountains in the Caribdee ia run'in Fr 
ſame direction as the iſtands themſelves. This direc- 
tion is ſo regular, that if we were tb conſider the tops 
of theſe mountains only independent of their baſes, 
they might be looked upon as a chain of hills belon 
ing to the continent; 'of which Martivico Mn the 
the moſt north; weſterly promontory, _ 


"Tre ſprings of water which 4 ron the moune 


tains in the Windward iſlands, run All in the weſtenm 


part of theſe iflands. The Whole eaſtern coaſt, that 
is to ſay, which, according to our conjectures, has 
always been covered by the ſea,” is Without any. run- 
ning water. No ſprings come down there from the 
mountains ; they would, indeed; have been uſelefs, 
For after having run over a very fhort tract of land, 


and with great. rapidity, _ would have fallen into 


5 
and opening to itſelf a free and- uninterrupted 1 Lops 5 05 o * 


FL: 
BOOK 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
In Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, and Cuba, there are 


a a few rivers, which diſcharge themſelves into the ſea. 


* 


on the northern ſide, and whoſe ſources riſe in the 
mountains running from eaſt to weſt, that is, through 


the whole length of theſe iſlands. Theſe rivers water 


Nature of 
the ſoil of 
the Carib- 
bee iſlands. 


a conſiderable extent of low country, which has cer- 
tainly never been covered by the ſea. From the other 
ſide of the mountains facing the ſouth, where the ſea, 
flowing with great impetuoſity, leaves behind it marks 
of its inundations, ſeveral rivers flow into theſe three 
iſlands, ſome of which are conſiderable enough to re- 
ceive the largeſt ſnips. 

THESE obſervations, which fon to prove that the 
ſea has ſeparated the Caribbee iſlands from the conti - 
nent, are further confirmed by others of a different 
kind, though equally, concluſive in. ſupport of this 
conjecture. Tobago, Margaretta, and, Trinidad, 
iſlands that are the neareſt to the continent, produce 
as well as the Caribbees, trees whoſe. wood is ſoft, 
and wild cocoa. This particular ſpecies are nat to 
be found, at leaſt in any quantity, in the northern 
iſlands, In theſe the only wood we meet with is hard. 
Cuba, ſituated at the other extremity of the Carib- 


bees, abounds, like Florida, from which, perhaps, it 


has been ſeparated, with cedars and eypreſſes, gb | 


equally uſeful for the building of ſhips. 


Tx ſoil of the Caribbees conſiſt moſtly of a love 


r of clay or gravel, of different thickneſs ; under which 
is a bed of ſtone or rock, The nature of ſome of 


theſe ſoils is better adapted to vegetation than others. 
In thoſe places where the clay 1s dryer and more fri- 
able, and mixes with the leayes and remains of plants, 


A layer of earth is formed of greater depth, than where 
the clay i is moiſter. The ſand or gravel has different 
properties according to its peculiar nature; wherever | 
UW is leſs hard, leſs A and leſs porous, ſmall 


eee 
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pieces ſeparate themſelves from it; which though dry; 
preſerve a certain degree of coolneſs uſeful to vegeta- 


tion. The ſoil is called in America, a pumice-ſtone 


ſoil. Wherever the clay and gravel do not go through 
ſuch modifications, the ſoil becomes barren, as ſoon 


as the layer formed by the decompoſition of the origh 


nal plants is. deſtroyed, from the neceſſity thete'i is of 
weeding it, which too frequently expoſes its ſalts 46 
the heat of the ſun. Hence, in thoſe cultures Which 
require leſs weeding, and vchere the plant covers with 
. its leaves the vegetable ſalts, thive wy — act 
ground, has been preſerve. irt 218 
Wu the Europeans landed avthe-Chribbes iſlands 


7 
BOOK 
N. 
—— 


they found them covered with large trees, connected 


as it were to one another by af ſpecies of creeping 
plant; which, riſing up in the ſame manner as the 
ivy, wove itſelf around all the branches, and vonceal- 
ed them from the ſight: There was ſo great a plenty 
of this plant, and it grew ſo thiok, — Was im- 
poſſible to penetrate into the woods before it as cut 
down. From its great degree of ene en it Was 
et 1 J 11% Bbawods neee 

IN theſe foreſts, as old as the —— itfelf, there 
were vatieties: of trees, that from aſingular'partialicv 


of nature, were very lofty,» exceeding ſtraight, and 


without any. excreſcences or defects. The annual fall 
and breaking down of the leaves, and the decay of 


the trunks xotted away by time, formed a moiſt ſedi - 


ment upon the ground; which being cleared; oa: 
ſioned a ſurpriſing degree of vegetation in thoſe plants 
that were ſubſtituted to the trees that were rooted up. 
IIx What ſoil theſe trees grew, their roots were 
| ſcarcely) two feet deep, and generally much leſs-; 
though they extended themſelves on the ſurface, in 
proportion to the weight they had to ſupport: + The 


exceſſiye: dryneſs of the ground Where. the moſt plen; 


ik | e 


8 
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tiful rains never penetrate very deep, as they are ſoon 
attracted. by the ſun- beams; and the conſtant dews 


that moiſten the furface, made the roots of theſe plants 
extend themſelves horizontally, inſtead ef deſcendin 
perpendicularly, * + gently * in Other: cli- 
mates. 4 ; 

„Dns EL groman: the tops of mountain ind 
in ſteep places were very hard. Their bark was 
ſmooth, and firmly fixed to the bod. The cours 
bari, the acajou, the machineel, the barati, iron- 
wood, and ſeveral others, hardly yielded-to the ſharp- 
eſt inſtrument : it was neceflary-to:hurn them, in or- 
der to fell and root them up. When they vets on the 
ground, they were worked by the ſaw and the hatchet. 
The moſt remarkable of thaſe trees was the acoma; 
which when put into the earth, becomes petrified. 
The gum tree was eſtermed the moſt uſeful, the trunk 
being five feet in circumiference, and the ſtem from 

forty-five to Alen feet, ſerved: ee nden of one 
ſingle: piece. Mad hogan 243 6! 

TRE vallies, "hich aps always nde ferrite by 
the mountains, abounded with ſoft woed. At the 
foot of theſe trees grew promiſcuouſly thoſe plants that 
the liberality of the earth produced for the ſubſiſtence 
of the natives of the country. The coueh- couch, 


the yam, the Caribbee cabbage and potatoes were moſt 


generally wed. Theſe were a en potatoes pro- 
duced at the foot of ſuch: plants as 'cieep along the 
groundbreaking through all thoſe: impediments which 
ſeenied- to render their growth impoſſible. Nature, 
which appears to have eſtabl iſned a certain analo 

between the characters of people and the proviſions 


intended for their ſupport, had provided ebe Caribbee 


iflands with ſuch vegetables us could not hear the heat 
of the ſun, flouriſhed beſt in moiſt places, required 


= a and Cee two or three times 
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in the year. The iſlanders did not twhart the free BOOK 


and ſpontaneous- operations of nature, by deſtroying 3 
one of her productions to give the greater vigour to 
another. The preparation of the vegetating ſalts was 
entirely left to the mere effect of nature; nor did the 
natives pretend to fix the place and time of her ferti- 

lity. They gathered as chance threw in their way, 

or the ſeaſon pointed out, ſuch fruits as ſpontaneouſly 
offered themſelves for their ſupport. They had ob- 
ſerved, that the putrefaction of the weeds was neceſ- 

ſary to the eee of thoſe py that were moſt | 
uſeful to them, 

Tux roots of theſe plants were never unwloleſome; : 
but they were inſipid when raw, and had very little 
flavour even when boiled, unleſs they were ſeaſoned 

with pimento. When mixed with ginger, and the 

acid juice of a' plant ſomewhat reſembling our ſorrel, | 

they produced a ftrong liquor, which was the onl 
compound drink-of the ſavages. The only art hey 

made uſe of in preparing it, was ſuffering it to fer- 

ment ſome dae! in common water, Expoled to the heat 


of the ſun. 


ExcLusve of the roots, the iſlands alſo ſupplied 
the inhabitants with a great variety of different fruits, | 
Some of theſe were nearly of the ſame kind as our 
apples, cherries, and apricots but we have nothin 
in our climates that can give us any idea of moſt of 
the fruits of the Caribbee iſlands. Among theſe the 
moſt uſeful was the banana. In ſhape, ſize and co- 
lour it reſembled our cucumbers :' its taſte was ſome- 
what fimilar to our pears : it grew in cool places, on 
a ſoft and ſpungy ſtem about ſeven feet high. This 
ſtem decayed as the fruit ripened'; but before it fell, 
it ſhot forth a young ſprig from its trunk, which a 
year after produced its fruit, periſhed f in its turn, and 


was we a EY in the ſame manner. | 


Ons 


BOOK 


Cliwate 
of theſe - 
iſlands, 
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Oxs ſingular circumſtznce worthy” of remark is, 
that while the voracious plant, which we haye term- 
ed Liane, climbed round all the barren trees, it avoid- 
ed the fertile ones, though promiſcuouſly blended with 
the former. Nature ſeemed as it were, to have pre- 


ſcribed to it, to reſpect what ſhe had deſtined the 


ſuſtenance of man, 
.. THE iſlanders were not ſo plentifully ſupplied with 
pot-herbs as with roots and fruits. Purſlain and 
crefles were the only herbs of this kind they had. 
TER other food was confined within a very nar- 
row compaſs : they had no tame fowl, and the only 
quadrupeds that were fit for food, did not amount to 
more than five ſorts ; the largeſt of which did not ex- 
ceed in ſize our common rabbits. The birds more 
pleaſing to the eye, though leſs varied than in our 
climates, were valuable almoſt only on account of 
their feathers : few of them warbled forth thoſe melt- 
ing notes that are ſo captivating to.the ear ; moſt of 
them were extremely thin, and very inſipid to the 
taſte. Fiſh was nearly as plentiful as in other ſeas, 
but generally leſs wholeſome, and leſs delicate. 
IE plants that nature had placed in theſe iſlands, 
to cure the very, | few diſorders the inhabitants were 
ſubject to, cannot be too highly commended. Whes 
ther they were applied externally, or taken internally, 
or the ſuice of them given in infuſion, their effects 
were as ſpeedy as ſalutary. The invaders of thoſe 
formerly peaceable regions, have employed theſe fim- 
ples, which are always green and in full vigour, and 
preferred them to all the medicines that A ee you | 
niſh to the reſt of the world. 1 8. 
Tux generality of the inhabitants . Adee iſlands 


conſider but two ſeaſons among them, that of drought 


and that of rain. Nature, whoſe operations are con- 
ſtant, and concealed. under a perpetual verdure, ap- 
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pears to them to act always uniformly. But thoſe B of 0 K 


who attentively obſerve her progreſs, diſcern, that in 4 


the temperature of the climate, in all the revolutions, 
and the changes of vegetation, ſhe: obſerves the ſame 
laws as in Europe, though in a leſs ſenſible manner. 


THESE almoſt imperceptible changes, are no pre- 


ſervative againſt the dangers and inconveniences of 
ſuch a ſcorching climate as muſt be naturally expect 
ed under the torrid zone. As theſe iſlands are all un- 
der the tropics, their inhabitants are expoſed, allow- 
ing for the varieties reſulting from difference of ſitua- 
tion and of ſoil, to a perpetual heat, which generally 
increaſes from the riſing of the ſun till an hour after 
noon, and then decreaſes in proportion as the ſun 
declines. The thermometer in theſe places ſhews, 
that the degree of heat riſes ſometimes to forty-four, 
and even to forty-ſeven and a half above the freezing 
point. A covered ſky, that might ſerve to alleviate 
this heat, is ſeldom ſeen. Sometimes, indeed, clouds 
appear for an hour or two, but the ſug is never hid 
for four days during the whole ear. 
Tx variations in the temperature of the! air, 4. 
pend rather upon the wind, than the changes of the 
ſeaſons. In thoſe places where the vind does not 
blow, the air is exceſſively hot, and none but the 
eaſterly winds contribute to temperate and refreſn it, 
thoſe that blow from the ſouth and weſt afford little 
relief; but they are much leſs frequent, and leſs re- 
gular a that which comes from the eaſt. The 
branches of the trees expoſed to its influence, are 
forced round towards the weſt; in that direction which 
they ſeem to be thrown into, by the conſtant and 
uniform courſe of the wind. But their roots are 
ſtronger and more extended under ground towards the 
eaſt, in order to afford them, as it were, a fixed 
pointer whoſe reſiſtance: pee counteract the power "he 
e 
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the ruling wind. It has been alſo obſerved, that 
whenever the weſterly wind blows pretty ſtrong, the 
trees are eaſily thrown down; in order therefore to 
judge of the violence of a hurricane, the number of 
trees, as well as the direction in — 3 fall, is 


_ equally to be conſidered. 


TRE eaſterly wind depends upon two 0 Ae nable 
cauſes, the probability of which is vary Ariking. 
Fhe firſt ariſes from the diurnal motion of the earth 


from weſt. to eaſt, and which muſt necefſarily be more 
rapid under the equinoctial than under the parallels 


of latitude, becauſe a greater ſpace muſt be paſſed 
over in the ſame time. The ſecond is owing to the 
heat of the ſun, which as ſoon as it riſes above the 


horizon, rarifies the air, and cauſes it to blow to- 


wards the weſt, in proportion as the earth revolves 
towards the eaſt. 

TE eaſterly wind, therefore, which at the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands is ſcarcely felt before nine or ten o'clock 
in the morning, increaſes in proportion as the ſun 
riſes above the horizon ; and decreaſes as it declines. 
Towards the evening it ceaſes entirely to blow on the 
coaſts, but not on the open ſea. The reaſons of this 
difference.are very evident. After the' ſitting of the 


ſun, the air from the land, that continues for a conſi- 


derable time rarified, on account of the vapours which 
are conſtantly riſing from the heated globe, neceſſa- 
rily flows back upon the air of the ſea: this is what 
is generally called a land breeze. It is moſt ſenſibly 
felt in the night, and continues till the air of the 
ſea, rarified by the heat of the ſun, flows back again 


towards the land, where the air has been condenſed 


by the coolneſs of the night. It has alſo been obſerv- 
ed, that the eaſterly wind blows more regularly and 
with greater force in the dog<days than at any other 
times af the — becauſe the ſun then acts more 


powerfully 
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fully on the air. Thus nature cauſes the exceſ- 3 os OK 
five heat of the ſun to contribute to the refreſhment 
of thoſe climates-that are parched up by its rays. It 
is thus that in fire- engines art makes the fire inſtru- 
mental in ſupplying conſtantly with freſh water the 


copper veſſels from which it is exhauſted by RES 
tion. 


TRE rain a contributes alſo: to the: temperature of | 
the American iſlands, though not equally in them | | 
all, In thoſe, places where. the eaſterly wind meets 1 

with nothing to oppoſe its progreſs, it diſpels the | 
clouds as they begin to riſe, and.cauſes them to break | 
either in the woods or upon the mountains. But 
whenever the ſtorms are too violent, or the blowing 
of the eaſterly wind is interrupted by the changeable 
and temporary effect of the ſouthern and weſterly ones, 
it then begins to rain. In the other Caribbee iſlands, 
where this wind does not generally blow, the rains 
are ſo frequent and plentiful, eſpecially in the winter 
ſeaſon, which laſts from the middle of. July to the 
middle of October; that, according to the moſt ac- 
curate obſervations, as much water falls in one week, 
during this tune, as in our climates in the ſpace of 2 
year. Inſtead of thoſe mild and refreſhing ſhowers 
which we ſometimes enjoy in Europe, the rains in 
theſe climates are torrents, the ſound of which might 

be miſtaken for that of hail, if this were not " almoſt 
unknown under ſo burning a fey: 

THEsE ſhowers, it muſt be allowed, refreſh ths 

air; but they occaſion a-dampneſs, the effects of 

| which are no leſs diſagreeable than fatal. The dead 

mult be interred within a few hours after they have 

expired, Meat will not keep ſweet above four and 

twenty hours. The fruits decay, whether they are 

gathered ripe, or before their maturity. The bread 

muſt be made up into 2 to prevent its grow- 

0 ing 


Ordinary 
phenomena 
in the 
iſlands. 
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ing mouldy. Common wines ſoon turn ſour: and 
iron grows ruſty in a day's time. The ſeeds can only 


be preſerved by conſtant attention and care, till the 
proper ſeaſon returns for ſowing them. When the 
Caribbee iflands were firſt diſcovered, the corn that 


was conveyed there for the ſupport of thoſe who could 


not accuſtom themſelves to the food of the natives of 
the country, was ſo ſoon damaged, that it became 
neceſſary to ſend it in the ears. This neceſſary pre- 


caution enhanced the price of it ſo much that few 


people were able to buy it. Flour was then ſubſti- 
tuted in lieu of corn, which lowered, indeed, the ex- 
pences of traniport, but was attended with this incon- 
venience, that it was ſooner damaged. Tt was ima- 
gined by a merchant, that if the flour were entirely 
Jeparated from the bran, which contributes to its fer- 
mentation, it would have this double advantage, of 
cheapneſs and of keeping longer. He cauſed it there- 
fore to be ſifted, and put the fineſt flour into ſtrong 
caſks, and beat it cloſe together with iron hammers, 
till it became ſo hard a body, that the air could 
ſcarcely penetrate it. Experience juſtified ſo ſenſible 
a contrivance, the practice of it has become general, 
and been conſiderably improved ever ſince. If this 
method does not preſerve the flour, as long as in our 
dry and temperate climates, it may, however, be 
kept by it, for the ſpace of ſix months, a year, or 
even longer, according to the degree of care that has 


been taken in the preparation. Such an interval is 
ſufficient for the activity and induſtry of the en 


country to ſupply its colonies. 

HO WE VER troubleſome theſe natural effects of Bd 
rain may be, it is attended with ſome ſtill more 
formidable : ſuch- as frequent and ſometimes dreadful 


earthquakes in the iſlands, As they generally happen 


during the time, or towards the end of the rainy ſea- 
̃ 


LY 
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be owing to theſe two cauſes. 


Tk waters of the ſky and of the "oy undermine, 


dig up, and ravage the earth in ſeveral ways. The 
ocean, in particular, exerts its fury upon this globe 
with a violence that can neither be foreſeen nor pre- 
vented. Among the various ſhocks to which it 1s 


element, there is one, which at the Caribbee iſlands 
is diſtinguiſhed. by the name of raz de marte, or whirl- 


times, from July to October, and always on the 
of the weſterly and ſoutherly. winds, or while they 


blow. The waves which at a diſtance ſeem to ad- 
vance gently within four or five hundred yards, ſud- 


denly ſwell againſt the ſhore, as if acted upon in an 
oblique direction by ſome ſuperiar force, and break 
with the greateſt impetuoſity. The ſhips, which are 
then upon the coaſt, or in the roads beyond it, un- 
able either to put to ſea, or keep their anchors, are 


daſhed to pieces againſt the land, leaving the unhappy 
ſailors entirely without hopes of eſcaping that cer- 


tain death, the approaches of which they re been | 


expecting for ſeveral hours. 


So extraordinary a motion of the ſea has weld his 
| therto conſidered as the conſequence of a ſtorm. | But 


5 a ſtorm follows the direction of the wind from one 


point of the compaſs to another; and whirlpools are 3 


felt in one part of an iſland that is ſheltered by ano- 


2 more probable cauſe of ny ſingular phznomenon. 
| He 


conſtantly expoſed, from this reſtleſs and | boiſterous | 


pool. It conſtantly happens once, twice, or three 


weſtern coaſts ; becauſe it takes place after the time 


ther iſland, where the ſhock is not at all perceived. 
This obſervation has induced Mr. Dutaſta, Who has 
travelled through Africa, and America, as a natural 
philoſopher, a merchant, and a ſtateſman, to ſeek for 


ſon, and when the tides are higheſt, ſome ingenious B ol OK 
naturaliſts have, therefore, ſuppoſed that my might W- — 
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ences, if he ever makes them public. We ſhall then 
probably acquire more certain . concern 
ing hurricanes. | 

THE hurricane is a violent wind generally accom- 
panied with rain, lightning and thunder, ſometimes 
with earthquakes; and always attended with the moſt 
melancholy and fatal conſequences that the wind can 
produce. The day, which, in the torrid zone, is 
uſually bright and clear, is ſuddenly changed into a 
dark and uniyerſal night; the appearance of a per- 
petual ſpring into the drearineſs and horror of the 
molt gloomy winter. Trees as ancient as the world 
itſelf are torn up by the roots, and inſtantly diſap- 
pear. The ſtrongeſt and the moſt ſolid buildings are 
in a moment buried in ruins. Where the eye delight- 
ed itfelf with the proſpect of rich and verdant hills, 
nothing is to be ſeen but plantations entirely deftroy- 
ed, and frightful caverns. The unhappy ſufferers, 
deprived of their whole ſupport, weep over the car- 


_ caſes of the dead, or ſearch among the ruins for their 


friends and relations. The noiſe of the waters, of 
the woods, of the thunder and of the winds, that 
break againſt the ſhattered rocks; the cries and how- | 
lings of men and animals, promiſcuouſly involved in 
a whirlwind of ſand, ftones, and ruins of buildings : 
all together ſeem to portend the laſt Rruggles of ex- 
piring nature. 

Tusk hurricanes, . contribute to proviuck's 
more plentiful crops, and to ripen the fruits of the 
earth. Whether theſe violent concuffions tear up the 
ground, in order to render it more fertile, or whe- 
ther the hurricane brings along with it certain ſub- 
ſtances fit to promote the vegetation of plants, is not 
eafily determined: but it has been obſerved, that this 


ſeeming 
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3 and temporary confuſion was not only a a 


conſequence of the uniformity of nature, which makes 
even diſſolution itſelf inſtrumental to regeneration, 
but alſo the means of preſerving the general ſyſtem, 
the life and vigour of which is maintained by an in- 
ternal 6 this ſource of parti evil and'of 
general good. 1? ICU CYe 

I nx firſt 3 of. . Caribbee ilands ima 


gined that they had diſcovered infallible prognoſties | 


of this alarming: phenomenon. T hey obſerved, that 
when it was near at hand; the air was miſty, the 


ſun red, and yet the weather calm, and the tops of 
the mountains clear. Under the earth and in che ke 


ſervoirs of water, a dull ſound was heard, like that 
ariſing from pent up winds: | The ſtars were clouded 
by a vapour, that made them” appear larger,” The 


ſky, in the north-weſt, was overſpread with dark and 


black clouds, that ſeemed very alarming. "The fea 
ſent forth a ſtrong and diſagrecable ſmell, and in the 
midſt of a calm; was ſuddenly*agitated. The wind 
changed in a moment from eaſt to welt, and blew 


very violently: at-different intervals, each of Which 


continued for two hours together,” 


Tnovos the truth of all theſe able vation cannot 


be aſcertained, yet to pay no attention to the ideas 


and even prejudices of ſavage nations on times and 
ſeaſons Would be'a ſeeming Aidiention of imprudence, 
or of a mint too little addicted to philoſophical in- 


quiries. The want of employment of theſe people, 


and their being habituated to live in open air, afford 
them an opportunity and put them under a neceſſity 


of obſerving, the ſmalleſt alterations in the air, and of 


acquiring ſuch informations on this point, as have 
eſcaped the more enlightened nations, which are more 
employed and more devoted to works of à ſedentary 


nature. Poſſibly we muſt be indebted to hits for 
vol. III. C 0400 
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the diſcovery of effects, and to learned people for the 
inveſtigation of cauſes. Let us trace, if poſſible, the 
cauſe of hurricanes,” a phænomenon ſo frequent in 


America, that this alone would have been ſufficient 


to 'make it be deſerted, or render it mme 


No cas. come from the "ſt that is, from 


the greateſt extent of the ſea at the Caribbee iſlands. 


As this is an acknowledged fact, it would induce us 
to believe, that they are formed on the continent of 
America. The Weſt wind which blows conſtantly, 

and ſometimes very violently in the ſouthern parts, 


from July to January, and the north wind blowing 


at the ſame time in the northern parts, muſt, when 
they meet, oppoſe each other with a force proporti- 
onate to their natural velocity. If this ſhock happens 
in the long and narrow paſſes of the moutains, it 
muſt occaſion a ſtrong current of air, that will extend 
itſelf in a compound ratio of the moving power, and 
the diameter of the narrow paſs of the mountain. 
Every folid body that meets this current of air, will 
be impreſſed with a. degree of force proportioned to 
the extent of ſurface it oppoſes to the current; ſo 
that if the poſition of that ſurface ſhould de -perpen- 
i e direction of the hurricane, it is impoſ- 
ſible to determine what effect might be produced upon 
the whole maſs, Fortunately the different bearings- 
of the coaſt of theſe iſlands, and their angular or ſphe- 
rical figure, occaſioned theſe: dreadful hurricanes to 
fall upon ſurfaces more or leſs oblique, which divert 
the current of air, break its force, and gradually de- 
ſtroy its effects. Experience alſo proves, that their 
action is by degrees ſo. much weakened, that even in 
the direction, where the hurricane falls with moſt 
force, it is ſcarcely felt at ten leagues diſtance. The 
moſt ac ACC urate obſervers have d all the hur- 
I ricanes 


- 


* 


ficanes which have ſ a ſubyerted the iſlands; 


came from the north-weſt, and conſequently from the _. * "Py 


narrow paſſes formed by the mountains of St. Martha. 
The diſtance of ſome iſlands from this dire&ion, is 


not a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting this opinion; as 


ſeveral other cauſes may contribute to divert a cur- 
rent of air to the ſouth or eaſt. We cannot help 
thinking, therefore, that thoſe perſons have been miſ= 
taken, who have aſſerted, that the violence of a hurri- 
cane was felt under Whatever point of the compaſs 
the wind came from. Such are the deſtructive phæ- 
nomena nature has oppoſed to the acquiſition of the 


| riches of the new world: but what barrier could re- 


ſtrain the daring ſpirit of that Havigator who diſco- 
vered it / 

- CHRISTOPHER ewe having kr formed a 
ſettlement at St. Domingo, one of the greater Antil- 
les, difcovered the leſs. The iſlanders he had to en- 
counter there, were not ſo weak and cowardly as 
thoſe he had at firſt ſubdued. The Caribs, who 
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Cuſtoms of 
the Caribs, 


he ancient 
abitants 


of the 
windward 
illands, 


thought they originally came from Guiana, and that 


they were of the fame nation as the Galidees; were of 


moderate ſtature, thick fet and ſtrong, and ſuch as 


ſcemed adapted to form men of ſuperior ſtrength, if 


their manner of life and exetciſes had aſſiſted theſe na- 
tural appearances. ' Their legs thick and muſcular, 
were generally well made; their eyes black, e 


and ſomewhat prominent. Their whole figure would 
have been pleaſing, had they not ſpoiled their hatural 


beauty by faneied and artificial ornaments, which 


could only be agreeable among themſelves. The eye- 


brows and the head are the only parts of the body on 


which they ſuffered any hair to grow: I hey wore no 


garment, nor had this any influence on their chaſtity. 
In order to guard: againſt the bite of inſects, they 


| ny Prue all their Wedies over with the j juice of the 


C2 rocou, 


„ 
- 
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B q o K rocou, or arnotto, which gave them the appearance 
* of a lobſter when boiled. 

TEN religion conſiſted only i in ſome confuſed be- 
lief of a good and bad principle; an opinion ſo na- 
tural to man, that we find it diffuſed among the moſt 
ſavage nations, and preſerved even among many civi- 
lized ones. They were little concerned about the tu- 
telary divinity, but had the greateſt dread of the evil 
principle. Their other ſuperſtitions were more abſurd 
than dangerous, and they were but little attached. to 
them. This indifference did not continue to render 

them more ready to embrace chriſtianity when. pro- 
poſed to them., Without entering into. diſpute with 
thoſe who expounded the doctrines, they contented 
themſelves with rejecting the belief of them, for fears 
as they ſaid, that their neighbours ſhould laugh at them. 

THOUGH the Caribs had no regular form of go« 
vernment among them, yet they lived quietly and 
peaceable with one another, The tranquillity: they 

enjoyed, was entirely owing to that innate principle 
of compaſſion. which precedes all reflection, ando is 
the ſource of all ſocial virtues. This humane ſpirit 
of benevolence ariſes from the very frame and nature 
of man, whoſe ſelf-loye alone is ſufficient. to make 
him abhor the ſufferings of his fellom- ereatures. To 
infuſe, therefore, a ſpirit of humanity into the minds 
of tyrants, it would only be neceſſary to make them 
the executioners of thoſe victims they ſacrifice to their 
pride, and of thoſe cruelties they: order to be practiſed 
upon others. The hands of thoſe voluptuaries ſhould 
be obliged to mutilate the eunuchs of their ſeraglios; 
they ſhould be forced to attend the field of battle; 
they ſhould there behold the bleeding wounds, hear 
the imprecations, and be witneſſes of the agonies and 
convulſions of their dying ſoldiers; they ſhould next 
attend the hoſpitals, ds at ile epa the 
wounds, 
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wounds, the fractures, the diſeaſes occaſioned by fa- BOOK 


mine, by labours equally dangerous and unwhole- _ = 
ſome, by cruel ſervices and taxes, and the other ca- 
lamities which ariſe from the vices and profligacy of 
their manners. How. greatly would ſcenes like theſe, _ 


occaſionally introduced in the education of princes, 


contribute to leſſen the crimes and ſufferings of the 


human race]! What benefits would not the people 
derive from the np ng emotions of their ſo- 
vereigns ? , 

Amos the Caribs, whoſe hearts were not deprav- 
ed by, the pernicious inſtitutions that corrupt us, nei- 
ther adultery, treaſon, nor maſſacres, ſo common 
among civilized nations, were known. Religion, the 


laws, and penal puniſhments, whoſe barriers raiſed to 


protect old cuſtoms from the encroachments of new 
ones, were uſeleſs to men who followed nature alone. 
Theft was never heard among theſe ſavages, before 
the Europeans came among them. When they diſ- 
covered any thing miſting, they obſerved, ad the 
chriſtians had been with them. 

Tres iſlanders were little achuiinted wich: ths 


ſtrongeſt paſſions of the ſoul, not even with that of 


love. This paſſion was with them merely a ſenſual 
appetite. They never ſhewed the leaſt marks of at- 
tention or tenderneſs for that ſex, ſo much courted 


in other countries. They conſidered their wives ra- 


ther in the light of ſlaves than of companions; they 
did not even ſuffer them to eat with them, and had 


uſurped the right of divoreing them, without permit- 
ting them the indulgence of marrying again. The 


women felt themſelves beret to PE and ſ ubmitted: 
patiently to their fate. 


In other reſpects, a ade for power had little in- 


fluence on the minds of the Caribs ; as they had no 
diſtinction 
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The ſubjection of the women among them, was a 
| natural conſequence of the weakneſs of the ſex. - But 


fat upon the ground, ſeemingly abſorbed in the moſt 
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BOOK diſtinction of ranks among them, they were all on 
— footing of equality, and were extremely ſurpriſed ta 


find degrees of ſubordination among the Europeans. 
This ſyſtem, was ſo repugnant to their ideas, that they 
conſidered thoſe as ſlaves, who had the weakneſs to 
receive the commands of a ſuperior, and obey them. 


in what manner, and for what reaſon, the ſtronger 
men ſubmitted themſelves to the weaker ; and how 
one man commanded the whole body, was a problem, 
that neither war, treachery, nor Spurs, had 
been able to reſolve. 

Tux manners of a people, pvlther "ſafivenced by 
intereſt, vanity, or ambition, muſt be very ſimple. 
Every family formed within itſelf a republic, diſtin 


in ſome degree from the. reſt of the nation... They 


compoſed à hamlet, called carbet, of greater or leſs 
conſequence in proportion to the ſpace of ground it 
occupied. The chief, or patriarch of the family, 
lived in the center, with his wives and younger childs | 
ren. Around him were placed the huts of ſuch of 
his deſcendents as were married. The columns that 
ſupported theſe huts, were ſtakes; the' roofs thatched z 
and the whole furniture conſiſted of ſome arms, cot - 
ton beds made very plain and: ſimple, toms pe 
and utenſils made of calabaſnes. 

. In theſe huts the Caribs ſpent the Westen part of 
their life, either in ſleeping or ſmoaking. When 
they went out, they retired into ſome corner, and 


profound contemplation. Whenever they ſpoke, 
which was not very often, they were heard without 
interruption, or contradiction, b eee a n- 
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As they ate little, they were not much troubled-in -B:0,0K 


providing for their ſuſtenance. - Men who line in a 
woods, conſume leſs than thoſe who dwell in open 


countries. The air is more condenſed, and it is pro- 
bable that the exhalations of vegetables produce ſome 


nutritive particles. The temperance, therefore, of 


the Caribs, which at firſt was: conſidered as a conſe- 
quence of their indolence, might poſſibly be aſcribed, 
in ſome degree, to that air impregnated with the juices 
of vegetables which they — acRomg; _ —_ 
_ which their iſlands were covered. 
I the midſt of theſe moods, 8 
without being compelled to the labours of cultivati- 
on, found conſtantly a wholeſome» food, fitted to their 
conſtitution; and which required no care, or at leaſt 
very little, toi prepare it. If they ſometimes added 
to theſe gifts of liberal; and uncultivated nature, what 
they had taken in hunting and fiſhing, it inen 
but upon occaſion of ſome public feaſt. IV 
TESB extraordinary feſtivals were held at no ſtated 
times. The- gueſts themſel ves ſhewed no alteration 
in their uſual characters, In theſe meetings they 


were not more gay or ſprighely, chan at other times. 


A ſpirit of indolenee and liſtleſſneſs appeared im their 


countenances. Their danees were ſo grave and ſo- 


lemn, that the motions of their bodies werwexpreſ- . 


— of the dullneſs of their minds. But theſe gloomy 


feſtivals, like/thoſe clouded ſkies that are the fore- 


runners of a tempeſt, were ſeldom concluded with- 


out bloodſhed. Theſe ſavages, who were ſo tempe- 
rate when alone, grew drunk hen aſſembled in com- 
panies, and their intoxication excited and >revived - 
thoſe family diſſentions that were either only ſtifled, 
or not entirely extinguiſhed: and thus theſe feſtivals 


terminated in maſſacres. Hatred and revenge, the 


N paſſions that could deeply agitate the 
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theſe: ſavages, were: thus perpetuated by die 
pleaſures. In the height of theſe entertainments, 
parents and relations embraced one another, and 
ſwore that they would. . war e the conti- 
nent. 

TRE Ckribs uſed to ok upon Go made of: T 
ſingle tree, that had been felled by burning its roots. 
Whole years had been employed in hollowing theſe 
canoes, by hatchets made of ſtone, or by means of 
fire ſkilfully applied within the trunk of the tree, in 
order to bring it to the moſt proper form. Theſe 

free and voluntary warriors being arrived on the coaſts 
' of Guiana, went in queſt of the Araucos, who for- 
merly drove them out from thence. At their return 
from this military expedition, which was the more 
ſpeedily brought to a concluſion, as mutual enmity 
rendered it more cruel and ſpirited, the ſavages fell 
again into their former er of en and . 
vity. 
| Tun Spaniards, nowthfianding the FEW of 7 
: fire arms, did not continue long at war with this 
people, nor were they always ſucceſsful, At firſt they 
fought only for gold, and afterwards, ſor ſlaves; but 
not meeting with any mines, and the Caribs being ſo 
proud and ſullen, that they died when made ſlaves: 
the Spaniards gave up all thoughts of making con- 
queſts, that they thought of little conſequence, and 
that they could neither Wants, nor lire without 
_ -conſtant and bloody war s. 
The Erglih . Tun Engliſh and French being apprized of. thee 
TY fe nis, ventured to equip. a ſmall fleet, in order | 
windward to intercept the .Spaniſh- veſſels Which frequented 
2 the + theſe: latitudes. |., The advantages gained, increaſed 
Caribs. the number of pirates. Peace, which frequently 
took place in Europe, did not prevent theſe expedi- 
ra The ene as. prevailed among, the Spa- 
| | niards, 


ere the greateſt anxiety to the Spaniards. They 
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nideila, of ſtopping all ſhips that. failed beyond the 
tropic, juſtified ſuch piracies. 

THE two nations had long been e with 
the Windward iſlands, without ever thinking of 
making any ſettlement there, or having been able to 
fix upon the mode of doing it. They were, perhaps, 
apprehenſive of irritating the Caribs, by whom they 
had been favourably received: or, perhaps, they con- 


ſidered, that a ſoil which afforded none of thoſe pro- 


ductions that were of uſe in the old world, was un- 
worthy of their attention. At length, however, 
ſome Engliſh and French, the former headed by 
Warner, and the latter by Deſnambuc, landed at St. 
Chriſtopher's on the ſame day, at two oppoſite parts 
of the iſland, The frequent loſſes they ſuſtained, 
ſerved to convince them both, that they certainly 
would never triumph over, and enrich themſelves 
with the ſpoils of the common enemy, unleſs they 
had ſome fixed reſidence, ports, and a place of gene- 
ral rendez vous. As they had no notion of commerce, 
agriculture or conqueſt, they amicably divided the 
coaſts of the iſland, where they accidentally met to- 
gether. The natives of the country retired from the 
ſpot they were fixed upon, telling them at the ſame 


with them, ſince they were come from ſo great a: diftance, 
and had expoſed themſelves to fo * . to your _ 


it among them. 
TRE court of Madrid were not ſo . in⸗ 


clined. Frederic of Toledo, wha was ſent to Bra- 
zil in the year 1630, with a powerful fleet, to attacle 
the Dutch, was ordered in his paſſage to deſtroy the 


tion, had invaded one of their territories. The vi- 
cinity of two active and induſtrious nations, occa- 


"Weg & 


time, that land muſt either. be very bad or wery fſearce 
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pirates, who, according to the prejudices of that na- 
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BOOK were ſenſible that their colonies would be expoſed to 
X. attacks, if any other people ſhould come to ſettle in 
that part of America. 8 
TR French and Engliſh in vain ads their weik 
powers againſt the common enemy: they were beat- 
en, and thoſe who were not either killed in the acti- 
on, or not taken priſoners, fled for ſhelter with the 
utmoſt precipitation' into the neighbouring iſlands. 
When the danger was over, they moſt of them re- 
turned to their former ſettlements. Spain, whoſe at- 
tention was engroſſed by objects ſhe conſidered as of 
greater importance, diſturbed them no more; taking 
it for granted, perhaps, that their mutual PR 
would occaſton their deſtruction. 
- UxXFORTUNATELY for the Caribs, the wo nati- 
| ons, thus conquered, ſuſpended their rivalſhip. The 
Caribs, already ſuſpected of forming a conſpiracy in 
St. Chriſtopher's, were either baniſhed or deſtroyed. 
- Their wives, their proviſions, and even the lands they 
occupied, were ſeized upon. A ſpirit of reftleſſneſs, 
1 the conſequence of uſurpation, inclined the Euro- 
1 peans to believe, that the other ſavage nations had 
I . entered into the conſpiracy; and they were therefore 
bl | attacked in their iſlands. - In vain did thoſe plain and 
05 inoffenſive men, who had no inclination to contend 
Wk for the poſſeſſion of a land which they conſidered not 

| | | 

| 


2 their property, remove the boundaries of their ha- 
ö A ditations in proportion as the Europeans advanced with 
14 their encroachments; they were ſtill purſued with the 
=_ ſame eagerneſs and obſtinacy. As ſoon as they perceiv- 
'y eld that their lives or liberties were in danger, they at 
length took-up arms; and'the ſpirit of revenge, which 
always goes beyond the injury, muſt have fometimes 
contributed to render them cruel though not unjuſt. 
IN earlier times, the Engliſh and the French con- 
fidered dhe Caribs as their common euemf; but this 
kind 
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kind of caſual aſſociation was frequently interrupted. BO 0 K 
It implied not a laſting engagement, much leſs the 1 


becoming guarantee for their mutual poſſeſſion. The 
ſavages artfully contrived to be at peace, ſometimes 
with one nation, and ſometimes with the other; and 
thus they gained the advantage of having only one 
enemy at a time. This management would have been 
but of little ſervice to theſe iſlanders, had not Eu- 
rope, ſcarce paying any attention to a few adventurers, 
whoſe. excurſions had as yet been of no uſe to her, 
and not ſufficiently enlightened to penetrate into fu- 
turity, neglected both the care of governing them, 
as well as that of putting them in a condition to ex- 
tend or recover the advantages they had already ac- 
quired. The indifference ſhewn by the two mother 
countries, determined their ſubjects of the new world, 
in the month of January 1660, to enter into an alli 
ance, ſecuring to each people thoſe poſſeſſions the va- 
rious events of war had procured them, and which 
till then had been totally unſettled. This alliance 
was accompanied with an offenſive and deſenſive 
league, to compel the natives of the country to join 
in this plan, to which their fears ten _ to 
accede the very ſame year.. 

By this treaty, Which eſtabliſhed eranquillity i in 
this part of America, France obtained Guadalupe, 
Martinico, Granada, and ſome leſs conſiderable ac- 


| quifitions. - England was confirmed in the poſſeſſion 


of Barhadoes, Nevis, Antigua, Montſerrat, and ſeve- 
ral other iſlands of little value: St. Chriſtopher's 
belonged to both nations. The Caribs were eonfined 
to Dominica and St. Vincent's ; where all the ſcat- 
tered body of this people united, and did mn that 
time exceed in number 6000 men. 


Ar this period the Engliſh ſettlements had e The French 
ed, under a government, which, though not free from ſettle at <a 


defects, 
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defects, was yet tolerable, ſome kind of form, and 
were in a flouriſning ſtate. On the contrary, the 


French colonies were abandoned by a great number 


of their inhabitants, reduced to deſpair, from the 
neceſſity they were under of ſubmitting to the tyran- 
ny of excluſive privileges. Theſe men, paſſionately 


attached to liberty,. fled to the northern coaſt of -St. 


Domingo, a place of refuge for ſeveral adventurers 


of their own country, ſince they had been driven out 


of St. Chriſtopher's, about thirty years before. 


TRE were called Buccanzers, becauſe they imi- 


tated the cuſtom of the ſavages, in drying the food 
they lived upon by ſmoke, in places called Buccans. 
As they had no wives, nor children, they uſually 
aſſociated two in a company, to aſſiſt one another in 
family duties. In theſe ſocieties property was common, 


and the laſt ſurvivor inherited all that remained. 
Theft was unknown among them, though no precau- 


tions were taken againſt it; and what was wanting 


at home was freely borrowed from ſome of the neigh- 
bours, without any other reſtriction than that of a 


previous intimation, if they were at home, if not, 


of making them acquainted with it at their return. 


Differences ſeldom aroſe, and when they-did, were 
$auly adjuſted. ' If the parties, however, were obſti- 


nate, they decided the matter by fire-arms. If the 
ball entered at the back or the ſides, it was conſider- 


ed as a mark of treachery, and the aſſaſſin was imme- 


diately put to death. The former laws of their 


country were diſregarded, and by the 'uſual fea bap- 
tiſm they had received in paſſing the tropic, they 


conſidered themſelyes exempted from all obligation 


to obey them. They had even quitted their family 


name to aſſume others, borrowed from terms of war, 


moſt of which have been nn to . ene 


rity . 
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Tux dreſs. of theſe. barbarians conſiſted of a ſhirt BOOK - 


3 in the blood of the animals they killed in 
hunting; a pair of drawers dirtier than the ſhirt, and 
made in the ſhape of a brewer's apron, a girdle made 
of leather, on which a very ſhort ſabre was hung, and 
ſome knives; a hat, without any rim, except a flap 
before, in order to take hold of it; and ſhoes with- 
out ſtockings. Their ambition was ſatisfied, if they 
could but provide themſelyes with a gun that carried 
balls of an ounce. weight, and with a N of . 
five and twenty or thirty dogs. : 
ſifted | in hunting. the wild Jul of which. thine x were 
great numbers in the iſland, ſince the Spaniards had 
brought them. As ſoon as they were killed they 
were immediately flayed, and the, purſuit. was never 
ended, till as many bulls were deſtroyed as there were 
bunten in company. Some pieces of the fleſh were 
then. prepared and ſeaſoned only with pimento and 
juice of orange. They ate no bread, and drank only 
water, Their daily employment was conſtantly the 
ſame, and was continued till they had provided them- 


ſelves with a ſufficient number of ſkins to ſupply the 
veſſels of the ſeveral nations that traded in thoſe ſeas: 


Theſe were then ſent to ſale in ſome frequented road; 
and carried thither by men who were called engages, 
or bondſmen; a ſet of perſons ho were uſed to ſell 
themſelves in e to ſerve as ſlaves in the colonies, 
during the term of three years. One of theſe miſe- 


rable men, preſuming to repreſent to his maſter, who 
always fixed upon a Sunday for this voyage, that God 


had forbidden ſuch a practice, when he had declared, 
ſix days, ſhalt thou labour, and on the ſeventh day ſhalt 
thau-reft: And I, replied! the brutal Buccaneer, ſay 
to thee: ſ days thou ſhalt kill bulls and trip them of 


their N, and on the ſeventh Yay thou ſhalt carry their 


hides 
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hides to the ſea ſhore. This command was followed 
by blows, which ſometimes enforce obedience, ſome- 
times diſobedience to the laws of God. 8 

Mex of ſuch a caſt, habituated to eonſtant exer- 
Ciſes, and feeding every day on freſh meat, were lit- 
tle expoſed to diſeaſes. Their excurſions were only 


ſuſpended by a light fever, which laſted one day, and + 


was not felt the next. They muſt, however, have 
been weakened by length of time, under a elimate of 
too intenſe a heat, to enable them to ſupport i hare 
and laborious a manner of life. 

TE climate, indeed, was the only enemy this "IF 
caneers had reaſon to fear. The Spaniſh colony, at 


firſt ſo conſiderable, was reduced to nothing. Ne- 


glected and forgotten by the mother country; it had 
even loſt the remembrance -of its former greatneſs. 


'The few inhabitants that ſurvived, lived in a ſtate of | 


indolence 1 their ſlaves had no other employment but 

to ſwing them in their hammocks. Confined to thoſe 
wants only that are ſatisfied by nature, frugality pro- 
longed their lives to an old age, n to 1 with 
in more temperate climates -acth 

Ir is probable they would not have 0 Sond 
9 their indolence, had not the enterpriſing and 
active ſpirit of their enemies purſued them in pros 
portion. as they retreated,” "Exaſperated' at length 
from having their tranquillity and eaſe contitiually 


diſturbed, they invited from the continent and from 


the neighbouring iflands ſome troops 'who fell upon 
the diſperſed Buccaneers;” They unexpectediy at⸗ 


tacked theſe barbarians in ſmall” parties in their ex- EX 


curſions, or in the night-time, when retired into their 
huts, and many of them were maſfacred. Theſe ad- 
venturers would moſt probably have been all-deftroy- 


ed, had they. not formed themſelves into a body for: 
| their 2 defence. They were under an abſolute 


neceſſity 
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neceflity of ſeparating i in the day time, but met toge- B o | 
ther in the evening. If any one of them was mit. 
ſing, it was ſuppoſed that he was either taken priſoner OE 
or killed, and the chace was delayed, till he was ei= * _.. 
ther found, or his death revenged. We may eaſily 
conceive how much blood muſt have been ſnhed b7 
ſuch ruffians, belonging to no country, and ſubject 
to no laws; hunters and warriors from the calls of 
nature and inſtinct; and excited to murder and maſ- 
ſacres from being habituated to attack, and from the 
neceſſity of defending themſelves. In the height of 
their fury, they devoted every thing to deſtruction, 
without any diſtinction of ſex or age. The Spun 
ards, at length deſpairing of being able to get the 
better of ſuch ſavage and obſtinate enemies, took the 
reſolution of deſtroying all the bulls of the iſlands, 
by a general chace. The execution of this deſign 
having deprived the Buccaneers of their uſual re- 
ſources, put them under the neceſſity of rn ſets | 
tlements and cultivating the lands. 
FRANCE, who till that time, had diſclatmed. for | 
her ſubjeQs theſe ruffians, whoſe ſucceſſes were only 
temporary, acknowledged them, however, as ſoon as 
they formed themſelves into ſettlements. In 1665, 
the ſent them oyer a man of probity and underſtand- 
ing to govern them. Several women attended him, 
who, like moſt of thoſe, who have at different pe- 
riods been ſent into the new world, were noted for 
their vices and licentiouſneſs: The Buccaneers were 
not offended at the profligacy of their manners. Id 
not deſire you to give me an actount of your paſt conduit, 
was the ſpeech each of them made to the woman that 
hance had allotted him. Du did not then belong 1 
Civ me your word, for the future, as you are now 
mine; 1 acquit you of what is paſt; Then ſtriking his 
and on the barrel of his gun, he added; This will 


revenge 
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revenge me of your breach of faith; if yr" are falſes 
this will certainly be true to my aim. 

TE Engliſh had not waited till their Scale had 
obtained a firm ſettlement in the great Antilles to 
procure | nag an eſtabliſhment there. The de- 
clining ſtate of the kingdom of Spain, weakened. by 
its internal diviſions, by the revolt of Catalonia and 
Portugal, by the commotions of Naples, by the de- 
ſtruction of its formidable infantry 4 in the plains of 
Rocroy, by its continual: loſſes in the Netherlands, 
by the incapacity of its miniſters, and even by the 
extinction of that national pride, which after having 
been kept up and maintained by fixing itſelf on great 
objects, had degenerated into an indolent haughti- 
neſs : all theſe circumſtances, tending to the ruin of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, left no room to doubt that war 
might be ſucceſsfully waged againſt her. France 
ſkilfully took the advantage of theſe" confuſions ſhe 


had partly occaſioned; and Cromwell, in the year 


1655, joined her, in order to ſhare in the ſpoils of a 


| We haſtening to deſtruction in every part. 


Tuis conduct of the protector cauſed a revolt 


| among the beſt Engliſh officers, who, conſidering it 
as an inftance of great injuſtice, determined to quit 


the ſervice. They thought that the will of their 
ſuperiors could not give ſanction to am enterpriſe, 
which violated all the principles of - equity, and that' 
by concurring to put it into execution, they would 
be guilty of the greateſt crime. The reſt of the Eu- 
ropeans looked upon theſe principles of virtue and 
honour as the effect of that republican and fanatical 
ſpirit, which then prevailed in England; Bei ore 
attacked the protector with other motives.” ©. 
SPAIN. had dong threatened to enſlave all other na- 
tions. Perhaps, the multitude, who are little able to 


_ eſtimate the ſtrength of nations, and to weigh the 
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s variations in the balance of power, were not yet re- Book 
covered from their ancient prejudices. An univerſal ., 


4 panic had ſeized on the minds of thoſe able men who 
o attentively ſtudied the general progreſs of affairs. 
& They were ſenſible that if the rapid and extraordi- 
y nary ſucceſſes of France were not checked by ſome 
d foreign power, ſhe would deprive the Spaniards of 
* their poſſeſſions, impoſe on them what laws ſhe pleaf- 
}f ed, compel them to the marriage of the Infanta with 
55 Lewis the 14th, ſecure to herſelf the inheritance of 
iS. Charles the 5th, and oppreſs the liberty of Europe 
8 that ſhe had formerly protected. Cromwell, who had 
at lately ſubverted the government of his country, ſeem- 
* ed a fit perſon to give a cheek to the power of kings: 


if but he was looked upon as the weakeſt of politicians, 
wy when he was obſerved to form connections, which his 
as own private intereſts, thoſe of his country, as well as 
ad thoſe of Europe in general, onght abſolutely to have 
a prevented him from entering into. 

i . Tarss obſervations could not poſſibly eſcape the 
deep and penetrating genins of the ufurper. But, 
perhaps, he was deſirous of preſerving the idea the 
nation already entertained of his abilities, by forme 
important conqueſt. If he had declared himſelf on 
the fide of Spain, the execution of this project muſt 


ſe;* have been chimerical; as the utmoſt he could poffi- 
at bly expect was to ere the balance of power be- 


tween the two contending, parties. He imagined it 
more favourable to his deſigns to begin to form a con- 


u- 
hs | nection with France, and afterwards to attack her, 
cal when he had made himſelf maſter of thofe poffefſions 


that were the object of his ambition. Whatever 
truth there may be in theſe conjectures, which, how- 
ever, may be ſupported from the evidence of hiſtory, 
and are, at leaſt, conſiſtent with the character of the 
extraordinary * who is fuppoſed to have 
Von. III. D 
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adopted this method of reaſoning, the Engliſh went 
into the new world to attack an enemy they had juſt 
brought upon themſelves. 

THR firſt attempts were directed againſt the town 
of St. Domingo, whoſe inhabitants retired into the 
woods as ſoon as they ſaw a large fleet commanded 
by Penn, and nine thouſand land forces headed by 
Venables, appear before the city. But the errors 
committed by their enemies, inſpiring theſe fugitives 
with freſh courage, they returned, and compelled the 
enemy to reimbark with Algrace. This misfortune 
was the conſequence of the ill-concerted plan of this 
expedition. | 

THe two commanders of this enterpriſe, were men 
of very moderate abilities. They were at variance 
with each other, and ill affected to the protector. 


Inſpectors had been appointed to watch over them, 


who, under the name of commiſſaries, checked their 
operations. The ſoldiers who were ſent from Eu- 
rope were the refuſe of the army; and thoſe that 
were taken from Barbadoes and St. Chriſtopher's, 
were common robbers. They were forbidden to plun- 
der, which was the only proper encouragement for 
men of this caſt, and which the experience of all 
ages has found to be the moſt effectual motive to in- 


ſure ſucceſs in diſtant and dangerous enterpriſes. 


Every thing was ſettled in ſuch a manner, that the 


ſoldiers could not be upon good terms with their ofſi- 


cers, nor the officers with one another, nor the com- 
miſſaries with either. Proper arms, proviſions fit for 


the climate, and the information neceſſary to con- 


duct the enterpriſe, were all wanting. 


TRE execution of the attack was anſwerable to the | 


plan, - The landing of the troops, which might have 
been effected without danger even in the port itſelf, 
was conducted without a guide at forty miles diſtance. 
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The troops wandered about for four days, without 5 0.0 K 


water or proviſions. Exhauſted by the exceflive heat 


of the climate, and diſcouraged by the cowardice and 
miſunderſtanding of their officers, they did not even 
contend with the Spaniards for victory. 'They ſcarce 
thought themſelves in ſafety when they had got back 
to their ſhips. 

Bur ill ſucceſs contributed to reconcile the-con- 


tending parties, that were highly exaſperated with- 


each other. The Engliſh, who had not yet con- 
tracted the habit of bearing diſgrace, reclaimed by 
the very faults they had committed, and reſtored to 


the love of their country, to a ſenſe of their duty, 


and a thirſt for glory, ſailed for Jamaica, under a 
fixed reſolution, either to PR there, or to make 
the conqueſt of it. 

Tux inhabitants of this iland, ſubject to Spain 
ſince the year 1509, were ignorant of what had hap- 
pened at St. Domingo, and did not imagine they had 
any enemy failing in their latitudes, "The Engliſh 
therefore landed without oppoſition. They were 
boldly marching to lay ſiege to St. Jago, the only 
fortified place in the colony, when the governor gave 
a check to their ardour, by offering them terms of 
capitulation. The diſcuſſion of the articles, artfully 


prolonged, gave the coloniſts time to remove their . 


moſt valuable effects into ſecret places. They them- 
ſelves fled for ſhelter to inacceſſible mountains, leav- 


ing only to the conquerors, a city without inhabit- 


ants, moveables, treaſures, or proviſions. 

TH1s artifice exaſperated the beſiegers to the high- 
eſt degree. They ſent out detachments on every 
ſide, with expreſs orders to deſtroy every thing they 
met with. The diſappointment they felt on finding 
theſe parties return without having diſcovered any 


thing ; the want of every convenience more ſenſibly : 
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felt by this nation than any other ; the mortality 
which increaſed among them every day; ; the dread 
they were under of being attacked by all the forces 


of the new world: all theſe circumſtances conſpired 
to make them clamorous for returning to England. 


The cowardly deſertion of ſo rich a prize as Jamai- 


ca, which they had almoſt reſolved upon, would have 
foon expoſed them to the mortifying reproaches of 

their country, had they not diſcovered ſome paſture 
land, where the Spaniards had conveyed their nu- 
merous flocks. So unexpected an inſtance of good 
fortune, occaſioned a change in the ſentiments of the 
Engliſh, and made them reſolve to complete their 
conqueſt, 

THe ſpirit of activity, which this laſt reſolution 
had excited, convinced the beſieged, that they could 
not remain with ſafety in the foreſts and precipices, | 
where they had concealed themſelves. They unani- 
mouſly, therefore, agreed to ſet fail for Cuba. Here 
they were received with fuch marks of diſgrace as the 
weakneſs of their defence deſerved, and they were ſent 
back again; but with ſuch ſuccours as were unequal 
to the forces they had to contend with. From that 
principle of honour, which in moſt men ariſes rather 
from a fear of ſhame than a love of glory, they made 
a more obſtinate reſiſtance than could have been ex- 


pected from the few reſources they had. They did 


not evacuate this conſiderable iſland, till they were 
reduced to the greateſt extremities, and from that 
period it has been one of the moft valuable poſſeſſions 


of Great Britain in the new world. 


Berort the Engliſh had made any ſettlement at 
Jamaica, and the French at St. Domingo, ſome pi- 
rates of both nations, who have ſince been ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Buccaneers, had driven 
the Spaniards out of the {mall iſland of Tortuga; and 
| — 
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fortifying themſelves there, had with an amazing in- B K K 
ha ane made. excurſions againſt the common ene- — . 


| They formed themſelves into ſmall companies, 
— of fifty, a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 
men each. A boat, of a greater or ſmaller ſize, was 
their only armament. Here they were expoſed night 
and day to all the inclemencies of the weather, with- 
out having ſcarce room enough to lay down. A love 
of independence, the greateſt bleſſing to thoſe: who 
are not proprietors, of land, rendered them averſe from 
thoſe mutual reſtraints which the members of ſociety 
impoſe upon themſelves for the common good; ſome 
of them choſe to fing,\while others were deſirous: of 
going to ſleep. As the authority they had conferred 
on their captain, was confined to his giving orders in 
battle, they lived in the greateſt confuſion. Like the 
ſavages, having no apprehenſion of want, nor any 
care to preſerve the neceſſaries of life, they were con- 
ſtantly expoſed to the ſevereſt extremities of hunger 
and thirſt. But deriving, even from their very diſ- 
treſſes, a courage ſuperior to every danger, the fight 
of a ſhip tranſported. them to a degree of frenzy. 
They never deliberated on the attack, but it was their 
cuſtom to board the ſhip as ſoon as poſſible. The 
ſmallneſs of their veſſels, and the ſkill they ſhewed in 
the management of them, ſcreened. them from the 
fire of the greater ſhips; and they preſented only the 
fore part of their little veſſels filled with fuſileers ; 
who fired at the port holes with ſo much exaQneſs, 
that it entirely confounded the moſt experienced gun- 
ners. As ſoon as they threw out the 2 _ 
largeſt veſſel ſeldom eſcaped them. 

Ix caſes of extreme neceflity, they attacked the 
people of every nation, but fell upon the Spaniards | 
at all times. They thought that the cruelties they 
.. on the inhabitants. of the new world, 

| juſtified 
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juſtified the implacable averſion they had ſworn againſt 
them. But this was heightened by a perſonal pique, 
from the mortification they felt, in ſeeing themſelves 
debarred from the privilege of hunting and fiſhing, 
which they juſtly conſidered as natural rights. Such 
were their principles of juſtice and religion, that 
whenever they embarked on any expedition, they uſed 
to pray to heaven for the ſucceſs of it; and they ne- 
ver came back from the plunder, but they conſtantly 
returned thanks to God for their victory. 2 
THe ſhips that ſailed from Europe into America, 
ſeldom tempted their avidity. The merchandiſe they 
contained, would not eaſily have been ſold, nor been 
very profitable to theſe barbarians in thoſe early times. 
They always waited for them on their return, when | 
they were. certain, that they were laden with gold, 
filver, jewels and all the valuable productions of the 
new world, If they met with a ſingle ſhip, they 
never failed to attack her. As to the fleets, they 
followed them, till they ſailed out of the gulph of 
Bahama; and as ſoon as any one of the veſſels was 
ſeparated by. accident from the reſt, it was taken, 
The Spaniards, who trembled at the approach of the 
Buccaneers, whom they called devils, immediately 
ſurrendered. Quarter was granted if the cargo were 
a rich one, if not, all the priſoners were thrown into 
the ſea. | e 9 "LL 
PETER LEGRAND, a native of Dieppe, had na 
more than four pieces of cannon and twenty-eight 
men on any one of his veſſels: with this ſmall num- 
ber he ventured to attack the yice-admiral of the gal- 
leons. He boarded them, having firſt given orders to 
ſink his own veſſel; and the crew were fo ſurpriſed 
and intimidated by this daring inftance of bravery, 
that they made no reſiſtance.” He went immediately 
to the captain's cabin, who was then engaged at play, 
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and having preſented a piſtol to his throat, compel- BOOK 


39 


led him to ſurrender. This commander, with the . U, 


greater part of the crew, they landed at the neareſt 
cape, as an uſeleſs burthen to the ſhip they had ſo 


ill defended, and reſerved only a ſufficient number of 


ſailors to work Rer. 7 | 
FirTy-Five Buccaneers, who had failed into the 


ſouthern ſea, proceeded as far as California. To re- 


turn into the northern ſea they were obliged to fail 
two thouſand leagues againſt the wind in a. canoe. 
They arrived at the ſtreights of Magellan, when 
diſappointed and chagrined at having made no plun- 
der in ſo rich a country, they took the reſolution to 
ſteer again their courſe towards Peru. They received 
intelligence that there was in the part of Auca, a 
ſhip whoſe cargo was valued at ſeveral millions: they 
took it, and immediately embarked upon it. 

MichAkL de BAsco, Jonque and Lawrence le 
Graff were cruizing before Carthagena with three 
ſmall veſſels, when two men of war ſailed out of 
the harbour with orders to attack theſe Buccaneers, 


and to bring them alive or dead. The pirates had 


no ſooner perceived them, but they began the engage- 
ment and took them. Thoſe who were not killed in 
the action were ſet on ſhore with a letter of thanks 
to the governor, for having ſent two ſuch good ſhips ; 
at the ſame time acquainting him, that if he had 
{ill any to ſpare, they would wait for them a fort- 
night; but if they had no money on board, the men 

THE captains Michael and Brouage, having re- 
ceived intelligence that, in order to elude their vigi- 
lance, a very- valuable cargo had been ſhipped from 
Carthagena in veſſels carrying a foreign flag; fell 
upon the two Dutch ſhips that were loaded with this 
treaſure, and plundered them. The Dutch, exaſ- 


. | perated 
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perated at their being beaten by ſhips ſo inferior to 
theirs in ſtrength and ſize, ventured to tell Micha 
de Baſco openly, that if he had been alone, he would 
not have been ſo ſucceſsful. Let us begin the fight 
again, replied the captain, with haughtineſs, and my 
companion \ſhall only be ſpectator of the engagement. If 
Jam the conqueror, I will not only have the ſilver you 
carry on board, but both your ſhips ſhall alſo be mine. 
The Dutch, far from accepting the challenge, 
quickly. made off, fearing, that if they took any time 
to conſider of it, they would not have the _—y 
of refuſing. | 

CarrAIx Lawrence was 8 eventakes 
by two Spaniſh ſhips, carrying each ſixty pieces of 
cannon, and fifteen hundred men. You have, ſaid he, 
addreſſing himſelf, to his companions, too much expe- 
rience not to be ſenſible of your danger, and tas much 
courage to fear it. On this occaſion. we muſt avail 
ourſelves of every eircumſtance, hazard every thing, 
attack and defend ourſelves at the ſame time. Va- 
lour, artifice, raſbneſs and even deſpair mijelf, muſt 
now be employed. Let us dread the ignominy of a de» 
feat; let us dread the cruelty of our enemies; and let 

us fight that we m may eſcape them. 

1 this 3 that was received with gene» 
ral applauſe, the captain called to the braveſt of 
the Buccaneers, and, in the preſence of the reſt, 
ordered him to ſet fire to the gun-powder, on the 
firſt ſignal he ſhould give him; ſhewing by this re- 
ſolution, that they muſt either expect death, or defend 
themſelyes. He then ranged his men on both ſides of 
his veſſel, and raiſing his voice, in order to be more 
diſtinctly heard by every one, and extending his hand 
toward the enemy: Me muft, ſays he, paſs between their 
ſhips, and fire upon them from every ſide. This plan of ope- 
tion was executed with equal courage and erde 
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The galleons, however, were not. taken; but the BO 2 K 
ſhips company were ſo reduced in number, that they Ce, 
either were not able, or had not courage enough to 
continue to combat againſt a handful of reſolute 
men, who, even in their retreat, had carried away 
the honour of the victory. The Spaniſh commander 
atoned, by his death, for the diſgrace his. ignorance 
and cowardice had ſtamped upon his country. In 
every engagement the Buccaneers ſhewed the ſame 
ſpirit of intrepidity. e 

W HEN they had got a conſiderable booty, at firſt 
they held their rendezvous at the iſland of Tortuga, 
in order to divide, the ſpoil; but afterwards the 
French went to St. Domingo, and the Engliſh to 
Jamaica. Each perſon holding up his hand ſolemnly 
proteſted that he had ſecreted nothing of what he had 
taken. If any one among them was convicted of per- 
jury, a caſe that ſeldom happened, he was left, as 
ſoon as an opportunity offered, upon ſome deſert 
iſland, as a traitor unworthy to live in ſociety. Such 
brave men among them as had. been maimed in any of 
their expeditions, were firſt provided for, If they had 
loſt a hand, an arm, a leg, or a foot, they received 
two hundred crowns (261. 5s.) An eye, a finger, or 
a toe, loſt in fight, was yalued only at half the above 
ſum. The wounded were allowed a crown (28. 7d. 4) 
a day for two months, to enable them to have their 
wounds taken care of. If they had not money enough 
to anſwer theſe ſeveral demands, the whole company 
were obliged to engage in ſome freſh expedition and 
to continue it till they had acquired a ſufficient ſtock 
to enable them to ſatisfy ſuch honourable contracts. 
| AFTER this act of juſtice and humanity, the re- 
mainder of the booty was divided into as many ſhares 
as there were Buccaneers. The commander could 


* 
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only lay claim to a ſingle ſhare as the reſt ; but they 
Fra SM . | | compli- 
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complimented him with two or three, in proportion 
as he had acquitted himſelf to their ſatisfaction. 
When the veſſel was not the property of the com- 
pany, the perſon who had fitted it out and furniſhed 


it with neceſſary arms and proviſions, was entitled 


to a third 'of all the prizes. Favour never had any 
influence in the diviſion of the booty; for every ſhare 
was determined by lot. Inſtances of ſuch rigid juſ- 
tice as this, are not eaſily met with; and they ex- 
tended even to the dead, Their ſhare was given to the 
man who was known to be their companion when 


alive, and therefore, their heir, If the perſon who 


had been killed had no intimate, his part was ſent to 
his relations, when they were known. If there were 


no friends or relations, it was diſtributed in charity to. 


the poor and to churches, which were to pray for the 
perſon, in whoſe name theſe benefactions were given, 
the fruits of inhuman but neceſſary pyratical plunder, 

WHEN theſe duties had been complied with, they 
then indulged themſelves in all kinds of profuſion, 
Unbounded licentiouſneſs in gaming, wine, women, 
eyery kind of debauchery was carried to the utmoſt 
pitch of ſucceſs, and was ſtopt only by the want 
which ſuch profuſions brought on. Thoſe men who 
were enriched with ſeveral millions, were in an inſtant 
totally ruined, and deſtitute of cloths and proviſions. 
They returned to ſea, and the new ſupplies they ac- 
acquired were ſoon laviſhed in the ſame manner. If 
they were aſked, what ſatisfaction they could find in 
diſſipating ſo rapidly, what they had gained with ſo 
much difficulty ; they made this very ingenious re- 
ply : ** Expoſed as we are, to ſuch a variety of dan- 
6“ gers, our life is totally different from that of other 
«© men. Why ſhould we, who are alive to-day, and 


„may be dead to-morrow, think of hoarding up? 


„% We reckon only the day we have lived, but never 
think 
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cc think upon that which is to come. Our concern is 
cc rather to ſquander away life than to preſerve ic. 
Tun Spaniſh colonies flattering themſelves with 
the hopes of ſeeing an end to their miſeries, and re- 
duced almoſt to deſpair in finding themſelves a per- 
petual prey to theſe ruffians, grew weary of naviga- 
tion. They gave up all the power, conveniences, 
and fortune their connections procured them, and 
formed themſelves almoſt into ſo many diſtinct and 
ſeparate ſtates. They were ſenſible of the inconve- 
niences ariſing from ſuch a conduct, and avowed 


cy. This was the riſe of that Ipirit of inactivity 
which continues to this time. To | 
Turs deſpondency ſerved only to increaſe the bold 
neſs of the Buccaneers, As yet they had only ap- 
peared in the Spaniſh ſettlements, in order to carry 
off ſome proviſions, when they were in want of them. 
They no ſooner found their captures begin to dimi- 
niſh, than they determined to recover by land what 
they had loſt at ſea. The richeſt and moſt populous 
countries of the continent were plundered and laid 
waſte. The culture of lands was equally neglected 
witk navigation; and the Spaniards dared no more 
appear in their public roads, than ſail in the latitudes 
which belonged to them. | ren i 
* Amos the Buceaneers, who ſignalized themſelves 
in this new ſpecies of excurfions, Montbar, a gentle- 
man of Languedoc, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 


that he carried to a degree of phrenzy againſt that na- 
tion that had committed ſuch enormities, - Upon this 
| e point 


— 


them; but the dread of falling into the hands of ra- 
pacious and ſavage men, had greater influence over 
them, than the dictates of honour, intereſt and poli- 


Having, by chance, in his infancy, met with a cir- 
cumſtantial account of the cruelties practiſed in the 
conqueſt of the new world, he conceived an averſion 
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B O 0 K point a ſtory is told of him, that when he was at col- 


rying twice from one end of the ſhip to the other, 


templating the dead bodies ef the Spaniards, lying in 
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lege, and acting in a play the part of a F renchman, 


Y who quarrelled with a Spaniard, he fell upon the per- 


ſon who perſonated the Spaniard, with ſuch. fury, 
that he would have ſtrangled him, had he not been 


reſcued out of his hands. His heated imagination 


contiuually repreſented to him innumerable multi- 


tudes of people maſlacred by ſavage. monſters who 


came out of Spain. He was animated with an irre- | 
ſiſtible ardour to revenge ſo; much innocent blood. | 
The enthuſiaſm this ſpirit of humanity worked him | 
up to, was turned into a rage more cruel than that of | 


religious fanaticiſm, to which ſo many victims had 
been ſacrificed. The names of theſe unhappy ſuffer- 


ers ſeemed to rouze him and call upon him for ven- ; 
geance. He had heard ſome account of the Bucca- t 
necrs, who were ſaid to be the moſt inveterate ene- 
mies to the Spaniſh name: he therefore embarked on 
board a ſhip in order to join them. 

In the paſſage they met with a Spaniſh — at- 
tacked it, and as it was uſual in thoſe times, imme- 
diately boarded it. Montbar, with a ſabre in his hand, 
fell upon the enemy, broke through them, and hur- 
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k  tand 


levelled every thing that oppoſed him. When he had 
compelled the enemy to ſurrender, leaving: to his 
companions the happineſs of dividing ſo rich a booty, 
he contented himſelf with the ſavage pleaſure of con- 


and 


heaps together, againſt whom he had ſworn a conftagt 

and deadly hatred. | 
FRESH. opportunities 3 ocurred, that. PETE (ce 
him to exert this ſpirit of revenge, without extin- 
guiſhing it, The ſhip he was in arrived at the coaſt 
of St. Domingo; where the Buccaneers on land im- 
e applied to barter ſome provitous for 
| $ 
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As the articles they offered were of little value, they BOOK 


alleged in excuſe, that their enemies had over-run 
the country, laid waſte their ſettlements, and carried 
off all they could. Why, replied Montbar, do you 
« tamely ſuffer ſuch inſults ?* Neither do we, an- 
“ ſwered they in the ſame tone; the Spaniards have 
c experienced what kind of men we are, and have 
« therefore taken advantage of the time when we 
« were engaged in hunting. But we are going to 
“join ſome of our companions, who have been {till 
“ more ill-treated than we, and then we ſhall have 
« warm work.” If you approve it, anſwered 
4 Montbar, I will head you, not as your command- 
er, but as the foremoſt to expoſe myſelf to danger.” 
The Buccaneers perceiving, from his appearance, 
that he was ſuch a man as they wanted, chearfully 
accepted his offer. The ſame-day they overtook the 
enemy, and Montbar attacked them with! an impe- 
tuoſity that aſtoniſhed the braveſt. Scarce one 8 pa- 
niard eſcaped the effects of his fury. The remaining 


part of his life was equally diſtinguiſhed as this day. 


The Spaniards ſuffered ſo much from him, both by 
land and at ſea, that he acquired the name of the 
Exterminator. 

His ſavage diſpoſition, as well as that of the other 
Buccaneers who attended him, having obliged the 
Spaniards to confine themſelves within their ſettle- 


ments, ' theſe free booters reſolved to attack them 


there. This new method of carrying on the war, re- 
quired ſuperior forces, and their aſſociations in con- 


| ſequence became more numerous. The firſt that was 
conſiderable, was formed by Lolonois, who derived 


his name from the ſands of Olones the place of his 
birth, From the abject tate of a bondſman, he had 
gradually raiſed himſelf to the command of two ca- 
_ with twenty-two men. With theſe he was ſo 


ſucceſsful, 
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with rage at this declaration, ordered all the Spas 


his frigate only to the iſland of Tortuga. 


other actions equally brave and daring. Theſe two 
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ſucceſsful, as to take a Spaniſh frigate on the coaſt of 
Cuba. A ſlave having obſerved that after the engage- 
ment, all the men who were wounded were put to 
death, and fearing left he ſhould ſhare the ſame fate, 
wanted to ſave himſelf by a perfidious declaration; 
but very conſiſtent with the part he had been deſtined 
to take. He aſſured them, that the governor of the 
Havannah had put him on board, in order to ſerve as 
executioner to all the Buccaneers he had ſentenced to 
be hanged, not doubting in the leaſt but they would 
be all taken priſoners. The ſavage Lolonois, fired 


niards to be brought before him, and cut off their 
heads one after another, ſucking, at each ſtroke, the 
drops of blood that trickled down his ſabre. He then 
repaired to the Port-au-Prince, in which were four 
ſhips, fitted out purpoſely to ſail in purſuit of him. 
He took them, and threw all the crews into the ſea, 
except one man, whom he ſaved, in order to ſend 
him with a letter to the governor of the Havannah, 
acquainting him with what he had done, and aſſur- 
ing him, that he would treat in-the ſame manner all 
the Spaniards that ſhould fall into his hands, not ex- 
cepting the governor himſelf, if he ſhould be ſo for- 
tunate as to take him. After this expedition he ran 
his canoes and prize ſhips aground, and failed with 


HERE he met with Michael de Baſco, who had fo 
much diſtinguiſhed himſelf, for having taken, even 
under the cannon of Porto-Bello, a Spaniſh ſhip, eſti- 
mated at five millions of livres (218,500l.) and by 


adventurers gave out, that they were going to embark 
together on an expedition equally glorious and profi- 
table; in conſequence of which they ſoon collected 
together four hundred and n men. This body of 


men, 
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men, the moſt numerous the Buccaneers had yet been Book 
able to muſter, failed to the bay of Venezuela, which X. 
runs up into the country, for the ſpace of fifty lea- 
gues. The fort that was built at the entrance of it 

for its defence, was taken; the cannon nailed up, 

and the whole garriſon, conſiſting of two hundred 

and fifty men, put to death. They then reimbarked, 

came to Maracaybo, built on the weſtern coaſt of the 

lake of the ſame name, at the diſtance of ten leagues 

from its mouth. This city, which had become flou- 

riſhing and rich by its trade in ſkins, tobacco, and _ 
cocoa, was deſerted. The inhabitants had retired 

with their effects to the other ſide of the bay. If the 
Buccaneers had not loſt a fortnight in riot and de- 

bauch, they would have found at Gibraltar, near the 
extremity of the lake, every thing that the inhabi- 

tants had ſecreted, to ſecure it from being plundered. 

On the contrary, they met with fortifications lately 


erected, which they bad the uſeleſs ſatisfaction of 
making themſelves maſters of, at the expence of a 
5 great deal of blood; for the inhabitants had already 
1 removed at a > Sl the moſt valuable part of their 


property. Exaſperated at this diſappointment, the 
ſet fire to Gibraltar. 


Maracaybo would have ſhared 
is the ſame fate, had it not been ranſomed. Beſides the 
ra | ſum they received for its ranſom, they alſo carried off 


with them, all the croſſes, pictures and bells of the 
churches ; intending, as they faid, to build a chapel ; 
in the iſland of Tortuga, and to conſecrate this part | 


of their ſpoils to ſacred purpoſes. Such was the re- 
ligion of theſe barbarous people, who 


could make no 
other r offering to heaven, than that which aroſe from 
{ their robberies and plunder. N 


WnuIIE they were idly diſſipating .the ſpoils ay 
had made on the coaſt of Venezuela, Morgan, the 


moſt renowed of the Engliſh Buccaneers, failed from 
Jamaica 


pp 
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Jamaica to attack Porto-Bello. His plan of operati- 
ons was ſo well contrived, that he ſurpriſed the city, 


and took it without oppoſition. In order to ſecure 


the fort with the fame facility, he compelled the wo- 
men and the prieſts to fix the ſcaling ladders to the 
walls, from a full conviction, that the gallantry and 
ſuperſtition of the Spaniards, would never ſuffer them 


to fire at the perſons they conſidered as the objects of 


their love and reverence. But the garriſon was not to 
be deceived by this artifice, and was only to be ſub- 
dued by force of arms; the treaſures that were carried 
away from this famous port, were acquired at the ex- 
pence of much bloodſhed, _ 

Tux conqueſt of Panama was an object of much 


| greater importance. To ſecure this, Morgan thought 


it neceſſary to fail in the latitudes of Cofta-Ricca, to 
procure ſome guides in the iſland of St. Catherine's, 
where the Spaniards confined their malefactors. This 
place was ſo ſtrongly fortified, that it ought to have 
held out for ten years againſt a conſiderable army. 
Notwithſtanding this, the governor, on the firſt ap- 
pearance of the pirates, ſent privately to concert mea- 
fures how he might furrender himſelf without incur- 
ring the imputation of cowardice. The reſult of this 
conſultation was, that Morgan, in the night-time, 
fhould attack a fort at fome diſtance, and the gover- 
nor ſhould ſally out of the citadel to defend a poſt of 
fo much conſequence ; that the aſſailants ſhould then 
attack him in the rear, and take him priſoner, which 
would confequently occaſion a furrender of the place. 
It was agreed that a ſmart firing ſhould be kept on 
both ſides, without doing miſchief to either. This 
farce was admirably carried on. The Spaniards, 


without being expoſed to any danger, appeared to 


have done their duty; and the Buccaneers, after hav- 


ing totally demoliſhed the fortifications, and put on 


board 
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ſteered their courſe towards the river Chagre, the only 


channel that was open to them to arrive at the place 


which was the object of their utmoſt wiſhes. _ 

Ar the entrance of this conſiderable river, a fort 
was built upon a ſteep rock, which the waves of the 
ſea conſtantly beat againſt. This bulwark, very dif- 
ficult of acceſs, was defended by an officer, whoſe 
extraordinary abilities were equal to his courage, and 
by a garriſon that deſerved ſuch a commander. The 
Buccaneers, for the firſt time, here met with a re- 
ſiſtance that could only be equalled by their perſeve- 
rance : it was a doubtful point, whether they would 
ſucceed, or be obliged to raiſe the ſiege, when a lucky 
accident happened, that proved favourable. to their 
glory and their fortune. The commander was killed, 
and the fort accidentally took fire: the beſiegers then 
taking advantage of this double calamity, made them 
ſelves maſters of the place. 


Mond A left his veſſels at ana. with a ſuſkeient 


number of men to guard them, and failed up the ri- 
ver in his floops for thirty-three miles, till he came 
to Cruces, where it ceaſes to be navigable. He then 


proceeded by land to Panama,. that was only five 


leagues diſtant. Upon a large and extenſive plain that 


was before the city, he met with a conſiderable body 
of troops, whom he put to flight with the greateſt 


caſe, and entered into the cy that was now aban- 


doned. 


HERE were found prodigious treaſures concealed in 
the wells and caves. Some valuable commodities were 
taken upon the boats that were left aground at low 
water. In the neighbouring foreſts were alſo found 


ſeveral rich depoſits. But the party of Buccaneers, 


who were making excurſions into the country, little 
V Lk. He. Ke ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied with this booty, exerciſed the moſt ſhocking 
tortures on the Spaniards, Negroes, and Indians they 
diſcovered, to oblige them to confeſs where they had 


ſecreted their own as well as their maſters riches. A 


beggar accidentally going into a caſtle, that had been 


defertedhrough fear, found ſome apparel that he put 


on. He had ſcarcely dreſſed himſelf in this manner, 


when he was perceived by theſe pirates, who demand- 


ed of him where 'his gold was. The unfortunate 
man ſhewed them the ragged clothes he had juſt 
thrown off. He was inſtantly tortured, but as he 
made no diſcovery, he was given up to ſome ſlaves, 


who put an end to his life. Thus the treaſure the 


Spaniards had acquired in the new world by maſſacres 
and tortures, were reſtored again in the ſame manner. 

In the midſt of ſuch ſcenes of horror, the ſavage. 
Morgan fell in love. His character was not likely to 
inſpire the object of his attachment with favourable 
ſentiments towards him. He was reſolved therefore 
to ſubdue by force the Spaniard that inflamed and 
tormented him. Stop, cried ſhe to this ſavage, as ſhe 


ſprung-with eagerneſs out of his arms, Stop : Thinkeff 


thou then, that thou canſt-raviſh my honour from me, as 
thou haſt wreſted from me my fortune and my liberty? Be 


aſſured that I can die and be revenged. Having ſaid this, 
-lhe drew out a poignard from under her gown, which 


ſhe would have plunged into his heart, had he not 
avoided the blow. - ; 3 


* 


Bor Morgan, ſtill inflamed with a paſſion, t 
this determined reſiſtance had turned into madneſs, 
inſtead of the tenderneſs and attention he had made 
uſe of to ſubdue his captive, now proceeded to treat 


her with the greateſt inhumanity. But the fair Spa- 


niard, immoveably reſolute, excited, at the ſame 
time that ſhe reſiſted, the frantic behaviour of Morgan; 
til] at laſt the pirates, expreſſing their reſentment, 

| „ 
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under the neceſſity of liſtenihg: to their complaints, 
and giving up his purſuit. Panama was burnt. They 
then ſet ſail with a great number of priſoners, who 
were ranſomed a few days, after, and came to the 
mouth of the Chagre with a prodigious booty: 

BEFORE the break of the day that had been fixed 


upon for the diviſion of the ſpoil, Morgan, while the 


reſt of the pirates were in a deep ſleep, with the prin- 
cipal Buccaneers of his own country, failed for Ja- 
maica, in a veſſel which he had laden with the rich 
ſpoils of a city, that ſerved as the ſtaple of commerce 
between the old and the new world. This inſtance 
of treachery, unheard of before, occaſioned a rage and 


reſentment not to be deſcribed. The Engliſh pur- 


ſued the robber, in hopes of wreſting from him the 
booty of which their right and their avidity had been 
fruſtrated. The French, though ſharers in the ſame 
loſs, retired to the iſland of Tortuga, where they 
made ſeveral expeditions. But they were all trifling, 
till in the year 1603, ey: TIES one of * . 
eſt conſequence, - 

Tux plan of this expedition was formed by Wan 
Horn, a native of Oſtend, though he had ſerved all 


ver let him ſuffer the leaſt ſigns of cowardice among 
thoſe who aſſociated with him. In the heat of an 
engagement he went about his ſhip, ſueceſſively ob- 
ſerved his men, and immediately killed. thoſe who 
ſhrank at the ſudden report of a piſtol, gun, or ean- 
non. This extraordinary diſcipline had made him 
become the terror of the coward, and the idol of the 
brave. In other reſpects, he readily ſhared with the 
men o pans and bravery the immenſe riches that 


his life among the French. His intrepidity would ne- 
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at being kept ſo long i in a ſtate of inactivity, by a ca- 30. 8 K 
price which appeared extravagant to them, he was an: , 
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were acquired by ſo truly warlike a diſpoſition. When 
he went upon theſe expeditions, he generally failed 
in his frigate, which was his own property. But 
theſe new deſigns requiring greater numbers to carry 
them into execution, he took to his aſſiſtance Gram 
mont, Godfrey, and Jonque, three Frenchmen, dif- 
tinguiſhed by their exploits, and Lawrence de Graff, 
a Dutchman, who had ſignalized himſelf ſtill more 
than they. Twelve hundred Buccaneers joined them- 
ſelves to theſe famous wm and Failed in fix 
veſſels for Vera Cruz. 

Tux darkneſs of the night fvouret their landing, 
which was effected at three leagues from the place, 
where they arrived without being diſcovered. The 
governor, the fort, the barracks, and the poſts of the 
greateſt conſequence; every thing, in ſhort, that 
could occaſion any reſiſtance, was taken by the break 
of day. All the citizens, men, women, and child- 
ren, were ſhut up in the churches, where they had 

fled for ſhelter, At the door of each church were 
placed barrels of gun-powder to blow up' the building; 
A Buccaneer, with a lighted match, was to ſet fire 

to it upon the leaſt appearance of an inſurrection. 
- WHILE the city was kept in ſuch terror, it was 
eaſily pillaged ; and after the Buccaneers had carried 
off what was moſt valuable, they made a propoſal to 
the citizens who were kept priſoners in the churches; 
to ranſom their lives and liberties by a contribution 
of ten millions of livres (437, 500l.) Theſe unfortu- 
nate people, who had neither ate nor drank for three 
days, chearfully accepted the terms that were offered 
them. Half of the money was paid the ſame day: 
the other part was expected from the internal parts of 
the country; when there appeared on an eminence a 
conſiderable body of troops advancing, and near the 
1 2 *..\ 3 port 
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marks of ſurprize, retreated quietly. with fifteen hun- 
dred ſlaves they had carried off with them, as a:tri-; 


expected, the ſettling of which they referred toa more 
favourable opportunity, Theſe ruffians ſincerely be- 


of arms upon the coaſts where they made a deſc 


arms gave them an undoubted right not only to the 
capital of theſe contributions they compelled the in- 


even to the inert of that part of the ſum men 

not yet paid. Bis „ 1763, in 
THEIR * was equally. e 55 ines 
They boldly. ſailed through the midſt of the Spaniſh 
fleet, that let them paſs without firing a ſingle gun; 


beaten. The Spaniards, would nt prohably have eſ/ 
caped ſo eaſily, and with no other inconvenience, 
but what aroſe, from their fears, if the veſſels of the 
pirates had not been laden with ſilver, or if the Spar 


pirates. 

A YEAR bad * elapſed ſince their. return Fro 
Mexico, when on a ſudden: they were. all ſeized with 
the rage of going to plunder the country of Peru. It 


upon a ſea. little frequented, than on one logg ex» 
poſed to piradies of this kind, was the cauſe of / this 


expeditions But it is ſomewhatTemarkable, that, both 
the French and Engliſh, and' the particular afſogiati- 


ons of theſe two nations, had projected this plan at 
the ſame” time, without any communication, inter- 


fling indemnification for the reſt of the money theß 


lieved, that whatever they pillaged or exacted by force 


was their lawful property; and that God and their : 


habitants to ſign a written engagement to fulfil, but 


and were, in fact, rather afraid of being attacked and 


niſh fleet had been freighted with; any. other effects 
but ſuch er 1 were little valued by. theſe 


et - en 1 6 


is probable, that che hope of finding greater treaſures 


courſe, | 


$3 


port a fleet of ſeventeen ſhips from Europe. At tha B 0 ok 
ſight of this armament the Buccaneers, without any — J 
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courſe, or deſign of acting in concert with each other. 
About four thouſand men were employed in this ex- 
pedition. Some of them came to Terra-Firma, others 
by the ſtreights of Magellan, to the place that was 
the object of their wiſhes. If the intrepidity of theſe 
barbatians Had been directed, under the influence of 
a ſkilful and reſpectable commander, to one ſingle 
uniform end, it is certain that they would have de- 
prived the Spaniards of this important colony. But 
their natural character was an invincible obſtacle to 
ſo rare an union; for they always formed themſelves 
into ſeveral diſtinct bodies, ſometimes even ſo few 
in number as ten or twelve, who ated together, or 
ſeparated as the moſt trifling caprice directed. Grog- 
nier, Lecuyer, Picard, and Le Sage, were the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed officers among the French : David, Sams, 
Peter, Wilner, and'Towley, among the Englifb. 

' SUCH of thoſe adventurers as had got into the South 
Sea by the ſtreights of Darien, ſeized upon the firſt 
veſſels they found upon the coaſt. Their aſſociates, 
who had failed i in their own veſſels, were not much 
better provided. Weak however as they were, they 
beat ſeveral times the ſquadrons that were fitted out 
againſt them. But theſe victories were prejudicial to 
them, as they interrupted their navigation. When 
there were no more ſhips to be taken, they were con- 
tinually obliged to make deſcents upon the coaſts to 
get proviſions; or to go by land in order to plunder 
thoſe cities where the booty was ſecured. They ſuc- 
ceſſively attacked Seppa, Puebla-Nuevo, Leon, Rea- 
lejo, Puebla- Viejo, Chiriquita, Leſparſo, G 
Villia, Nicoya, Tecoanteca, Mucmeluna, Chiloteca, 


New-Segovia, aun enen une conlujerable 


of all theſe places. 
+ Many of them were lenken by: ſurpriſe} 405 3 
of them deſerted by their * who fled at the 
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ſight of the enemy ; taking, howeyer, the precaution Þ O a K 
of carrying off with them their valuable effects. 


The Spaniards never ventured to defend themſelves, 


unleſs they were at leaſt twenty in number to one, 
and even then they were beaten: They were ſo much 
degenerated, that they loſt all ideas of the art of war, 


and were even unacquainted with the uſe. of fire- 


arms. They were even more ignorant and cowardly 


than the Americans they trampled upon. This want 
of courage had increaſed from the terror the name 


of a Buccaneer inſpired them with. The monks had 


drawn them in the ſame colours in which they re- 
preſented devils, as anthropophagi, beings who had 
not even the appearance of humanity; a ſpecies of 
monkies, more miſchievous than men. Such a pic- 
ture, the offspring of a wild and terrified imagina- 
tion, equally imprinted on every mind averſion and 
terror. As the Spaniards always fled at the approach 
of theſe monſters in human ſhape, they knew of no 


other method of revenging themſelves, but by burn- 


ing or cutting in pieces a Buccaneer. As ſoon as 
theſe adventurers had quitted the place they had plun- 
dered, and any of them had been killed in the attack, 
the body was dug up again, mangled in different parts, 
or made to paſs through the various kinds of torture, 
that would have been practiſed upon the man had he 
been alive, This abhorrence of the Buccaneers, 
was extended even to the places on which they had 
exerciſed their cruelties. The cities they had taken 
were excommunicated; the very walls and foil of 
the places which had been laid waſte, were anathe- 
matized, and che err nn. thaw for 
ever, K 
T is rage A mpomene a” childiſh, come 
bam only to embolden that of their enemies. As 
ſoon as they took a town, it was directly ſet on fire, 
| unleſs 
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cred without mercy, if they were not ranſomed by 
the governor or ſome of the inhabitants: gold, pearls, 
or precious ſtones, were the only things accepted of 
for the payment of their ranſom. Silver being too 
common, and too weighty for its current value, would 
have been troubleſome to them. The chances of for- 
tune, that ſeldom leave guilt unpuniſhed, nor adver- 
fity without a compenſation for its ſuffering, atoned 
for the crimes committed in the conqueſt of the new 
world, and the Indians were: amply revenged of the 
Spaniards, | 

Bur it happened in this, as it generally does in 
events of this nature, that thoſe who committed ſuch 
outrages, did not long enjoy the fruits of them. 
Several of them died in the courſe of theſe piracies, 
from the effects of the climate, from diſtreſs or de- 
bauchery. Some were ſhipwrecked in paſſing the 
ſtreights of Magellan and at Cape Horn. Moſt of 
thoſe who attempted to get to the northern ſea by 


land, fell into the ambuſcade that was laid for them, 
and loſt either their lives or the booty they had ac- 


quired, The Engliſh and French colonies gained 
very little by an expedition that laſted four years, and 
found themſelves ated of their braveſt inhabit · | 
ants. 
WhriLE ſuch piracies fo id on the "uM : 
ern ocean, the northern was threatened with the ſame _ 
by Grammont. He was a native of Paris, by birth a 
gentleman, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a mili- 
tary capacity in Europe; but his paſſion for wine, 
gaming and women, had obliged him to join the pi- 
rates. His virtues, perhaps, were fufficient to have 
atoned for his vices. He was affable, polite, gene- 
r and eloquent: he was endued with a ſound 


Judg- 
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judgment, and was a perſon of approved valour; BOOK 
which ſoon made him be conſidered as the chief f. *. 
the French Buccaneers. As ſoon as it was known 
that he had taken up arms, he was immediately join- 
ed by a number of brave men. The governor of 'St. 
Domingo, who had at length prevailed upon his maſ- 
ter to approve of the project, equally wiſe and juſt, 
of fixing the pirates to ſome place, and inducing 
them to become cultivators, was deſirous of prevent- 
ing the concerted expedition, and forbad it in the 
king's name. Grammont, who had a greater ſhare 
of ſenſe than his aſſociates, was not on that account 
mere inclined to comply, and ſternly replied: How 
can Lewis diſapprove of a deſign he is unacquainted with, 
and which has been planned only a few days ago? This 

anſwer highly pleaſed all the Buccaneers, who di- 

realy embarked, in 1685, to attack Campeachy. 

Tux landed without oppoſition. But at ſome 

diſtance from the coaſt, they were attacked by eight 

hundred Spaniards, who were beaten and purſued” to 

the town; where both parties entered at the fame 

time. The cannon they found there was immedi- 

ately levelled! againſt the citadel. As it had very 

little effect, they were contriving ſome ſtratagem to 

enable them to become maſters. of the place; when 
intelligence was brought that it was abandoned. 

There remained in it only a gunner, an Engliſhman, L 

and an officer of ſuch ſignal courage, that he choſe 

rather to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt extremities; 

than baſely to fly from the place with the reſt. ' The 
commander of the Buccaneers received him with 

marks of diſtinction, generouſſy releaſed him, gave 

him up all his effects, and beſides complimented him 

with ſome valuable preſents: ſuch influence have 

courage and fidelity even on the minds of thoſe, who 

ſeem to violate all the rights of ſociety, b tes 
. : THe 
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TRE conquerors of Campeachy ſpent two months 
in ſearching all the environs of the city, for twelve 
or fifteen leagues, carrying off every thing that the 
inhabitants, in their flight, thought they had pre- 
ſerved. When all the treaſure they had collected 
from every quarter was depoſited in the ſhips, a pro- 
poſal was made to the governor of the province, who 
ſtill kept the field, with nine hundred men, to ranſom 
his capital city. His refuſal determined them to burn 


it, and demoliſh the citadel. The French, on the 


feſtival of St. Louis, were celebrating the anniverſary 
of their king; and in the tranſports of their patriot- 


iſm, intoxication, and national love of their prince, 
they burnt to the value of a million of logwood ; a 


part, and a very conſiderable one too, of the | ſpoil they 


had made. After this ſingular and extravagant in- 
ſtance of folly, of which Frenchmen only could 
boaſt, they returned to St. Domingo. 

Tus little advantage which the Engliſh and-French 
Buccaneers had -made by their laſt expeditions upon 
the continent, had inſenſibly led them to have re- 


courſe to their uſual pyratical expeditions upon. the 


ſea, Both were employed in attacking the ſhips they 
met with; vrhen a particular train of circumſtances 
again engaged the French in that courſe which every 


thing had rendered them diſſatisfied with. The 


powerful influence-that the words glory, country and 
gold carry with them, determined twelve hundred of 


them to join a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, that ſailed 


from Europe in 1697, under the command of Pointis, 
to attack the famous city of Carthagena. This was 
the moſt difficult enterpriſe that could be attempted 
in the new world. The ſituation of the port, the 
ſtrength of the place, the badneſs of the climate, 
were ſo many obſtacles that ſeemed inſurmountable 
to "any but ſuch men as the Buccaneers were. All 

4 nations 
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nations concurred in conferring. on them the glory BOOK 


59 


they had acquired by their ſucceſs ; but they were 


baſely deprived of the advantages reſulting from it. 
The rapacious commander, who had gained booty, 
eſtimated at forty millions of livres (1, 50, oool.), 
ſcrupled not as ſoon as they ſet ſail, to offer forty 
thouſand crowns (5, 250l.) for the ſhare of thoſe who 
had been the chief inſtruments in procuring him ſo 
conſiderable a ſpoil. | 

Tu Buccaneers, exaſperated. at this treatment, 


reſolved immediately to board the veſſel, called the 
Sceptre, where Pointis himſelf was, and which, at 


that time, was. too far diſtant from the reſt of the 
| thips, to expect to be affiſted by. them. This ava- 
ricious commander was upon the point of being maſ- 
ſacred, when one of the male-contents cried out: 
Brethren, why ſhould we attack this raſcal ? he has car- 
ried off nothing . that belongs to us. He has left our 
ſhare at Carthagena, and there we muſt go to recover it. 
This propoſal was received with general applauſe. 
A ſavage joy at once ſucceeded that gloomy melan- 
choly which had ſeized them, and without further 
deliberation, all their ſhips ſailed towards the city. 
As ſoon as they had entered the city without meet- 

ing with any reſiſtance, they ſhut up all the men in 
the great church, and ſpoke to them in the follow- 
ing words: We are ſenſible that you conſider us 
« as men void of faith and of all religion, as devils 
<« rather than men. The opprobrious language you 
« affe& to make uſe of when you ſpeak of us, and 
< the refuſal. you have made to treat with us of the 
0 ſurrender of your city, are evident indications of 
ce the ſentiments. you entertain of us. Vou ſee us 
5c here, armed, and capable of avenging ourſelves. 
6 The paleneſs viſible: upon your countenances, 
60 convinces us that you expect the moſt ſevere treat- 
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ment, and your conſcience teſtifies that you de- 
ſerve it. We ſhall ſoon undeceive you, and con- 
vince you that we do not deſerve the infamous ap- 
pellations you load us with: but that they belong 
rather to the general under whoſe command we 
have lately fought. The traitor has deceived us. 


Though he owes the conqueſt of this city to our 


valour, he yet refuſes to ſhare the ſpoils of it with 
us, and by this inſtance of injuſtice has compelled 
us to return to you. We do it with regret, and 
the moderation we ſhall ſhew will be'a proof of it; 
We pledge our faith to you, that we will imme⸗ 
diately retreat as ſoon as you have paid us five mil=- 
lions of livres (218,750. ); this is the utmoſt o 

our claim. But if you refuſe us ſo equitable a 

demand, the greateſt diftreſſes await you, the cauſe 


of which you can only aſcribe to yourſelves, and 


the infamous Pointis, whom you ne "Ay to 
load with all kinds of execrations!? ? 
AFTER this diſcourſe, the moſt Feber se prieſt i in 


the city mounted the pulpit, and made uſe of-the ins 
fAuence that his character, his authority, and his elo- 
quence gave him, to perſuade his hearers to yield up 
without reſerve all the gold, ſilver and Jewels they 
had. The collection, which was made after the fer- 
mon, not furniſhing the ſum required, the city was 
ordered to be plundered.” From the houſes they pro- 
ceeded to pillage the churches, and even the tombs, 6 
but not with that ſucceſs they expected, and they « con- | 
Ines by torturing the principal inhabitants. 


Two of the citizens of the greateſt Gittinttion 


were ſeized, and ſeparately queſtioned where the pub- 


lie money ind that of the individuals was depofited. 6 
They declared they knew nothing of the matter 3 
but their anſwer was accompanied with fo much ſim- 


plieity as well as firmnefs, that the pirates would not 


make 
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make uſe of any ſeverities againſt them. It was, 


however, agreed, that they ſhould apparently be kill- 


ed, by diſcharging ſeveral ſhots at them. Two other 
Citizens were then called; whoſe behaviour was ſimi- 
lar to that of the former, and the ſame ceremony was 
practiſed upon them. It was publicly given out 
that all the four had been killed, and that all thoſe 
who ſhould perſiſt in the ſame obſtinate ſilence, ſhould 
be treated in the ſame manner. This proclamation 
proved extremely ſucceſsful, for above a million 
(43, 50l.) was brought in the very ſame day; and 
ſome further contributions were made ſome days af- 
ter. The adventurers, at length, deſpairing to add 
any thing to what they had already amaſſed, ſet fail. 
Unfortunately they met with a. fleet of Dutch and 


Engliſh ſhips, both thoſe- nations being then in alli- 


ance with Spain. Several of the pirates were either 


taken or ſunk, with all the cargo they had on board 


their ſhips; the reſt eſcaped to St. Domingo. 

Suck was the laſt memorable event in the hiſtor 
of the Buccaneers. The ſeparation of the Engliſh 
and French, when the war, on account of the Prince 
of Orange, divided the two nations: the ſucceſsful 
means they both made uſe of to promote the culti- 
vation of land among their colonies, by the aſſiſtance 
of theſe enterpriſing men, and the prudence they 
| ſhewed in fixing the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them 


and intruſting them with civil and military employ- 


ments: the protection they were both under a neceſ- 
ſity of affording to the Spaniſh ſettlements which till 
then had been a general object of plunder : all theſe 
cCircumſtances, and various others, beſides the impoſ- 
fibility there was of ſupplying the place of theſe: re- 
markable men, who were continually dropping off, 
concurred to put an end to a ſociety, as extraordinary 
as ever exiſted. Without any regular ſyſtem, with- 
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BOOK out laws, without any degree- of ſubordination, and 

| Mad even without any fixed revenue, they became the aſto- 

niſhment of that age in which they lived, as they will 
be alſo of poſterity. They would have conqueued all 
America, if conqueſt and not en, had been ths 
motive of their actions. 

ENGLAND, France and Holland Had ſens at dif- 
ferent times conſiderable fleets into the new world. 
The intemperance of - the climate, the want of ſub- 
ſiſtence, the dejection of the troops, rendered the beſt 
concerted ſchemes unſucceſsful. Neither of theſe 
nations acquired any national glory, nor made any 
conſiderable progreſs by them. Upon the very ſcene 
of their diſgrace, and on the very ſpot where they 
were ſo ſhamefully repulſed, a ſmall number of ad- 
venturers, who had no other reſources to enable them 
to carry on a war, but what the war itſelf afforded 

them, ſucceeded in the moſt difficult enterpriſes. 
They ſupplied the want of numbers and of power, 
by their activity, their vigilance, and bravery. An 
unbounded paſſion for liberty and independence, ex- 
cited and kept up in them that energy of ſoul that 
enables us to undertake and execute every thing ; it 
produced that vigour, that ſuperiority in action, which 
the moſt approved military diſcipline, the moſt pow- 
erful combinations of ſtrength, the beſt regulated 
governments, the moſt honourable and moſt ftriking 
rewards and marks of diſtinction, will never be able 
to excite. 

TRE principle which actuated theſe extraordinary: 
and romantic men, is not eaſily diſcovered. It can- 

not be aſcribed to want: the earth they trod upon, 
offered them immenſe treaſures, collected ready to 
their hand by men of inferior capacities. Can it then 
be imputed to avarice? But would they then have 
nee away in a day the n acquired in a 
whole 
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whole campaign? As they properly belonged to no B ov K 
7 country, they did not therefore ſacrifice themſelves 9 

for its defence, for the aggrandizing its territories, 
or revenging its quarrels. The love of glory, had 

they known it, would have prevented them from com- 

mitting ſuch numberleſs enormities and crimes, which 

caſt a ſhade on all their brighteſt actions. Neither 

could a ſpirit of indolence and eaſe ever make men 

ruſh into conſtant I" and ſubmit to the great- 

eſt dangers. 

WHAT then were the moral cauſes that gave riſe ' 

to ſo ſingular a ſociety as that of the Buccaneers ? 

That country, where nature ſeems to have obtained 

@ perpetual and abſolute power over the moſt turbu- 

lent paſſions; where the intemperate riot and intoxi- 

cation occaſioned by public feſtivals, was neceflary 

to rouze men from an habitual ſtate of lethargy 

where they lived ſatisfied with their tedious and in- 

dolent courſe of life: that country became at once 

inhabited by an ardent and impetuous people, who, 

from the ſcorching heat of their atmoſphere, ſeemed 

to have carried their ſentiments to the greateſt exceſs, 

and their paſſions. to a degree of phrenzy. While 

the heats of a burning climate enervated the old con- 

querors of the new world; while the Spaniards, who 

were ſo reſtleſs, and turbulent in their own country, 

enjoyed with conquered Americans a life habituated 

to eaſe and melancholy ; a ſet of men, who had come 

out of the moſt temperate climates in Europe, went 

under the equator to —_— Ft EO be- 

fore. N 

Ir we are deſirous of tracing the origin of this re- 

volution, we may perceive that it ariſes from the Buc- 

caneers having lived under the ſhackles of European 

governments. The ſpirit of liberty being repreſſed 

for ſo many ages, exerted its power to a degree al- 
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moſt inconceivable, and occaſioned the moſt terrible 


effects that ever appeared in the moral world. Reſt- | 


leſs and enthuſiaſtic men of every nation joined them- 
ſelves to theſe adventurers, as ſoon. as they heard of 
the ſucceſs they had met with. The charms of no- 
velty, the idea of and deſire excited by diſtant ob- 


jects, the want of a change in ſituation, the hopes 


of. better fortune, the impulſe which excites the ima- 
gination to the undertaking of great actions, admi- 
ration, which eaſily induces men to imitation, the 
neceſſity of getting the better of thoſe impediments 
that are the conſequences of imprudence, the force 
of example, and the being equally partakers of the 
ſame good and bad fortune among thoſe who have 
frequently aſſociated together; in a word, the tem- 
porary ferment which all the elements together with 
ſeveral accidental circumſtances, had raiſed in the 


minds of men, alternately elevated to the greateſt 


proſperity, or ſunk in the deepeſt diſtreſs; at one time 
ſtained with blood, at another plunged into voluptu- 
ouſneſs, rendered the Buccaneers a people wholly 
diſtinct in hiſtory; but a people whoſe duration was 
ſo tranſient, that its glory laſted, as it were, but a 
moment. 

WE are, Wer accuſtomed to under theſe 
ruffians with a kind of abhorrence. This they de- 
ſerve; as the inſtances of fidelity, integrity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and generoſity, they ſnewed to one ano- 
ther, did not prevent the outrages they perpetually 
committed againſt mankind. But amidſt ſuch enor- 
mities, it is impoſſible not to be ſtruck with a variety 
of brave and noble actions, that would have reflected 
honour on the moſt virtuous people. | 

Sou Buccaneers had. agreed for a certain ſum to 


| eſcort 2 Spaniſh ſhip, very richly laden. One of 


them ventured t to — to * companions to en- 


rich 
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rich themſelves at once, by making themſelves maſters 
of the ſhip· The famous Montauban; who was the 
commander of the trop, had no ſooner: heard the 
Propoſal, than he deſired ta reſign the command, and 
to be ſet on ſhore.» What] replied theſe brave men, 
would you then leave us? Is there any one who ap- 
proves of the treachery that you abhor? A council 
was immediately held; and it was determined that 
the guilty perſon ſhould be thrown upon the firſt 
coaſt they came to. They took an oath, that ſo diſ- 
| honeſt a man ſhould never be admitted in any ex pe- 
dition in which any of the brave men preſent ſhould 
be concerned, as they would think themſel ves diſliv- 
noured by ſuch a connection. If this is not to be 
Jooked upon as an inſtance of heroiſm, muſt we; then 
expect to meet with heroes in an age, in which every 
thing great is es into ridicule; under thy mor 


* 
— 
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AMERICA had a recovered: 8 ravages 
ſhe had ſuſtained : ſhe had ſcarce begun to be ſenſi- 
ble of the advantages ſhe derived from the induſtry 
of the Buccaneers, who were now become: Citizens 
and huſbandmen; when the old world exhibited the 
ſcene of ſuch, a revolution; as alarmed and; terrified 
new. Charles the ſecond, king of N had juſt 
ended a life of trouble and anxiety. His fubjects 
perſuaded that a deſcendent of the houſe of Bourbon 
alone, was able: to preſerue the monarchy entire, had 
urged him towards the cloſe of his life, to appoint 


the duke. of Anjou his ſueceſſor. The idea of hav- 


ing the government of two and twenty kingdoms de- 
volve to a family that was not only his rival, but his 
enemy, had filled him with the moſt gloomy appre- 
henſions. But after ſeveral internal ſtruggles, and 
numberleſs marks of irreſolution, he at laſt prevailed 
gas himſelf to ſhew an example. of juſtice, and 

Vo III. FR greatneſs 


Cauſes that 
prevented 
the Engliſh 
and Dutch 
from mak- 
ing any con- 
queſt in 
America, 
during the 
war for Bo 
Spaniſh ſnc- 
ceſſion. 
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BOOK greatneſs of ſoul; which the natural weakneſs of his 
n * character gave little reaſon to expect from him. 
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.Evrope, tired out for half a century, ian the 
| haughtineſs; ambition, and tyranny of Lewis the 
XIV, exerted. its combined forces to prevent the in- 
creaſe of a power already become too formidable. 
The fatal effects of a bad 'adminiftration, had entirely 
enervated the Spaniards; the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, 
and conſequently of weakneſs, that prevailed then in 
France, had procured ſuch advantages to the league; 
as are hardly to be paralleled from the union of ſe- 
veral powers againſt a ſingle one. This league gain- 
ell an influence, that was inereaſed by the victories, 
eq ually glorious ! and beneficial, it obtained every 
campaign. Both kingdoms were ſoon left without 
ſtrength or fame. To add to their misfortunes, their 
calamities were a generalo object of joy, and none 
were touched with a ſenſe of rer N at the mi- 
ſeries they experienced... 

Exo ax n and Holland; after having »tofuſely 16: 
with their blood and treaſures in defence of the 
Emperor, thought it neceſſary to attend to their own 
inteteſts in America. This country: invited them to 


rich as well as eaſy conqueſts. 1 


ſtruction of its galleons at Vigo; had no ſhips; and 
France, after having experienced that fatal reverſe 
of fortune that had reduced her to thefloweſt ebb, 
had neglected her navy. This inattention was ow⸗ 
ing to a diſtant cauſd. ies St wor mid bean 
- Lewis the XIV. wasz: in his earlier age, ambiti- 
ous of every thing that might add to chis glory, and 
conſequently imagined, that without à navy; the 
ſplendour of his reign wauld in ſome degree: be di- 
miniſhed. It is more than probable, that he conſi- 
dered his fleet only. as one of the means that would 
tend to All all * to puniſh the 
91g. Genoeſe 
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Genoeſe and Algerines, and - convey the terror of his Book 


name to the extremities of the globe. Had he, in — 


that plan of greatneſs he was deſirous of acquiring to 
himſelf, conſidered a naval power as a part of it, he 
would have imitated Cromwell, and encouraged na- 
vigation, which ſupports a marine by commeree.- 
Falſe ideas of things miſled him in this particular. 
In proportion as the reſtleſſneſs of his temper drew 


upon him freſh enemies, and that he found himſelf 


obliged to maintain a greater number of troops in 
conſtant pay; that the frontiers of the kingdom were 
extended, and that his forts were more numerous, the 
number of his ſhips decreaſed. He made uſe of part 
of the funds that were deſtined to eſtabliſh his mari- 
time power, even before his neceſlitieg obliged him to 
it. 
buildings that were either uſeleſs or too magnificent; 
objects of oſtentation or of mere pleaſure, and various 
other cauſes, equally trifling, drained the money that 


ought to have been employed in ſupporting his navy. 


From that time, this part of the power of France 
began to grow weak; it inſenſibly declined, and was 


entirely loſt in the misfortunes: of the war that was 
raiſed for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 


Ar this period the „„ Spaniſh pak 


French had made i in the Weſt- Indies, were not put 
in a ſtate of defence. They were, therefore, the 


more likely ſoon to become the property of Great 
Britain and the United Provinces ; the only modern 


nations who had eſtabliſhed their political influence 


upon the principles of commerce. The vaſt diſeo- 
veries of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, had given 


them, indeed, an excluſive poſſeſſion of thoſe trea- 
ſures and Ehud wa. ca that ſeemed. to promiſe them 


the empire of the world, if riches could obtain it: 


but theſe nations, eie as they were with — 
biz! . lovxy¾e 


The frequent removals of the court, public 


* 
i 
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love of gold and the idea of conqueſt had never in 
the leaſt ſuſpected that their poſſeſſions in the new 
world could ſupport their power in the old. The 
Engliſh and Dutch went into the contrary extreme, 
building their opinions upon the ſyſtem of the influ- 
enee they ſuppoſed America muſt neceſſarily give to 
Europe. A ſyſtem which they not "nary miſapplied, 

but carried to exceſs, 


| Fnrss two nations, one of which had no naturatfh Ry 


advantages, and the other very inconſiderable ones, 
had from the earlieſt period diſcovered the true prin- 
ciples of commerce, 'and purſued them with greater 
perſeverance than might have been expected from the 
different ſituations they had been engaged in. Acci- 
dental circumſtances having at firſt animated the in- 
duſtry of the pooreſt of theſe nations, ſhe found her- 
ſelf very quickly equalled by her rival power, whoſe 
genius was more lively, and whoſe reſources were 
much greater. The war, occafioned' by a ſpirit of 
induſtry, and excited by jealouſy, ſoon degenerated 
into fierce, obſtinate and bloody engagements. Theſe 
were not merely ſuch hoftilities as are carried on be- 
tween two different people; they teſembled rather the 
hatred and revenge of one private man againſt ano- 
ther. The neceſſity they were under of uniting, in 
order to check and reſtrain the power of France, fuſ- 
pended theſe hoſtilities. The fucceſs they met with, 

which was, perhaps, too rapid and deciſive, rer 
their former animoſity. From the apprehenſion they 
were under, that each flate was labourifig for the ag- 
grandizement of the other, they entirely neglected 
the invaſion of America. Queen Anne, at length, 
availing herſelf of a favourable opportunity for C- 

cluding a ſeparate peace, procured ſueh advantage- 


ous terms, as gave the Engliſn a great faperiority 


one their rivals the Ditch: Frem that time Eng- 
land 
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land became of the greateſt importance in the pdli- B OO K 
tical ſyſtem of en, nd n Was wn 1 — 
regardec. | 
Tux years Faceceilitng the peace of Urreche, - 
ed the Leng of the golden age to the world, which 
would be always in a ſufficient ſtate of tranquillity, 
if the Europeans did not diſturb its peace, by carry- 
ing their arms and their diſſentions into every quar- 
ter of the globe. The fields were now no more 66- 
vered with dead bodies. The harveſt of the huſband- 
man was not laid waſte. The ſailor ventured to fail 
in every ſea without dread of pirates. Mothers no 
more ſaw. their children forced from them to laviſh 
their blood at the caprice of a weak monarch, or an 
ambitious miniſter. Nations did no longer unite to 
gratify the paſſions of their  ſovereigns. For ſome 
time, men lived together as brethren, as much, at 
leaſt, as the pride of princes and the — of wWe | 
people would allow. 
THoven this general happiceſs was to be attri- 
| buted to thoſe who held the reins of government, yet 
the improvemeats of reaſon contributed, in ſome de- 
gree, to produce it. Philoſophy then began to lay 
open and recommend the ſentiments of benevolence. 
The writings of ſome philoſophers had been made 
public or diſperſed among the people, and contributed 
to poliſh and refine their manners. The fFpirit of 
moderation had inſpired men with the love of the more 
uſeful and pleaſing arts of life, and abated, at leaſt, 
the deſire they till then had of deſtroying one another. 
The thirſt of blood ſermed to be afſwaged, and all 
nations, with. the aſſiſtanee of the difcoveries they had 
made, ardently ſet about the improvement of their 
population, agriculture and manufactures. 
T ns ſpirit of activity exerted itfelf principally in 
the Caribbee iflands. The Rates upon the continent 


can * 
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The iſlands 
5 America 


precarious. None of the neceſſaries of life are th 
natural produce of the climate. Wearing apparel *# 
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BOOK can ſubſiſt, and even flouriſh, when the rage of war 


is kindled in their neighbourhood and on their fron- 
tiers; becauſe the principal object of their attention 


is the culture of their lands, their manufactures, their 
ſubſiſtence and internal conſumptions. The caſe is 


very different with regard to thoſe ſettlements that 


different nations have formed in the great Archipelago 


of America. In theſe, life and property are equally, "on 


and the inftruments of huſbandry are not even made 


in the country, All their commodities are intended 


for exportation. Nothing but an eaſy and ſafe com- 


munication with Africa, with the northern coaſts of 


the new world, but principally with Europe, can 
procure. theſe iſlands that free circulation of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life they receive, and of thoſe ſuperflui- 


: ties they give in exchange for them. The more the 


coloniſts had ſuffered from the effects of that long and 
dreadful commotion, that had thrown every thing i in- 


to confuſion, the greater was their vigilance in en= 
. deavouring to repair the loſſes their fortunes had ſuſ- 
. tained. The very hopes entertained that the general 
weakneſs would inſure a laſting tranquillity, encou- 


raged the moſt cautious merchants to ſupply the co- 
loniſts with goods in advance; a circumſtance that 
contributed greatly to quicken the progreſs they made, 
which, notwithſtanding all their care and attention, 


| would otherwiſe have been very flow. Theſe affiſt- 


ances inſured as well as increaſed the proſperity of 
the iſlands, till a ſtorm, that had been a fd. time 
gathering, broke out in the year 1739, and | diſturbed 
the peace of the world, 

Tux Engliſh colonies, but chiefly: Jani; ha 
carried on a contraband trade with the Spaniſh ſettle- 


e the 
ruſe of the ments in the new world, which cuſtom had long made 


war 1n17 39, 


them 


* would have deſerved commendation. But the abuſes 
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them conſider as lawful. Phe: court of Madrid, BOOK 
becoming better acquainted with its intereſts, con- CS 
certed meaſures to put a ſtop to, or at leaſt to cheek 
this intercourſe. + The plan might poſſibly be pru- 
dent, but it was neceſſary it ſhould be put in execu- 
tion with equity. If the ſhips that were intended to 
prevent this fraudulent trade had only ſeized upon 
thoſe veſſels that were concerned in it, this meaſure 


* inſeparable from violent meaſures,” the eagerneſs of 
gain, and, perhaps too, a ſpirit of revenge, incited 
them to ſtop, under the pretext of their carrying on 
a contraband trade, many 1 Fre in N had 
a a legal destination: das 
| EnGLAnD, whoſe heurity; power and gay is 
— upon commerce, could not very patiently 
ſuffer even her uſurpations to be reſtrained; but was 
highly incenſed when ſhe found that theſe hoftilities 
were carried to an exceſs inconſiſtent with the la N of 
nations. In London, and in the houſe of parlia- 
ment, general complaints were made againſt the au 
thors of them, and invectives againſt the miniſter who 
ſuffered them.” Walpole; who had long ruled Great 
Britain, and whoſe character and abilities were better 
adapted to peace than war, and the Spaniſh Council 
which ſhewed leſs ſpirit as the ſtorm increaſed,” con 
certed together terms of reconciliation- [Phoſeilixed 
upon, and ſigned at Pardo, were not approved bia 
people equally inflamed by its intereſts, its reſent- 
ments, and by party ſpirit, and eſpecially by ede 
number of political a that were en 
rn on the ſubect. àoma je νjðe , 
EnGLAND'teems: daily with numberleſs wretaRiiny 
* the preſs, in which all the concerns of the nation 
Are treated with freedom. Among theſe writings ſome 
are eee written * men of underſtanding,” or 


C itizens 
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BOOK citizens well informed and zealous. for the public 


good. Their advice contributes to. diſcover. to the 


public their true intereſts, and to aſſiſt the operations 
of government. Few uſeful regulations of internal 


ceconomy are adopted in the ſtate, that have not firſt 
been pointed out, modelled, or improved in ſome of 
theſe writings. Unhappy are the people who are de- 
prived of ſuch an advantage. But among the few 


ſenſible men, who ſerve to enlighten their country, 
numbers are to be met with, who either from a diſ- * * 


guſt to thoſe in power, or from a deſire of falling in 
with the taſte of the people, or from ſome perſonal 
motives, delight in famenting a ſpirit of diſſention 
and diſcontent, The means generally made uſe of 
for this purpoſe, are to heighten. the pretenſions of 


their country beyond their juſt and legal bounds, and 


to make the people conſider the ſmalleſt precautions 
taken by other powers for the preſervation of theit 
poſſeſſions, as viſible encroachments. Theſe exag- 
gerations, equally partial and falſe, eſtabliſh preju- 
dices the effects of which occaſion the nation to be 
conſtantly at war with its neighbours. If govern- 
ment, from a deſite of preſerving the balance of juſ- 
tice. between itſelf and other powers, ſhould refuſe to 
yield to popular prejudices, it finds al at en 
Wert neceſſity of doing it. 

Tur mob of London, the moſt contemptible of 

any in the univerſe, as the people of England conſi- 
dered-in a political view are the firſt people in the 
world; abetted by twenty thouſand young men, the 
ſons: of diſtinguiſhed: merchants, beſet the parliament 
houſe with clamours and threats, and influence its 
deliberations. Such tumults are frequently excited 
by a party in the parliament itſelf. "Theſe deſpica- 
ble men, once rouzed, revile the maſt reſpectable ci? 
en who has incurred their diſpleaſure, — 
rendere 
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a ſuſpicious to them: they ſet fire to his houſe, B O © K 
and ſcandalouſly inſult the moſt ſacred characters. ko, _ 
The tumult can never be appeafed; unleſs they force 
the miniſtry to yield to their fury. This indirect, 
though continual influence of commerce upon the 
public meaſures, was, perhaps, never ſo fenſibly fore 
as at the period we are ſpeaking of. ; 
ENGLAND began the war with much ſaperior * 
vantages. She had a great number of ſailors on foot. 
Her ſtorehouſes filled with warlike ammunitions, and 
her dock- yards were in the moſt flouriſhing conditi- 
on. Her fleets were all manned and ready for ſer- 
vice, and commanded by experienced officers, waited 
only for orders to ſet fail, and ſpread the terror and 
glory of her flag to the extremities of the world. 
Walpole, by neglecting ſuch great advantages, muſt 
not be cenſured as having betrayed his country. In 
this particular he is above ſuſpicion, ſince he was 
never even accuſed of corruption, in a country where 
ſuch charges have been often made without being be · 
lieved. His conduct, however, was not entirely ir- 
reproaehable. The apprehenſion he was under of 
involving himſelf in difficulties that might endanget 
his adminiſtration z the neceſſity he found of apply- 
ing thoſe treaſures in military operations, that he had 
amaſſed to bribe and feeure to himſelf a party, join- 
ed to that of impoſing new taxes, which muſt neceſ- 
farily raife to the higheſt degree the averſion that had 
been entertained both for his perſon and principles : 
all theſe, and fome other circumſtances occaſioned an 
irreſolution in his conduct that was attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences. He loſt time, which is of 
the utmoſt importance in every expedition, but ara 
ticularly decifive in all naval operations. 
Tu fleet that Vernon commanded, after Havi 


deſtroyed Porto- Belle, was unſuceeſsful at Cartha- 
"18 gena, 


-—  >- + 
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gena, rather from the badneſs of the climate, the 


miſunderſtanding and inexperience 'of the officers, 


than the valour of the garriſon. Anſon's fleet was. 


Joſt at the doubling of Cape Horn, which ſome months 
ſooner might have been performed without danger. 


If we were to judge of what he might have done with 


his whole ſquadron, from what he actually performed 


with a ſingle ſhip, it is not improbable but that he 
would at leaſt have ſhaken the empire of the Spani? 
ards in the South Sea. A ſettlement that was attempt: 


ed in the iſland of Cuba was not proſperous. "Thoſe 
| a city there, all died. Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe, after having opened the trenches 


for thirty-eight days, was forced to raiſe the ſiege of 


fort St. Auſtin in Florida, vigorouſly. defended by 
Manuel Montiano, who had time enough to prepare 


| himſelf againſt the attack. 


T HOUGH the firſt efforts of the Engliſh againſt Spa- 


niſh America, were not ſucceſsful, yet the alarm was 


not appeaſed. The navy, the character, and govern- 
ment of the Engliſh, were three great reſources they 
had ſtill left, ſufficient to make the Spaniards trem- 


ble. In vain did France unite her naval powers, to 


act in conjunction with thoſe of Spain. This con- 
federacy neither checked the intrepidity of the com- 
mon enemy, nor animated the minds of ſuch as were 


overwhelmed with fear. Fortunately for both nati- 


ons, as well as for America, the death of the emperor 
Charles the VIth, had kindled in Europe an obſtinate 
war, in which the Britiſh troops were detained, to ſup- 
port. an intereſt that was extremely doubtful. The 


| hoſtilities, commenced in diſtant countries, with ſuch 


great. preparations, terminated at laſt inſenſibly in a 
few piracies, that were committed on both ſides. 
The moſt remarkable event that happened at that time, 


> Was * taking of Cape-Breton, which expoſed the 


fiſhery, ' 


«I 
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fiſhery, commerce and colonies- of France, to the BOOK 
greateſt. dangers. This valuable poſſeſſion was reſtor 2 
ed to the French at the peace; but the treaty chat 
gave it up, was not leſs the object of cenſure. no ra 
Tux French, ever influenced by a ſpirit of chival- 
ry, that has ſo long been the dazzling folly of all 
Europe, imagine the ſacrifice of their lives ſufficient- 
ly compenſated, if it has contributed to extend the 
frontiers of their country; that is to ſay, when they 
have compelled their prince to the neceſſity of go- 
verning them with leſs attention and equity than he 
did before; but if their territory remains the ſame as 
it was before the war, they then think their honour 
is loſt. This rage for conqueſt, excuſable indeed 1 in 
a barbarous age, but which more enlightened ones 
ould never be reproached with, thfew diſgrace on 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which reſtored to Auſ- 
tria all the places that had been taken from her. The 
nation, too trifling and capricious, to attend to po- 
litical diſcuſſions, could not be convinced, that by 
forming any kind of eſtabliſhment for the infant Don 
- Philip, an alliance with Spain was effeQually ſecur- 
ed ; that ſhe herſelf was thereby engaged to ad) uſt, 
with the houſe of Auſtria, ſome intereſts of the great- 
eſt importance: that by becoming guarantees to the 
king of Pruſſia for Sileſia, two rival powers would in 
conſequence of ſuch an arrangement be formed- in 
Getmany ; to produce which happy effect had been 
the labour and care of two centuries; that by reſtor- 
ing Friburg, and thoſe towns in Flanders that had 
been deſtroyed, they would be eaſily retaken, if war 
ſhould again be declared and carried on with vigour : 
beſides, that the number of land forces mi ht always 
be very eaſily diminiſhed of fifty thouſand men, and 
the faving which ſuch a reduction would produce, 
might 2 * to be employed in increaſing navy. 


IF 
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Ir therefore the French nation had not even been 


+ obliged to attend to the management of its affairs at 


home, which were then in a very alarming ftate ; if 
her credit and commerce had not been entirely ruin- 
ed ; if ſome of her moſt conſiderable provinces had 
not been in the greateſt diſtreſs ; if ſhe had not loſt 


the key of 4 N if her colonies had not been 


threatened with certain and immediate invaſion; if 


her navy had not been ſo entirely deſtroyed, as ſcaree- 


ly to have a ſhip left to ſend i — the new world; and 
if Spain had not been upon the point of —— — 
a ſeparate treaty with England : independent of all 
theſe circumſtances, yet the peace, that was then 
made, would have deſerved the approbation of the 
moſt ſenſible and judicious men, 

TR eaſe with which Marſhal Saxe could nee; 
into the internal provinces of the Netherlands, was 
an object that particularly attracted the French. It 


will readily be allowed, that nothing ſeemed impoſſi- 


ble to the victorious arms of Lewis the XIV; but it 


may be thought paradoxical to aflert, that the Eng- 
liſh were extremely deſirous of ſeeing the Dutch ſub- 


dued. If the republic, which could not poſſibly ſe- 


parate itſelf from its allies, had been conquered, its 


inhabitants, filled as OE were with ancient as well as 


preſent prejudices againſt the government, laws, man- 


ners and religion of their conqueror,would hardly have 


induftry 


ſubmitted to his dominion. Would they not certain- 
ly have conveyed their people, their ſtock, and their 
to Great Britain? And can there be the leaſt 
doubt N ſuch canſiderable advantages would 
not have been inhnitely more valuable to the Engliſh, 
than an alliance with the Dutch? 

To this obſervation let us venture to add another, 


which though not attended to before, will, perhaps, 
not ſeem leſs evident. 


The court of Vienna has been 
i thought 


r 
3 
* No 
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thought either very fortunate, or very ſkilful, to have 
been able by the means of negociations, to have wreſt- 

ed out of the hands of the French thoſe places which 
had been taken from her during the war. But would 
ſhe not have been more fortunate, or more ſkilful, had 
ſhe ſuffered her enemy to keep part of the conqueſts 
obtained over her? That period is now paſſed, when 
the houſe of Auſtria was equal, or, perhaps, ſuperior 
to the houſe of Bourbon. Policy, therefore, ſhould 


have engaged her to intereſt other powers in her for- 


tune, even from the loſſes ſhe had ſuſtained. This 
ſhe might have effected by ſacrificing ſomething, ap- 
parently at leaſt, to France. Europe, alarmed at the 
increaſing power of this monarchy, which is naturally 
an object of hatred, envy and fear, would have re- 
newed that ſpirit of animoſity that had been ſworn 
againſt Lewis the XIV; and more formidable leagues 


BOOK- 


would neceſſarily have been formed in conſequence of 


ſuch ſentiments. This general diſpoſition of people 
was more likely to have recovered the greatneſs of the 
new houſe of Auſtria, than the re-3cquiſition of a diſ- 
tant and limited territory, always open to an attack. 
I is probable, however, that the French plenipo- 
tentiary who managed the negociation, as well as the 
the miniſter who directed it, would have ſeen” through 
the artiſice. We do not even ſeruple to aſſert, that 
neither of theſe ſtateſmen had any view of extending 
the French dominions. But would they have found 


the ſame penetration to unravel political deſigns in the 


council, to which they were ref] ponſible for their con- 


duct? This is a point we cannot preſume to deter- 
mine. All governments are generally inclined'to ex- 
tend their territories, and that of France i is, from its 
conſtitution, equally fo. | 0 

Bur whatever truth ey be in theſe refleAi- 
ons, it muſt be allowed, that the expectations of. the 
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two French miniſters, who ſettled the peace, were 
„ diſappointed. The principal object they had in view 
was the preſervation of the colonies, that had been 
threatened by the enemy. But as ſoon as the danger 
was over, this unbounded ſource of opulence was ne- 
glected. France kept on foot a large body of troops, 
retained in her pay a great part of Germany, and act- 


ed in the ſame manner as if another Charles the Vth 
bad threatened her frontiers ; or another Philip the 


IId could have thrown the internal parts of the king- 


dom into confuſion by his intrigues. She was not 


ſenſible that her ſuperiority upon the continent was 
acknowledged, that no ſingle power could venture to 
attack her; and that the event of the laſt war, and 
che arrangements ſettled by the laſt peace, had-render- 


ed the union of ſeveral powers againſt her impoſſible. 


A number of apprehenſions equally weak and trifling 
diſturbed her tranquillity. Her prejudices prevented 
her from perceiving that ſhe had anly-one enemy 
really deſerving her attention, and that this enemy 
only could be reſtrained, by a conſiderable fleet. 

THz Engliſh naturally more inclined to envy the 
proſperity. of others than to enjoy their own, are not 
only deſirous of becoming rich, but of being exclu- 
fively fo... Fheir ambition is gain, as that of the Ro- 
mans was empire. They do not properly ſeek to ex- 
tend their dominions, but their colonies. Commerce 
is the ſole object of all the wars they are engaged in, 
and the deſire of engroſſing it all to themſelves, has 
made them perform many great actions, and commit 
che moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice. This paſſion is ſo 
powerful that even their philoſophers are not free 
from it. The celebrated Mr. Boyle uſed to ſay, that 


it would be a commendable action to preach: chriſti- 


anity to the ſavages ; 3. becauſez. were they to know 
only. ſo. much of it as would convince them of their 
8 | obligation 
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obligation-to wear clothes, it would prove of von 
ſervice to the Engliſh manufactures. 

A SYSTEM of this nature, that the Engliſh have 
ſcarcely ever loſt fight of, diſcovered itſelf more open- 
ly i in 1755, than it had ever done before. The rapid 
improvements made in the French colonies 5 
every attentive mind, and awakened the jealouſy of 
the Engliſh. Aſhamed however, to let it appear at 
firſt, they concealed it for ſome time under myſterious 
diſguiſes: and a people who have pride or modeſty 
enough to term negociations the artillery of their ene- 
mies, did not ſcruple to employ all the rd and 
artifices of the moſt inſidious policy. 

FRANCE, alarmed at the confuſed ſtate of her f. 
nances, intimidated by the ſmall number of her ſhips, 

and the inexperience of her admirals ; ſeduced by a 
love of eaſe, pleaſure and tranquillity, favoured the 


attempts that were made made to deceive her. In 


vain did ſome able ſtateſmen continually urge that 
Great Britain was and ought to be deſtrous of a war ; ; 
and that ſhe was compelled to begin it before the na- 
val eſtabliſhment of her rival had attained to the ſame 
degree of perfection as her trading navy. "Theſe 
cauſes of apprehenſion ſeemed abſurd in a countr 


where trade had been hitherto carried on by a ſpicit 


of imitation only; where it had been ſhackled by 
every ſpecies of reſtraint, and always ſacrificed to fi- 
nance; where it had never met with. any real encou- 
ragement, and men were, perhaps, i ignorant that the 
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America 
was the 
cauſe of the 
war in 1785 


ey 
were in poſſeſſion of the moſt valuable and richeſt 


commerce in the world. A nation, that was indedts 
ed to nature for a moſt excellent ſeil; to chance for 


her colonies; to the vivacity and pliancy of her dif- 
poſition for a taſte in thoſe arts which vary and in- 


creaſe the enjoyments of life; to her conqueſts and 
her mer n ts even to the diſperſion! of the 
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proteſtants ſhe had unfortunately loft, for the deſire 
excited in other countries of imitating her: this na- 
tion that would be too happy, were ſhe permitted to 
enjoy her happineſs, would not perceive that ſhe might 
be deprived of ſome of theſe advantages, and inſenſi- 
bly fell a ſacrifice to thoſe arts employed to lull her 


into ſecurity. When the Engliſh thought there was 


no further occaſion to diſſemble, they - commenced 
hoſtilities, without having previouſly paid any atten- 
tion to thoſe formalities, that are in uſe among iv. 


lized people. 


THOUGH a declaration of war were only a mere 
ceremony between nations, which ſeem to be bound 
by no ties as ſoon as they intend to maſſacre one ano- 
ther; yet it is very evident, that the Britiſh miniſtry 
were more than doubtful of the injuſtice of their eon- 
duct. The timidity of their meaſures, the perplexity 
of their operations, the prevaricating modes of juſti- 
fication they adopted, and the influence they in vain 
exerted to make parliament approve ſo ſeandalous 2 
violation; theſe with ſeveral other cireumſtances 
plainly diſcovered the guilt of their proceeding. Tf 
' thoſe weak miniſters of ſo great a power; had been as 
bold in committing crimes, as they appeared regardleſs 
of the laws of virtue, they would have formed a'pro- 
ject of the moſt extenſive nature. When they unjuſt» 
ly gave orders to attack all the French ſhips upon the 
northern coaſt of America, they would have extended 
theſe orders to every (ea. The ruin of the only power 
that was capable of making any reſiſtance, would have 
been the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a ſtrong con- 
federacy. Its fall would have intimidated all other 
nations, and wherever the Engliſh flag had appeared, 
it would have commanded obedience in every quarter 
of the world. A ſucceſs ſo remarkable and deeiſive 
would have made the multitude overlook 2 
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of public right, would have juſtified it to the oe 
world, and the remonſtrances of the wiſe, would'have 
been loſt in the clamours of the 5 and ambi- 
tious. | 25 

A _TIMID,: but equally unjuſtiiable conduct, was 
attended with very contrary effects. The countil 'of 
George the IId was hated as well as deſpiſed over all 
Europe; and the events correſponded to theſe ſenti- 
ments. France, though unexpected attacked, was 
victorious in Canada, gained conſiderable advantages 
by ſea, took Minorca, and threatened London itſelf. 
Her rival was then ſenſible of the truth of 'what men 
of underſtanding had long ſince obſerved in England, 
that the French united the greateſt contrarieties in 
their character; that they blended virtues and vices, 
marks of weakneſs and ſtrength that had always been 
thought inconſiſtent with each other; that they were 
brave, though effeminate ; equally addicted to plea- 
ſure and glory; ſerious in tries, and trifling in mat- 
ters of importance; ever diſpoſed to war, and ready 
to attack: in a word, mere children, ſuffering them- 
ſelves, as the Athenians of old, to be diſquieted and 
moved to anger for real or imaginary intereſts; fond 
of enterpriſes and action, ready to follow any guide, 


and comforted in the greateſt misfortunes with the 


moſt trifling ſucceſs. The Engliſh, who according 


to a vulgar, though ſtrong expreſſion of Swift's, are 
always in the cellar or in the garret; and know no me- 
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The begin- 
ning of the 
war is unfa- 
vourable to 
the Engliſh, 


dium, began then to be too much afraid of 'a' nation 


that they had had unjuſtly deſpiſed. A ſpirit of * 


ſpondency ſueceeded to that of preſumption. | 

- THR nation, orrupted by the too great confidence 
it had placed in its opulence; humiliated by the in- 
troduction of. foreign troops, and by the moral cha- 
rafter. and inability of its governors; weakened too 


by the colliſion of factions, which keep up- an exer- 
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tion of ſtrength among a free people in times of peace, 
but which deſtroy their power in times of war: the 


nation, diſgraced, aſtoniſhed, and uncertain what mea- 


ſures to purſue ; equally ſenſible of the diſtreſſes it 
had already been expoſed to, as of thoſe it foreſaw, 


Was incapable of exerting itſelf to avenge the one, or 


preyent the other. All zeal for the common cauſe 
was confined to the granting of immenſe ſupplies. 
That the coward is ſooner diſpoſed to part with his 
money than the brave man in order to ward off the 
danger, and that the preſent critical ſituation of af- 
fairs required them not to conſider who ſhould pay, but 
who ſhould ſtand forward to fight; theſe were truths, 
which at that time ſeemed to have been forgotten. 

ThE F rench, on their part, were dazzled with 
ſome inſtances of ſucceſs that were of no conſequence. 
Preſuming, that the ſurpriſe their enemies had been 
thrown into, was à proof of their weakneſs, they in- 
volyed themſelves further than was conſiftent with 
their intereſt, in the diſturbances that then e * 
divide the German powers. 


A SYSTEM, which if unſucceſsful, muſt 3 beak 


attended with the greateſt diſgrace, and if fortunate, 


muſt have been deſtructiye in the end, ſerved to con- 


Found them. Their levity made them forget, that a 


few months before, they had applauded the wiſe and 
enli htened ſtateſman, who: being defirous to avoid a 
lan war, whigh ſome miniſters were Willing to enter 


into from their deſpairing of ſucceſs at ſea, had, with 


the Vivacity and confidence peculiar to genius, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to them in the following words: Gen- 
tlemen, ſaid he, let us all, who ars here preſent in coun- 
cil, ge out with torches iu aur hands, and ſet fire to all 
our ſhips, if they are uſeleſs to our ' defence, and are only | 
condycyve to make our enemies infult us. This political 
IG: threw them * the greateſt e 
| rrors 


— of the cabinet were followed by . faults. BOOK 
The management of the army was ſubjected to the in- E . 
trigues of the court. A ſeries of bad ſueceſs was the | 
conſequence of a perpetual change of commanders, 

This light and ſuperficial nation did nbt perceive, 

that even ſuppoſing, what indeed was impoſſible, that 

all thoſe who were ſucceſſively intruſted with the di- 

rection of the military operations, had really been 

men of abilities, yet they could not contend with ad- 

vantage againſt a man of genius, aſſiſted by one of 
diſtinguiſhed capacity. Misfortunes made no altera- 

tion ia the plan that had been formed, and the —_—_— 

of generals was endleſs.  _ 

WHILK the French were thus deooivedy the Eng- 
liſh, from a ſpirit of dejection, were inflamed with 
the utmoſt reſentment : they changed à miniſter who 

| had juſtly excited general diſſatisfaction, and placed 
at the head of affairs a man who was equally an-ene- 
my to timid meaſures, to the royal prerogative, and to 
France. Though this choice was the conſequence of 
that ſpirit of party which cauſes the greateſt revoluti 

ons in England, yet it was ſuch as the circumſtances 
of the time required. William Pitt, a favourite from 
his youth in the three kingdoms, on account of his 
integrity and difintereſtednefs, his zeal againſt cor- 

ruption, and his inviolable attachment to the intereſt _ 

of the public, had a ſoul formed for great deſigns z 
was diſtinguiſhed by a ſpecies of eloquence that never 

failed to. captivate the minds of his hearers, and by a 

character equally firm and enterpriſing.” He was am- 

bitious to make his country riſe ſuperior to all others, 
and at the ſame time to raiſe his own fame. His en- 
thuſiaſm fired a nation, which will always be inſpired 

hy a love of liberty. The admiral who had fuffered 
Minorca to be taken, was arteſted, thrown into pri- 
| os accuſed, wy n ſenteneed . Neither 
G2 1 nis 
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his rank, abilities, family or friends, could protect 

him from the rigour of the law. His 'own*ſhip was 

fixed upon as the ſpot where. the ſentence paſſed upon 
him was to be put in execution. All Europe, at the 
news of this melancholy event, was ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment, blended with -admiration and horror. It 
recalled the memory of the ancient republics. The 


death of Byng, whether he was guilty or not pro- 


claimed in the moſt alarming manner to-thoſe who 
were employed by the nation, what fate they muſt 
expect, if they - betrayed the confidence repoſed in 
them. Every man ſaid within himſelf in the inſtant 
of battle: It is on this field I muſt die, rather than 
with infamy on a ſcaffold. Thus the blood of one 
man, :agguſed of TOY Was gh ayoonereiy of a ſpirit 
i heroiſm ; 51. 


This ſyſtem of holding out an enample of terror 


to ſubdue the impreſſions of fear, was further 


ſtrengthened by an emulation, that ſeemed to promiſe 
the revival of public ſpirit. Diffipation, pleaſure, 
indolence, and often vice and a corruption of man- 
ners, occaſion warm and frequent connections in moſt 
kingdoms of Europe. The Engliſh have leſs inter- 
courſe and connection with each: other ;' they have, 
perhaps, leſs taſte for ſocial life than other nations; 
but the idea of any project that may -be' ſerviceable to 
the ſtate, immediately unites them, and they ſeem; as 
it were, animated by one ſoul; All ranks, parties, 
and ſects, contribute to inſure its ſucceſs, and with 
ſuch liberality. as cannot be paralleled in thoſe places 
whete-the notion of a particular native country does 
not prevail. This zeal is more remarkably diſtinguiſh- 
ed hen the nation has placed an implicit confidence 
in the miniſter Who has the direction of public mea- 
ſures. As ſoon as Mr. Pitt was made prime miniſter, 
a marine ſociety was eſtabliſhed, which perceiving 
that there appeared a remiſſneſs in general to enter into 
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the ſea ſervice; and diſapproving the cuſtom of preſs! BO o 
ſing men into it, invited the children of the. pooreſt =, 
claſs in the three kingdoms, to become ſhip boys, 
and their fathers ſailors. They undertook to pay the 
expences of their voyage; to take care of them in 
ſiekneſs; to feed, elothe, and furniſh them with every 
thing neeeſſary to preſerve their health during the time 
they were to be at ſea. The king, ſtruck with this 
inſtance of patriotiſm, gave them 22, 300 livres (9841. 
7s. 6d.) ; the prince of Wales 9000 livres (4931: 158.) 

and the princeſs of Wales 4500 (1961. 1s. d:) The 
actors of the different theatres, Whoſe abilities have. 
not been treated with contempt by this enlightened” 
nation, acted their beſt plays for the increaſe of ſo re- 
ſpectable an-eſtabliſhment, The theatres were never 
ſo much crouded as on this oecaſto i. A hüfidted 6f 

theſe ſhip boys, and a hundred of the ſallors, clothed 
from a zeal that may truly be held ſacred, appeared 
upon the ſtage; a decoration this ſurely not inferior 
to that ariſing from the multitude of lights, the ele- 
gance of dreſs, and the brilliancy of jewelss. 

| Tris publie zeal and attachment to the intereſts of The xngli 

the nation, animated the minds of all the Engliſh," fate. 
and the effects of it were diſplayed in the difference of leibargy, 
their conduct. They ravaged the coaſts of their ene 8 3 | 
mies ; beat them every where by ſea z intercepted their and Spaniſh 
navigation, and gave à check to all their forces in bands. 
Wettphalia: They drove them out of North-America, 
Africa, and the Eaſt- Indies. Till Mr. Pitt became 
miniſter, all-[the>expeditions of the nation, made in 
diſtant countries, had been unſueceſsful, and muſt ne- 


oeſſarily have been ſo, becauſe they had been ill con- 
| certed. He, on the contrary, planned ſuch prudent: 
5 and uſeful deſigns ; his preparations were conducted 
J with ſo much foreſight and diſpateh; his means were 


ſo well adapted to the ends he wunted to obtain; he 
made ſuch a prudent. choice of the perſons whom he 
— 5 | | intruſted 
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' BOOK intruſted with his defigns ; he eftabliſked fuch har» 


If any rapacious navigators ever reached them, it was 


mony between the land and ſea forces, and raiſed the 
| ſpirits of the Engliſh to fuch a height, that his whole 
adminiſtration was a ſeries of conqueſts. His mind, 
ſtill ſuperior to this, glory, made him deſpiſe the idle 
elamours of thoſe who cenſured his profuſtons. He 
uſed to ſay with Philip, father of Alexander the Great, 
That victory was to be purchaſed by money, and that n- 
nay my? nat le ſpared at the expence of victory. 

By ſuch a conduct, and ſuch principles, Mr. ite 
had at all times and in all places triumphed: over the 
French. He purſued them to their moſt valuable. 
iſlands, even to their ſugar plantations. Theſe poſs. 
ſeflians, ſo juſtly prized for their riches, were not, 
however, better ſecured, The fortifications that were 
erected there, were conſtructed without judgment, and 
were in a ruinous ſtate. Ever ſince the beginning of 
hoſtilities, all intercourſe; between theſe. great. ſettle- 
ments and the mother country, had been at an end. 
They could neither receive ſubſiſtence from it, nor 
enrich it with their productions. The buildings ne- 
ceſſary for the carrying on of agriculture, were a heap 
of ruins; The maſters and the flaves, equally deſti- 


tute. of the neceſſaries of life, were obliged to feed up- 


an the cattle deſtined for the works of huſbandry, 


through ſo many dangers, that the coloniſts were ob- 
liged to pay for what they bought of theſe traders at a 
very advanced price, and to give them in exchange 
whatever they choſe to take from them at the loweſt, 
Though the coloniſts did not call in the aid of any fo. 
reign power to their aſſiſtance, yet it was not to be en- 
pected, that their attachments to thein mother country, 
would induce them to mabe a vigorous defence >a 
an enemy that might put an end to their diſtreſſes. 
I, this fituation of affairs, ten ſhips of the lines 
ſame be y and frigates,. with. five 2 
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land forces, ſailed from England, and arrived at Gua E OK 
dalupe. Fhey appeared before the town on the 22d 0f 2 6 
January, 1759, and the next day bombarded the town 

of Baſſe- Terre. If the beſiegers had known how to 

take advantage of the terror they had ſpread, the ĩiſland 

would have made a very ſhort reſiſtance: but the flow- 

neſs, timidity, and irreſolution of their operations, af- 

forded the garriſon and the inhabitants leifure to for- 

tify themſelves in a paſs that was at the'diſtance of 

two leagues from the place. From this ſpot they ftop- 

ped the progreſs of the enemy, who were equally diſ- 

treſſed from the heat of the climate and the want of 
proviſions. The Engliſh, deſpairing of making them- 

ſelves maſters of tie colony or this fide, proceeded to 

attack it in another quarter, known by the name of 

Grande- Terre. It Was defended w z fort called Fort 

Eewis, which made Ri! lefs refiſtance than that of 

Baſſe- Terre, that had ſurrendered in four and twenty 


months defence, ſurrendered on the 21 day of April, 
upon very honourable terms of capitulation. 
Tx troops that had obtained this victory did not 
engage in this expedition, till they Had ineffectualiy 
threatened Martitiico: Three years after, Great Bri- 
tain revived a deſign that had Been tbo haſtily given 
up, but greatet preparations and more effectual means 
were employed to carry it into execution. On the 
th of January 1762, eighteen battalions, under the 
| | | command 
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R,0,0, K command of general Monckton, and eighteen ſhips of 


the line commanded by admiral Rodney, the firſt ſent 
from North America, and the latter from Europe, ap- 
peared, before the capital of the iſland. The landing 
of the troops the next day was ſoon effected, without 
difficulty. and without loſs. To take nolleſlion of the 
eminences that were fortified and defended by F ort 
ed. Theo obſtacles, 1 were a ſome warm 
engagements ſurmounted, and the place that would: 
ſoon en reduced to aſhes by the bombs, capitu- 
lated on che gth of February; and the whole colony 
did the ſame on the 1 Zth. It is probable that the proſ- 
perity of Guadalupe under the Britiſh government, 
contributed to bring about this general ſurrender; 
which might and ought to have been delayed longer. 
Granada and the other Leeward iſlands, whether ſub- 
jet to France, or which though peopled by French= 
men, were neutral, { urrendered thgmſelyens without 
making any . 5 ts | oats 
EveN St. Domingo, the valy valkciog the Ranch, 
ſtill retained i in the Archipelago of America was likely 
to fall into the hands HY the Engliſh; and its loſs, 
ſeemed. to be not far diſtant. If it had not even been, 
known that this was the firſt conqueſt Great-Britain, 
would attempt, yet it could; not be ſuppoſed that ĩt 
would eſcape its avidity, Would this ambitious nation 
have checked the career of its own, ſucceſles ſo far as 
to giye up all thoughts of a conqueſt that would have 
completed its proſperity i ? This was a point that ſeem- 
ed not to admit, of a, doubt. The colony. was gene- 
rally known to be entirely without any, means of de- 
fence, either within or without, and therefore. inca- 
pable of making the leaſt reliſtance. It was ſo ſenſible, 
of its weakneſs, that. it ſeemed. diſpoſed. to, Larne e 
as OR as it Would . nmel PS it. . 
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Tux court of France was equally aſtoniſhed and 
alarmed at the loſſes it had ſuſtained, and at thoſe it 
foreſaw.. It had expected ſuch an obſtinate reſiſtance 

as would have been ſuperior to every attack. The 


deſcendants of thoſe brave adventurers, who had ſet- 


tled theſe colonies, ſeemed a rampart ſufficient to re- 
pel all the forces of the Britiſh empire. They almoſt 
felt a ſecret ſatisfaction that the Engliſh were direct- 
ing their efforts towards that quarter. The miniſtry 
had inſpired the nation with the ſame confidence that 
poſſeſſed them, and it was the mark of a bad citizen 
to ſhow the leaſt uneaſineſs. eee ee 

Ir is an obſervation, we may now be 80 to 
condi that events, which have once happened, will 
happen again. A people whoſe whole fortune con- 
fiſts in fields and paſtures will, if influenced by any 
degree vf ſpirit, reſolutely defend their poſſeſſions. 
The harvyeſt of one year is the utmoſt they can loſe, 


and whatever calamity they may experience, does not 


diſtreſs them to ſuch a degree as to leave them with- 
out hopes of recovery. The: caſe is very different 
with regard to the wealthy cultivators of theſe colo- 
nies. Whenever they take up arms, they run the 
riſque of having the labours of their whole lives de- 
ſtroyed, their ſlaves carried off, and all the hopes of 
their poſterity either loſt by fire or plunder : they 
will therefore, always ſubmit to the enemy. Though 
ſatisfied with the government under which they live, 


they are leſs bes to its: glory . to _ n 
riches... Dax. Neg 4 an ati 
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rance could not be ſhaken by their moſt vigorous at- 
tacks, does not affect the truth of this obſervation. 
The object of the war was then the acquiſition of 
territory, and the expulſion, of the inhabitants; at 


preſent, a war waged againſt a colony, is directed only 
againſt the * of it. 


THE 
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I x plan of attacking Martinico was laid by Mr. 


Pitt; though he was not in the miniſtry when it was 
4 = j 8 ry 


bdued. The reſignation of this great man drew 
the attention of Europe, and deſerves to be conſider- 
ed by every one, who inveſtigates the cauſes and ef- 
fects of political revolutions.” An hiſtorian, who ven- 


tures to write the tranſactions of his own age, hatk 


ſeldom, it muſt be granted, ſufficient lights to' guide 
him. The councils of kings are ſo ſecret, that time 
alone can gradually withdraw the veil that ſurrounds: . 
them. Their miniſters, faithful - depoſitaries of the 
ſecrets they have been intruſted with, or intereſted! to 
conceal them, explain themſelves no further than is 
ſufficient to miſlead: the curious inquirer, who wiſhes 
to diſcover them. Whatever penetration he may poſ- 

ſeſs, in tracing the ſource and connection of events, 


he is at laſt reduced to conjecture. If his conjec- 


tures happen to be juſt, ſtill he is ignorant thet they 
are ſo, or cannot depend upon them; and this uncer- 
tainty is ſcarcely more ſatisfactory than a total ignotĩ 
rance, He muſt, therefore, wait till prudence and 
intereſt, freed from the reſtraint of filence, ſhall un- 
fold the truth; in a word till ſome” valuable and 

original records be produced for publie inſpection, 


herein the latent ſprings on which tlie ne na- 


tions has depended, ſhall be diſcovered. 
| Trtst reflections ſhould' ſuſpend the inquiries'of 
2 — only to attend to the progreſs of 
political intrigues. But we are defirous of pene- 
trating into the ſoul of one of the greateſt men of 
his age, and, perhaps, we can never do it with greater 
propriety. The moſt conſpicuous actions only of a 
man's life are tranſmitted te poſterity, Which will, 
therefore, be deprived of a variety of ſimple and art- 
leſs details; that enlighten the mind of an obferver, 
who-lived-at' the TY B 21 W i 
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Mx. Prrr, after having reſcued: England from the 
kind of diſgrace -/it had been expoſed to in the begin- 
ning of the war, arrived to a height of ſucceſs that 
aſtoniſhed all the world. Whether he forefaw-this, 
or not, he did not ſeem to be embarraſſed. with it, 
and reſolved to carry it as far as he could. The mo- 
deration which ſo many ſtateſmen had affected before 
him, ſeemed to him to be only a pretence to. conceal 
their weakneſs or their indolence. He thought that 


9 
„ 


all ſtates ſhould exert their power to the utmoſt, and 


that there was no inſtance of one nation being able 
to become ſuperior to another and not effecting it. 

The parallel that he drew between England and France 
confirmed him in his opinion. He perceived with 
uneaſineſs that the power of England founded upon 
a trade, which ſhe might, and would loſe, was very' 
inconſiderable, when compared with that of her ri- 


val; which nature, art, and particular circumſtances 


had raiſed to ſuch a degree of ſtrength, under favour- 


able adminiſtrations, as had made all Europe tremble. 


genſible of this truth, he, therefore, determined to 
deprive France of her colonies; and by confining her 
to the continent, diminiſh her eee 
her to the ſtandard of other nations. 

Tux means neceſſary to complete this projefrivhich 
was ſo far adyanced, appeared to him abſolutely cer - 
tain. While the imagination of weak minds took: 
ſhadaws for realities,. the greateſt difficulties appear- 
eld trivial to him, Though the nation, of which he 
was the idol, was. ſometimes alarmed at his vaſt and 


uncommon. enterpriſes, he was not in the. leaſt diſs 


quieted about them; becauſe, in his eyes, the mul- 


titude was like a torgent: whoſe courſe he knew how 
to direct which way he would. 

PERFECTLY. indifferent. with regard to Pb 0 
wes fill ware fa with regard to power. His ſucm, 


ceſſeg 
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ceſſes had made his adminiſtration abſolute. With 

the people he was'a republican, with the nobles and 

the ſovereign he was-a deſpotic miniſter; To think 
differently from him was a mark of TAKE: an m 

to the common cauſe. 5 
Hk availed himſdf of of the fuperiority he had gain- 


ed, in order to excite the ardour of the people. Lit- 


tle influenced by that ſpecies of philoſophy, which, 
diveſting itſelf of the prejudices of national glory, 


to extend ĩts views to the welfare of all mankind, 


tries every thing by the principles of univerſal rea 
fon ; he kept up a Violent and favage ſpirit of enthu- 
ſiaſm, which he called, and, perhaps, believed, to be 


| a love of his country; ; but which was, in reality, 


nothing more than a ſtrong goo for the nation 
he wanted to oppreſs. N 


FRANCE was as much diſcouraged by this foirie of 


inveteracy, that conſtantly purſued het, as by the diſ- 5 


treſſes ſhe had undergone. | The diminution, the ex- 


hauſted ſtate, or, to ſay the truth, the total ruin of 


her naval powers, afforded her a diſcouraging proſ-" 
pect for the future. The expectation that a fortu- 
nate ſucceſs by land might occaſion a change in the 
face of affairs, was merely imaginary.” If one of 
their ſquadrons had deſtroyed one or ſeveral of thoſe 
of her rival, the Engliſh would not have renounced 
any of heir claims” This is one general rule; and 
another is, that whenever any power has acquired a 
very determined ſuperiority at ſea, it can never loſe 
it in the courſe of the war; more particularly, if 
that ſuperiority can be traced from a diſtant cauſe, 
and eſpecially if it proceeds partly from the character 
of the nation. The ſuperiority of one continent 
above another depends entirely on the abilities of a 
ſingle man, and may be loſt in a moment: on the 
coritrary, ſuperiority at fea, as it reſults from the vi- 
201152 Silance 
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gilance and intereſt; of each individual in the ſtate, B 
mult always increaſe, particularly, when it is encou- 
raged by national conſtitution :' a Juddem invaſion 
can only put a ſtop to it. 

NoTHinG but a general ee could hs 
reſtored the balance of power; the impoſſibility of 
which Mr. Pitt plainly ſaw. He knew the reſtraints 
by which Holland was confined, the poverty of Swe- 
den and Denmark, the inexperience of the Ruſſians, 
and the little regard that ſeveral of theſe powers paid 
to the intereſts of France. He was conſcious alſo of 

the terror which the Engliſh forces had ſpread among 
them all, the miſtruſt they entertained of each other, 
and the apprehenſion that each of them muſt have, 
that they ſhould be diſtreſſed before ney could re- 
ceive aſſiſtance. ; 

Trex affairs of Spain were particularly circum- 
ſtanced. The ravages that laid waſte the French 
cColonies, and which every day increaſed, might eaſily 

extend to the ſettlements of the Spaniards. Whe- 
ther this kingdom was not, or would not be ſenſible 
of the danger that threatened it, its uſual indolence 
accompanied it with regard to theſe great objects. 
At length, upon a change of miniſter, a new ſyſtem 
took place. Don Carlos endeavoured to extinguiſh 
the flame; but it was too late. His overtures were 
received with a contemptuous haughtineſs. Mr. 
Pitt, having deliberately conſidered the extent of his 
power, anſwered every propoſition that was made, in 
the following manner: I will liſten to them, ſaid he, 
when you have taken the. Totuer of London ſword in hand. 
This mode of eee might diſguſt, but it was 
impoſing. 

SUCH was the FORT TING of ie es . court 
of France thought herſelf obliged to make overtures 
of peace to that of. Great: Britain. Both courts were 


e egqually 
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equally apprehenſive, and with good reaſon, that Mr. 
Pitt would oppaſe them. He conſented to enter into 


a negociation ; but the event ſhewed, as ſenſible po- 


liticians had conjectured, that his intention was not 
to continue it. His deſign was only to furniſh him- 
ſelf with ſufficient proofs of the engagements that 


the two branches of the houſe of Bourbon had en- 


tered into againſt Great-Britain, and to lay them be- 
fore his country. As ſoon as he had gained this in- 


telligence, he broke off the negociation, and propoſed 
declaring war againſt Spain. The ſuperiority of the 
naval power of England above that of both theſe 
kingdoms, and the aſſurance he had that it would 
be infinitely better directed, re e him with this 
confidence. 
Mx. Prirr's ſyſtem appeared to diſtinguiſhed poli- 


ticians, the only. important, and indeed, the only rea- 


fonable one. The Engliſh nation had contracted fuch 

a load of debt, that it could neither free itſelf from 
it, nor ſupport it, without opening to itfelf new 
ſources of opulence. Europe, tired out with the 
grieyances Great-Britain had made her ſubmit to, 
waited impatiently for an opportunity to diſable her 
opprefiar from continuing them. The houſe of 
Bourbon could not but preferve a ftrong reſentment 
far the injuries it had. ſuffered, and for the loſſes it 
had ſuſtained ; it could not but make ſecret prepara- 
tions, and gradually work up a ſpirit of revenge to 


which a cambination of all its forces might inſure 


ſucceſs. Thefe matives obliged Great-Britain, though 
a commercial power, to aggrandize itſelf for its ſup- 
port. This cruel neceſſity was not ſo ſenſibly felt by 
the council of George the third, as Mr. Pitt deſired. 
Moderation appeared to him a work of weakneſs or 
of infatuation, perhaps, of treachery ; and he reſigned . 
his poſt, becauſe he was nat allowed to be the declared 
enemy of Spain, | 
Mar 
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Mar we venture to form a conjeQure ? The Eng- BOOK- 


liſh miniſtry plainly ſaw that there was no poſſibility , 


of avoiding a freſh war; but equally tired out and 
diſgraced by the power Mr. Pitt had aſſumed, they 
were deſirous of reſtoring that ſpirit of equality which 
is the ſpring of a xepublican government. Peſpair- 
ing of being able to raiſe themſelves upon à level 


with a man ſo highly eſteemed, or of making him 


ſtoop to them, they united their forces to effect his 


ruin. As open attacks would only have turned againft | 


themſelves, they had recourſe to more artful methods. 
They attempted to ſour his temper; the natural fire 


of his character laid him open to ſuch a ſnare, and 


he fell into it. If Mr. Pitt reſigned his poſt through 
peeviſhnels, he deſerves to be cenſured for not hav- 
ing ſuppreſſed or maſtered it. If he hoped by this 


expedient to humble his enemies, he ſhewed he had 
greater knowledge of affairs than of men. If, as he 


aſſerted, he reſigned, becauſe he would no longer be 
reſponſible for the meaſures he did not guide, we may 
be allowed to think that he was more ſtrongly attach - 
ed to his own perſonal glory, than to the intereſts of 


his country. But whatever may have been tbe cauſe 


of his reſignation, nothing but the blindeſt, moſt un- 
juſt, and moſt violent partiality can venture to aſſert, 


that his virtues and abilities were meerly the effect 


of chance. _ 
Bur however this may be, the firſt ſtep the new 


miniſtry took was comformable to the principles of 
Mr. Pitt; and this was a kind of homage they were 


compelled to pay him. It was thought neceſſary to 
declare war againſt Spain, and the Weſt Indies were 
to be the ſcene of theſe new hoſtilities. Experience 
had already diſcouraged: them from making any at- 
tempts on the continent of America, and all their 
views were turned towards Cuba. Men of ſenſe and 


under- 
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BOOK underſtanding perceived that the taking of this iſland 
\ , would not be attended with any apprehenſion of ven- 


geance from the other colonies, that the empire of the 
gulph of Mexico would be ſecured; that the enemy, 
whoſe riches aroſe principally from: the amount of its 
cuſtoms, would be deprived of all their reſources z 


that the whole commerce of the continent would be 
. ſeized upon, and the inhabitants would chuſe rather 


to deliver up their riches to the cenqueror of their 
country, than to give up thoſe commodities they had 
been uſed to receive. from Europe; in a word, that 
the power of Spain would be ſo much reduced by this 
conſiderable loſs, that it would be — to ſubmit 
to any terms. | 

- AGREEABLE to this idea, a fleet, confilting of nine- 
teen ſhips of the line, eighteen frigates, and about a 
hundred and fifty tranſports, with 10,000 troops on 
board, which. were to be joined by 4000 more from 
North-America, ſet ſail for the Havannah. To ar- 
rive at this. formidable place, it was determined to 
paſs through the old ſtreight of Bahama, not ſo long 


in extent, though more, dangerous than the new one. 


The obſtacles that were to be expected in this paſ- 
ſage little known, and too little attended to, were 
ſucceſsfully ſurmounted in a manner worthy the re- 


putation that admiral Pocock had acquired. On the 
th of July he arrived at the place of his deſtination; 
and the landing of the troops was effected without 


any oppoſition, at the diſtance of ſix leagues eaſt- 
ward of thoſe dreadful fortifications that were to be 
taken. | 


Trex operations by. ends were not * well con- 


ducted as thoſe by ſea. If Albemarle, who had the 


command of the army, had been a man of abilities, 


equal to the commiſſion he was entruſted with, he 


nn have begun his attack _— the city. The fin- 
gle 
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gle dry wall that covered it, could not have held out Book 
four and twenty hours. It is.probable, that the ge- * 
nerals, the council, and the regency, who muſt in- | 
fallibly have fallen into his hands by this ſucceſs 
which might ſo eaſily have been obtained, would have 
reſolved to capitulate for the Moro. At all events, 
he would thus have prevented the fort from receiv- 
ing any aſfiſtance or proviſions that were ſupplied 
from the city during the fiege, and have ſecured the 
moſt likely means to reduce it in a very ſhort time. 
Tux plan he purſued of beginning his operations 
by the attack of the Moro, expoſed him to great diſ- 
treſſes. The water that was near him was unwhole- 
ſome, and he found himſelf under a neceſſity of pro- 
curing ſome at three leagues diſtance from his camp. 
As the ſloops that were ſent for this purpoſe mighe be 
attacked, it was thought neceſſary to poſt a body of 
fifteen hundred men on the eminence of Aroftigny, 
at a quarter of a league's diſtance from the town, in - 
order to protect them. This body of troops entirely 
' detached from the army, and which could not be 
withdrawn. or ſupported but: by ſea, was perpetually 
in danger of being cut off. | | 
ALBEMARLE, who might have judged of the dif. 
poſition of the enemy from their not moleſting 'the 
troops poſted at Aroſtigny, ſhould have placed ano. 
ther body of men upon the public road leading to the 
city. By this ſtep he would have been able almoſt to 
ſurround'it; he would moſt undoubtedly have diſ- 
treſſed it by famine, prevented all removal of the effects 
into the country, and opened a leſs dangerous com- 
munication with Aroſtigny, than by the detachments 
1 he was conſtantly obliged to ſend, in order to ſupport 
cis advanced body of troops. . 
T xx ſiege of the Moro was carried on without open- 
ing the trenches. The ſoldiers advanced towards the 
Vor. III. . . ditch, 


. 


BOOK ditch, and were covered only with barrels of flints, 
1 which were, at length, exchanged for ſacks of cot- 
ton, that were taken out of ſome merchant ſhips ar- 
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rived from Jamaica, This want of foreſight occa- 
ſioned the loſs of a great number of men, always of 
great value, but more eſpecially ſo in a climate, 
where diſeaſes and fatigues cauſe ſo great a conſump- 
tion of them. 
Tx Engliſh general, having loſt a great part of 
his army, and finding the neceſſity, for want of troops, 
of reimbarking in a few days, determined to attempt 
ſtorming the caſtle; but a large and deep ditch cut 
in the rock was firſt to be paſſed, and no preparati- 
ons had been made to fill it up. | 

Ir the faults of the Engliſh were very conſidera- 
ple, thoſe of the Spaniards were ſtill greater. Though 


apprized above a month before that war had com- 


menced between the two nations, they were not rouz- 


ed from their lethargy. The enemy was already up- 


on their coaſts, and they had made no proviſions of 
balls of a proper ſize for their cannons, nor of car- 
tridges; neither had they one ſingle gun, or even A | 
firelock fit to make uſe of. puny 

THe great number of officers of the ha and fo 
ſervice who were at the Havannah, occaſioned, dur- 


ing ſome days of the ſiege, a great uncertainty in the 


reſolutions that could not but be favourable to 2 
N 135 

TukRkR ſhips of war were ſunk, to flop up * ens 
trance into the port, which the enemy could not paſs. 
The road into the harbour was by this means da- 
maged, and three great ſhips loſt to no purpoſe. 
Tux moſt common prudence would have ſuggeſteil 
that the twelve men of war that were at the Havan- 


nah ſhould have been got ready to ſail. They could 


not poſſibly be of any ſervice in defending the place, 
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and it was a matter of ſome conſequence to ſave them. 
But this was neglected. Neither did the precaution 
occur of ſetting them on fire, although this was the 
only way left to prevent them from falling into 0 
hands of the enemy. 

Taz deſtruction of the body of Engliſh troops 
poſted at Aroſtigny, where they could not receiveany 
aſſiſtance, might have been eaſily effected. This check 
would have put the beſiegers to ſome difficulty in pro- 
curing water, would have deprived them of men, in- 
timidated them, retarded their operations, and inſpir- 
ed the Spaniſh forces with ſome degree of confidence, 
But far from making ſo eaſy an attempt, they did not 
attack, even in the open part of the country, any of 


the Engliſh detachments, though compoſed entirely, 


of infantry, and which might have deen oppoſed by 
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a regiment of dragoons and a + number. of en ö 


chat were provided with horſes. 


TRR communication of the city. with Wee | 


parts of the country was ſcarce. ever interrupted, and 
yet none of thoſe who had a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 


tion, ever, thought of conveying the royal treaſure 


into the inland parts, to een its en, into the 
hands of the enemy 

Tas laſt inſtance of neglect ſerved; to 3 the 
whole. In the middle of the ditch had been left a 


piece of a rock terminating in a point, and ſtanding 


by itſelf... The Engliſh placed upon this a few tot 


tering planks, which reached from the breach to the 


counterſcarp. A ſerjeant, with fifteen men, paſſed 


over them at one in the afternoon; and concealed 
themſelves among ſome ſtones that had fallen down. 
They were followed by a company of grenadiers and 
ſome ſoldiers. When they had collected about a hun- 
dred men, in the ſpace of an hour they got upon the 
beach, under no apprehenſion of being diſcovered, 

H 2 and 
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and found no men placed there to defend it. Velaſco, 
indeed, informed of what had happened, haſtened to 
fave the place; but he was killed in coming up, and 
his death putting the Spaniſh troops that followed 


him into confuſion, they ſurrendered to a handful of 


men. The neglect of placing a centinel to obſerve = 
the motions of the enemy lodged upon the ditch, oc- 
cafioned this event. A few days after, a capitulation 


was entered into, for the city, for all the places of 


the colony, and for the whole iſland. Independent 
of the great importance of this victory in itſelf, the 
conquerors found in the Havannah about forty-five 
millions (1,968,7501.)- of filver, and other valuable 
effects, which fully indemnified them for the erpences 
of the expedition. 

TE loſs of Cuba, the center of the power of Spain 
in the new world, made peace as neceſſaryto the court 


of Madrid, as it could poſſibly be to that of Verſailles, 


whoſe Gilles were 7 now brought to the higheſt pitch. 
The Engliſh miniſtry, at that time, conſented to a 
peace; but it ſeered a matter of much difficulty to 
ſettle the conditions. The ſucceſſes of Great Britain 
had been aſtoniſhing in North and South-America. 
But, however ambitious ſhe might be, ſhe could not 


flatter herſelf with the hopes of retaining all the eon- 


queſts ſhe had made. It was reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that ſhe would give up the poſſeſions'ſhe had gained 
in North America, as the advantages ſhe might ex- 
pect from them were diſtant, inconſiderable and un- 
certain; and that ſhe would be content with reſerv- 
ing to herſelf the ſugar colonies ſhe had lately ac- 
quited, which the ſtate of her finances ſeemed more 
particularly to require. The increaſe of her cuſtoms, 
that was a neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
would have procured her 'the beſt finking fund that 
could have been imagined, and which muſt have 2 
9 0 
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ſo much the more agreeable to the nation, as it would B os X 
have been obtained at the expence of the French. This , . 


advantage would have been attended with three others 
very conſiderable. It would, in the firſt place, have 
deprived a rival power, and formidable notwithſtand- 
ing the faults it had committed, of its richeſt branch 
of trade. Secondly, it would have contributed to 
weaken it, from its being under a neceſſity of defend- 
ing Canada; a colony, which, from the nature of its 
ſituation, muſt be, detrimental to a nation that had 
long neglected its navy. Laſtly, it would have kept 
New England in a cloſer and more abſolute depend- 
ence on the mother country, a part of America that 
would always want to be ſupported WR a rebels, 
nen and warlike neighbour. © 

Bur though the council of George the IId ſhouts 
| have thought it neceſſary to reſtore to their enemies 
a bad country of the continent, and to referve. the 
valuable iflands, yet they would not, perhaps, have 
ventured to adopt fo [judicious a meaſure. In other 
countries the faults of the miniſters are imputed only 


to themſelyes, or to their kings who puniſh them for 


their miſconduct. In England, the errors of admi- 
niſtration are generally the errors of the nation, who 
inſiſt upon obedience to their _ though guided oy 
Caprice, 

TIR Englith, who tas complained of the terms 


of the laſt peace, when they have been ſhewn how far 


ſhort they fell of the advantages they expected from 


them, had, however in ſome meaſure, dictated thoſe 
very terms themſelves by the tenor of their complaints, 


either previous to, or during the war. The Canadi- 
ans had committed ſome outrages, and the * 
many acts of cruelty in the Engliſh colonies. The 


peaceable inhabitants, terrified at the diſtreſſes they 


1. and more ſo at thoſe my * had cauſed 
their 
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BOOK their clamours to be heard even in Europe. Their 
* correſpondents, intereſted to obtain them a ſpeedy 
and powerful redreſs, had aggravated their complaints. 


Thoſe writers, who eagerly lay hold of every cir- 
cumſtance, that can render the French odious, had 
loaded them with every ſpecies of invective. The 
people, exaſperated by the report of the ſhocking 
ſcenes that were perpetually preſented to its imagina- 
tion, wiſhed to ſee a ſtop put to theſe barbarities. 
Ow the other hand, the inhabitants of the ſugar 


colonies, ſatished with the carrying on of their own 
commerce and gaining a part of that of their ene- 
mies, were very quiet. Far from wiſhing the con- 


queſt of their neighbours ſettlements, they rather 
dreaded it, conſidering it as deſtructive to themſelves; 
though advantageous} to the nation. The lands of 
the French are ſo much ſuperior to thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh, that no competition could poſſibly have taken 


place. Their allies were of the ſame opinion, and 


followed the example of their moderation. 

Tux conſequence of ſo contrary a plan of 0 
was, that the nation was extremely indifferent about 
the ſugar colonies, but very anxious to acquire what 
they wanted in North America. The miniſtry, which, 
in England, can never ſupport its authority againſt 
the people, or, at leaſt, cannot long maintain itſelf 
ſucceſsfully againſt its general odium, turned all 
their views to this object, and found France and Spain 

readily diſpoſed to adopt ſuch a ſyſtem. The courts 
of Madrid and France gave up. to, the. Engliſh all 
their former poſſeſſions, from the river of St. Law- 
rence up to the Miſſiſippi. Beſides this, France ced- 
ed the iſlands of Granada and Tobago, and conſent- 


ed that the Engliſh ſhould keep the iſlands of St. 


Vincent and Dominica, that had been conſidered as 
neutral, provided: that, on her part, ſhe might appro- 
| priate 
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priate St. Lucia to herſelf. On theſe conditions, the B 95 * 
conquerors reſtored to the allied powers all the con- 


queſts they had made in America. 25 
From this time England loft the nn 


which, perhaps, may never return, of ſeizing all the 


avenues and making itſelf maſter of the ſources of 
all the wealth of the new world. Mexico was in its 
power, as the -Engliſh only were in poſſeſſion of the 
gulph that opens the way to it. This valuable con- 
tinent muſt, therefore, ſoon have become their pro- 
perty. It might have been allured, either by the of- 
fers of an eaſier government, or by the flattering 
hopes of liberty : the Spaniards might have been in- 
vited to ſhake off the yoke of the mother country, 
which only took up arms to diſtreſs its colonies, and 
not to protect them; or the Indians might have been 
tempted to break the chains that enſlaved them to an 


arbitrary government, The whole face of America 


might, perhaps, have been entirely changed, and the 
Engliſh more free and more equitable than other mo- 
narchical powers, could not but be benefited by ref- 
cuing the human race from the oppreſſions they ſuf- 
fercd in the new world, and by removing the injuries 
this oppreſſion _ occaſioned to Europe in particu- 
lar. N 
ALL thoſe ſubjeds, who are victims of the ſeverity, 
exactions, oppreſſion and deceit of arbitrary govern- 


ments; all thoſe families that are ruined by the raifſ- 
ing of ſoldiers, by the ravages of armies, by the loans 


for carrying on war, and by the infractions of peace; 


all men born to think and live as men, inſtead of 


obeying and becoming ſubject like brutes, would have 
gladly taken refuge in thoſe countries. "Theſe, as 
well as a multitude of workmen, without employ- 


ment; of huſbandmen without land; of men of ſci- 


ence without any occupation; and numbers of diſtreſſ- 
ed 
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v9 0 K ed and unfortunate perſons, would have fled into 
( , theſe regions, which require only juſt and civilized . 


inhabitants, to render them happy. Above all, the 
peaſants of the north, ſlaves to the nobility who 
trample upon them would certainly have been in- 
vited there: thoſe Ruſfian peaſants, who are employ- 


ed as executioners to torture the human race, inſtead 
of cultivating and fertilizing the earth. Numbers of 


them would certainly have been loſt in theſe tranſmi- 
grations through extenſive ſeas, into new climates ; 
but this would have been an infinitely leſs evil than 
that of a tyranny, working by flow and artful means, 
and ſacrificing ſo many people to the wills of a ſmall 
number of men. In a word, the Engliſh would be 
much more gloriouſly employed in ſupporting and fa- 
vouring ſo happy a revolution, than in tormenting 
themſelves in defence of a liberty, that excites the 
envy of all kings, and which they endeavour by eve- 
ry method to undermine and deſtroy. 

Tris is a with which, though founded on juſtice 
and humanity, is yet, les vain in itſelf, as it leaves 
nothing but regret in the mind of him that formed it. 
Muſt then the defires of the virtuous man for the 
proſperity of the world, be for ever loſt, while thoſe 
of the ambitious and extravagant are ſo often favour- 
ed by caſual events? | 

SINCE war has been the cauſe of ſo much evil, why 


does it not run through every ſpecies of calamity that 
it may, at length, tend to procure ſome good? But 


what has been the conſequence of the laſt war, one 
of thoſe that has been the moſt diſtreſsful to the hu- 
man race? It has occaſioned ravages in the four quar- 
ters of the globe; and has coſt Europe alone above a 


million of its inhabitants. Thoſe who were not its 


victims, are now diſtreſſed by it, and their poſterity 
will long be oppreſſed „ the enor- 


mous 
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mous taxes it has given riſe to. The nation, whom B a OK 
victory attended in all parts, ſtill feels the wounds 1 
by which its triumphs were obtained. Its public 
debt, which, at the beginning of the war, did not 
exceed 1, 617, o87, ob livres (70,747,558. 178. 6d.), 
aroſe, at the concluſion of the peace, to 3, 3 30,000,000 
livres ( 145,687, 500l. ), for which it muſt pay an in- 
tereſt of 111,577,490 livres (4,881,5151. 38. gd.) 
Bur it is time to quit the ſubje& of war. Let us 
now proceed to conſider by what means the nations, 
who have divided the great Archipelago of America, 
that has been the origin of ſo many quarrels and ne- 
gociations, and has given riſe to ſo many reflections, 
have been able to raiſe it to a degree of opulence, 
that may, without exaggeration, be conſidered as the 
firſt cauſe of all the great events that at preſent dil- 
turb the peace of the * 
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The E uropeans go into Africa to purchaſe 835 to eulti- 
vate the Caribbee iflands. The manner of conducting 
this ſpecies f commerce. Produce arifi ng from ihe la- 
bour of the ſlaves. 


Crrrain reſtleſs fugitives, the greateſt part 
of whom had either been diſgraced by the laws of 
their country, or ruined by their exceſſes; in this 
ſtate of deſperation, formed a deſign of attacking Spa- 
niſh or Portugueſe ſhips that were richly laden with 
the ſpoils of the new world. Some deſert iflands, 


- whoſe ſituation inſured ſucceſs to theſe piracies, ferv- 


ed at firſt for a place of rendezvous to theſe robbers, 
and ſoon became their country. Habituated to mur- 
der, they meditated the maſſacre of a plain and un- 
ſuſpecting people, who had received and treated them 
with humanity; and the civilized nations, of which 
theſe Buccaneers were the refuſe, adopted this infa- 
mous ſcheme without heſitation ; which was imme- 
diately ppt in execution. It then became neceſlary 
to conſider what advantages might accrue from ſo 


many enormities. Gold and filver, which were ſtill 


looked upon as the ſole valuable productions to be 
derived from America, had either never exiſted in ſe- 


veral of theſe new acquiſitions, or were no longer 


to be found there in ſufficient quantities to expect any 
conſiderable emoluments from working the mines. 
Certain 


* 
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Certain ſpeculative men, leſs blinded by their preju- 
dices than the multitude. generally are, imagined 
that a ſoil and climate, ſo totally different from ours, 
might either furniſh us with commodities to which 
we were ſtrangers, or which we were obliged to pur- 
_ Chaſe at an exorbitant price: they, therefore, deter- 
mined to apply themſelves to the culture of. them. 
'There were ſome obſtacles, apparently infurmount- 
able to the execution of this plan. The ancient 
inhabitants of the country were now entirely deſtroy- 
ed, and had they not been fo, the weakneſs of their 
ane their habit of eaſe and indolence, and 
their invincible averſion from labour, would ſcarcely 
have rendered them fit inſtruments to execute the 
deſigns of their oppreſſors. Theſe barbarians too, 
born in a temperate clime, could not ſupport Jabo- 
rious works of agriculture under- a burning and un- 


wholeſome ſky. Self-intereſt, ever fruitful in ex- 


pedients, deviſed the plan of ſeeking cultivators in 
Africa, a country in which the abominable and in- 
human cuſtom of ſelling its inhabitants hath ever 
prevailed. 

AFRICA is an immenſe region, connected to Aſia 
only by a narrow neck of land of twenty leagues, 

called the iſthmus of Suez. This natural and poli- 
tical boundary, muſt ſooner or later be broken down 
by the ocean, from that tendency it is obſerved to 
have of forming gulphs and ſtraits eaſtward. This 
great peninſula, cut by the equator into two unequal 
parts, forms an irregular, triangle, one of whoſe ſides 
fronts the eaſt, the other the north, and the third 
the welt. 

TRE eaſtern fide, which extends "RUA Suez as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope, is waſhed by the Red Sea 
and the ocean. The interior parts of the country 
are but little known, and what has been diſcovered 


of 
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of them, can neither excite the mercenary views of 
the trader, the curioſity of the traveller, nor the hu- 
manity of the philoſopher. Even the miſſionaries, 


after having made ſome progreſs in theſe countries, 


eſpecially in Abyſſinia, totally diſcouraged by the 
treatment they met with, have abandoned theſe peo- 
ple to their inconſtancy and perfidy. The coaſts are 
in general only dreadful rocks, or a waſte of dry and 
burning ſand. Thoſe portions, which are fit for 
cultivation, are parcelled out among the natives of 
the country, the Arabs, the Portugueſe and the 


Dutch. Their commerce, which conſiſts only in a 


Opinions 
concerning 
the north- 
ern coaſt 
of Africa. 


little ivory or gold, and ſome llaves, is connected 
with that of the Eaſt-Indies. 

TE northern fide, which extends from the FTI 
of Suez to the ſtraits of Gibraltar, is bounded b 
the Mediterranean. On this fide, nine hundred 
leagues of coaſt are occupied by Egypt, and by the 
country, which has for ſeveral centuries been known 

by the name of Barbary. 

EcyPT, which was the nurſery of arts and ſel ; 
ences, of commerce and government, offers nothing 
that can recall to the remembrance of the learned the 
idea of its former greatneſs. Bending under the yoke 
of deſpotiſm, which the ignorance and ſuperſtition of 
the Turks have impoſed on her, the ſole intercourſe 
ſhe ſeems to have with foreign nations by the ports of 
Damietta and of Alexandria, ferves only to render 
them witneſſes of her total declenſion and ruin. ; 
Tux fate of ancient Lybia, now Barbary, is no leſs 
wonderful. The early periods of this extenſive coun- 


try are involved in the greateſt obſcurity ; nor was any 


light thrown upon their hiſtory till the arrival of the 
Carthaginians. Theſe merchants, originally of Phœæ- 


nician extraction, about a hundred and thirty - ſeven 
years before the foundation of Rome, built a city, 


whoſe 
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whoſe territory, at firſt, very limited, in proceſs of BOOK. 
time, extended to all that country, known by the — , 
name of the kingdom of Tunis, and afterwards much 
further. Spain, and the greateſt part of the iſlands in 
the Mediterranean fell under its dominion. Many 
other kingdoms muſt apparently have ſerved to ag- 
grandize this enormous power, when her ambitious 
views interfered with thoſe of Rome. At the time of 
this dreadful collifion, a war between theſe two nati- 
ons was inftantly kindled, and carried on with ſuch 
obſtinacy and fury, that it was eaſy to forſee it would 
not terminate, but in the utter deſtruction of the one 
or the other. Rome, which was now in the height 
of its republican and patriotic principles, after many 
ſtubborn engagements in which the greateſt military 
kill was diſplayed, obtained a decifive' ſuperiority over 
that which was corrupted by its riches. The commer- 
Cial people became the ſlaves of the warlike power. 
Tux conquerors maintained themſelves in the poſ- 
ſeſhon of their conqueſts, till about the middle of the 
Vth century. The Vandals, then hurried on by their 
original impetuoſity beyond the limits of Spain, of 
which they were maſters, paſſed the pillars of Hercu- 
les, and, like an inundation, diffuſed themſelves over 
the country of Lybia. "Theſe barbarians would cer- 
tainly have preſerved the advantages they had acquir- 
ed by their irruptions, if they had kept up that mili- 
tary. ſpirit which their king Genſeric had inſpired them 
with. But with this barbarian, who was not deſtitute 
of genius, this ſpirit became extinct; military diſci- 
pline was relaxed, and the government which reſted 
only on this dale, was overthrown. Beliſarius ſur- 
priſed theſe people in this confuſion, extirpated them, 
and re-eſtabliſhed the empire in its ancient privileges. 
But this revolution was only momentary. Great men, 
who can Toll ow brig to maturity a riſing nationy 


cannot 
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cannot impart youth and vigour to an ancient and 
decayed people. 

In the V1Ith century, the Saracens, formidable in 
their inſtitutions and their ſucceſs, armed with the 
ſword, and with the coran, obliged the Romans, 
weakened by their diviſions, to repaſs the ſeas, and 
augmented with the acceſſion of the northern part of 
Africa, that vaſt dominion Mohammed had juſt found- 
ed with ſo much glory, The lieutenants of the Ca- 
liphs afterwards deprived their maſters of theſe rich 
ſpoils, and erected the provinces intruſted to their 
care, into independent ſtates. 

SUCH Was the ſtate of affairs at the beginning of the 
XVIth century, when the Mohammedans of Algiers, 
who were afraid of falling under. the yoke of Spain, 
invited the Turks to their aſſiſtance. The Porte ſent 
Barbaroſſa, who at firſt protected, but in the end en- 
Naved them. The Baſſas, who ſucceeded him, and 
were the governors of Tunis and Tripoli, cities that 
were hoth equally conquered and oppreſſed, exerciſed 
a tyranny, which very fortunately was carried to ſuch 
a height, that from its exceſs it muſt neceſſarily ter- 
minate in its own deſtruction ; and the ſame violent 
meaſures that ſupported it, were exerted in delivering 
the people from it. One ee en however, is 
worthy of obſervation, that the three ſtates adopted 
the ſame kind of government, which is a ſpecies of 


ariſtocracy. The chief, who under the title of Dey, 


governs the republic, is elected by the ſoldiers, who 
are always Turkiſh, and conſtitute the only nobility 
of the country. Theſe elections are ſeldom made 
without bloodſhed, and it is no unuſual thing for a 
man, who has been elected in the midſt of riot and 
Naughter, to be afterwards aſſaſſinated by a reſtleſs 
faction, who defign either to ſecure that diſtinction 
for themſelves, or to ſell it for their advancement. 
The empire of — which has ſucceſſively _— 
lowe 
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lowed up the kingdoms of Fez, of Tafilet, and of * E 
Sus, becauſe it is hereditary in a national family, is, TY 


however, ſ ubjected to the ſame revolutions. The atro- 
cious diſpoſitions of the princes and the people are the 
primary cauſe of this inſtability. 

THE interior parts of Barbary are full of Arabs, 
who are what men in the primitive ages muſt have 
been, ſhepherds in a wandering and unſettled ſtate, 
Cuſtoms, - which are diſguſtful to our effeminate man- 
ners, are conſidered by them as great, or ſimple as 
nature by which they are dictated. When the moſt 
illuſtrious among the Arabians intend to receive a 
ſtranger with marks of diſtinCtion, they go themſelves 
in ſearch of the choiceſt lamb of their flocks, ſlay it 
with their own hands, and like the patriarchs of 
Moſes, or the heroes of Homer, cutit in pieces, while 
their wives are occupied in the other preparations of 

the feaſt, The children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men 
among them, even of Scheiks and Emirs, tend the fa- 
mily flocks. The girls and boys have no other em- 
ployment during their tender years. 

THESE are not the happy manners of thoſe. who 
live in towns or inhabit the ſea ſhore. Equally averſe 
from the toils of agriculture and from the more ſeden - 

tary arts, they are become pirates. At firſt, they on- 
tented themſelves with ravaging the vaſt and fertile 
plains of Spain. They ſurpriſed the indolent inhabi- 
tants of the rich countries of Valencia, Granada and 
Andaluſia, while they were aſleep, and carried them 
off for ſlaves. Afterwards, diſdaining the booty they 
acquired from countries they had formerly cultivated, 
they built large veſſels, and inſulted the flags of all 
nations. Theſe naval equipments, which were gra- 
dually improved into little ſquadrons, received an an- 
nual accellion, by means of the avarice of great num- 
bers of chriſtians, who furniſhed the people of Bar- 
bary with materials for their armaments, who inter- 


eſted 
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BOOK eſted themſelves in their cruiſes, and who ſometimes 
"i ho even ventured to direct their operations. Theſe pi- 
rates have reduced the greateſt powers of Europe to 


the diſgrace of making them annual preſents, which, 
under whatever name they are diſguiſed, are in reality 
a tribute. They have ſometimes been puniſhed and 
humbled ; but their Iggy have never 895 totally 
Cuppreſled. 

CHARLES the 'V th, though always buſy in excitin 
commotions during the age in which he lived, wow” 
ſometimes penetrate into futurity, by chat foreſight 
which atones, in ſome degree, for the faults of a tur- 
bulent ſpirit, and ſaw what the people of Barbary 
might one day become. Diſdaining to enter into any 
kind of treaty with them, he formed the generous 
plan of deſtroying them. The rivalry of Francis the 
xt made his project miſcarry: and ſince his time hiſ- 
tory has had no opportunity of celebrating any prince 


for reſuming the idea of ſo glorious an enterpriſe, 
the execution of which would, rel be N 


with no great difficult. 
Tx inhabitants of Barbary groan under a * 


| of which they are impatient. The tyrant of Morocco 


inſolently ſports wirh the liberties and lives of his 
ſubjects. This deſpotic ſovereign, an executioner in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, every day expoſes on 
the walls of his palace, or his capital, the heads of the 
innocent or the guilty whom he has ſlaughtered with 
his own hand. Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, though 
exempt from a like feroeity, are, however, under a 
ſevere ſubjection. Slaves to fifteen or twenty thoufand 
Turks, who have been choſen out from among the 


x dregs of the Ottoman empire, they become in a va- 


riety of ways the victims of this brutal ſoldiery. An 
authority reſting on ſo unſteady a baſis, cannot poſſibly 
be firmly eſtabliſhed, and might be eaſily ar 1-1 


Sw 
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Jo foreign ſuccour would retard its fall for a mo- B 00x 
ment. The only power that might be ſuſpected of 5 
wiſhing its preſervation, namely the Ottoman empire, | 
is not ſo highly gratified with the vain title of pro- 
tector, which it confers on it, as to intereſt itſelf 
warmly in their ſafety. All endeavours to excite the 
Turks to interfere, by ſubmiſſions, which particular 
circumſtances might, probably extort from theſe plun- 
derers, would certainly be ineffectual. Their intrea- 
ties would not impart ſtrength. For theſe two cen- 
turies paſt, the Porte has no navy, and its military | 
power is continually decaying. 11 
Bur to what people is reſerved the glory of break- 
ing thoſe fetters which Africa is thus inſenſibly pre- 
paring for us,” and of removing thoſe terrors, which 
are ſo formidable to navigation ? Nonation canattempt 
it alone; perhaps, if it did, the jealouſy of the reſt 
would throw ſecret abſtacies 3 in its way. This muſt, 
therefore, be the work of a general combination. All 
the maritime powers muſt concur in the execution of 
a deſign, in which all are equally intereſted, Theſe 
ſtates, which every thing invites to mutual alliance, 
to mutual good-will, to mutual defence, ought to be 
_ weary of the calamities which they reciprocally bring 
upon each other. After having ſo frequently united 
for their mutual deſtruction, let them at length take 
up arms for their preſervation. War for once, at 
leaſt, will then become uſeful and juſt. | 
ONE may venture to aſſert, that ſuch a war would 
be of no long continuance, if it were conducted with | 
{kill and unanimity. Each member of the confederacy, 
attacking at the ſame time the enemy it had to reduce, 
would experience but a weak reſiſtance, or, perhaps, 
none. The people of Barbary, being thus ſuddenly 
deprived of all power of defending themſelves, would 
undoubtedly abandon their di and relinquiſh 
Vor. III. the 
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the goyernment by which they have been conſtant] 
oppreſſed. Perhaps this nobleſt and greateſt of enter- 


priſes would coſt Europe leſs blood and treaſure, than 


the moſt trivial of thoſe quarrels with which it is con- 
tinually agitated. / 

No man would do the politicians who ſhould form 
this plan the injuſtice to ſuppoſe, that they would con- 


fine their ambition to the filling up of roads, demo- 


liſhing of forts, and ravaging of coafts. Such narrow 
notions would be inconſiftent with the preſent im- 
provements of reaſon, The countries ſubdued, would 
remain to the conquerors, and each of the Allies would 
acquire poſſeſſions, proportionate to the aſſiſtance they 
had given to the common cauſe. Theſe conqueſts 
would become ſo much the more ſecure, as the hap- 
pineſs of the vanquiſhed would be the conſequence of 
them. This race of pirates, theſe ſea monſters, would 
be changed into men by ſalutary laws, and examples 
of humanity. The progreſs they would gradually 
make, by the knowledge we ſhould impart to them, 
would in time diſpel that fanaticiſm which ignorance 
and miſery have kept up in their minds. They would 
ever recollect with gratitude the memorable æra which 
Had brought us to their ſhores, 

We ſhould no longer ſee them leave a country un- 
cultivated, which was formerly ſo fertile. Corn and 
various fruits would ſoon cover this immenſe tract of 
land. Theſe productions would be bartered for the 
works of our induſtry and of our manufaQtures. Eu- 


ropean traders ſettled in Africa, would become the 
| factors of this trade, which would prove of mutual ad- 


vantage to both countries. A communication ſo natu- 
ral, between oppoſite « coaſts, and between people wha 
have a neceſſary intercourſe with each other, would, 


as it were, extend the boundaries of the world. This 


new kind of conqueſt hs preſents itſelf to us, would 
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amply compenſate for thoſe, which during ſo many B o 2E K 
centuries, have contributed to the diſtrefs of mankind. AS vu 


Tu jealouſy of the great maritime powers, who 
have obſtinately rejected all expedients to re-eſtabliſh 
tranquillity on our ſeas, hath been the chief impedi- 
ment to ſo important a revolution. The hope of 
checking the induſtry of every weak ſtate, hath accuſ- 


tomed them to wiſh, that theſe piracies of Barbary 


ſhould continue, ak hath even induced them to en- 
courage theſe plunders, This is an enormity, the ig- 
nominy of which they would never have incurred, if 
their underſtanding had equalled their mercena 

views. All nations would certainly profit from this 


happy change; but the greateſt advantages would in- 


falliby redound to the maritime ſtates, in proportion to 
their power. Their ſituation, the ſafety of their na- 
vigation, the greatneſs of their capital, and various 
other means, would ſecure them this ſuperiority, Th 
are conſtantly complaining of the ſhackles which na- 
tional envy, the folly of reſtraints and prohibitions, 
and the confined idea of excluſive traffic, have impoſed 
upon their activity. The people gradually become as 
much {trangers to one another as they were in the bar- 
barous ages. The void, which this want of commu- 
nication neceſſarily occaſions, ' would be filled up, if 
Africa were brought to have wants and reſources to 
ſatisfy them. The ſpirit of commerce would have a 
new career opened to its exertion, 
HowWEVER, if the reduction and ſubſeQion of Bar- 


bary would not become a ſource of happineſs for them 


as well as for ourſelves; if we are reſolved not to 
treat them as brethren ; if we wiſh not to conſider 
them as our friends; if we muſt keep up and perpe- 
tuate ſlavery and poverty amongſt them; if fanaticiſm 
can ftill renew thoſe deteſtable cruſades, which philo- 


tophy too late has conſigned to the indignation of all 


I 2 | ages; 
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ages; if Africa muſt at length become the ſeene of 
our cruelties, as Aſia and America have been, and 


| ill are; may the project which humanity hath now 


dictated to us, for the good of our fellow-creatures, be 
buried in perpetual oblivion ! Let us remain in our 
ports. It is indifferent, whether they be Chriſtians 
or Muſſulmen who ſuffer, Man is the only m__ 
worthy to intereſt man. 

Do we hope to accuſtom the Africans to commerce, 
by the flow and gentle expedients of treaties, which 
muſt often be renewed, when they are obliged to be 
purchaſed every time? To be aſſured of the contrary, 
it is only neceſlary to take a tranſient view of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the Europeans with regard to theſe people. 

THe French have never trafficked with Morocco, 
but have always been in a ſtate of war with it. The 
ed alte they have received, never appear there but 
occaſionally. The whole commerce is almoſt entirely 


in the hands of Denmark, which hath committed the 


management of it to a company, formed upon a capi- 
tal of five hundred ſhares of five hundred crowns each 
(651. 128. 6d.) It was eſtabliſhed in 1755, and it is 
to continue forty years, It imports Engliſh cloth, 

filver tiſſues, and filks : fome linens, planks, iron, tar, 
and ſulphur ; and brings in exchange, copper, gums, 


wool, wax, and leather. Theſe exchanges are made 


at Sally, Tetuan, Mongador, Safia, and Santa-Cruz. 
One may judge of the extent of this commerce by the 
profits of the cuſtoms farmed out, ee ur _ are for 7 
255,000 livres (11, 156l. 88. ) 

Tux trade of Algiers is not ſo angled The 
Engliſh, French, and Jews of Leghorn, are rivals in 
it. The two firſt ſend in their own veſſels, and the 
laſt under a neutral flag, cloth, ſpice, paper, hard- 
Ware, * ſugar, — alum, indigo, 3 

mea 3 
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heal ; and receive in exchange, wool; wax, feathers, B 0.0 K 
leather, oil, and ſeveral goods zrifing from captures 


The returns, though they amount to a fourth more 
than the out-goings, do not annually exceed a million 
of livres (43, 7 50t:) France has one half, and her ri- 
vals nearly divide the reſt. 

INDEPENDENT of this commerce, which is totally 
carried on by the capital, there is ſome traffic at Cal- 
lua, Bona, and Collou, three other ports of the re- 
public. This trade would have been extended and 
improved, if it had not been fubjected to a monopoly 
and that too a foreign one. Ancient treaties, which 

have been generally obſerved, have yielded this vaſt 
_ coaſt to an excluſive company eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles. 
Its capital is twelve hundred thoufand livres ( 52, 500l.) 
and its annual traffic in merchandiſe, which may 
amount to eight or nine hundred thouſand, (about 
37, o00l. on an average, ) employs thirty or forty ſhips. 
It purchaſes corn, wool, coral, and leather, with fpecie. 

Tunis may receive two millions (87,5001. ) in fo- 
reign merchandiſe, and ſells its own for two millions 
five hundred thouſand livres (109,3751.) The French 
engroſs two thirds of this traffic, and the Tuſcans the 
reſt. 'This commerce is ſupported and carried on 
nearly in the fame manner as "ON traffic in other 


ſtates of Barbary. 


Tux trade carried on at Tripoli is the leaft conſi- 


derable. The country is ſo wretched, that nothing 
can be imported thither but ſome hardware of little 


value. The exports of wool, ſenna, aſhes, wax, and 
pulſe, are ſcarce worth notice. But though this coaſt 


is of ſmall advantage to commerce, by the little it can 
farnifh ; and though it is detrimental to it by the pi- 
racies chat are exerciſed there, the weſtern coaſt of 
Africa fully compenſates theſe loffes by the benefit it 
procures to the American colonies. 
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THe coaſt of this immenſe country extends from 
the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope. 
All its inhabitants are black. The cauſe of this ſin- 
gularity has been the ſubject of much inquiry, which 
hath given rife to a variety of ſyſtems. Some have ab- 
ſurdly ſuppoſed, that the negroes being the deſcend- 
ents of Cain, - have had this mark of infamy ſtamped 
upon them, as a puniſhment for the fratricide of their 
anceſtor. If it were ſo, it muſt be allowed, that his 
poſterity have made a ſevere atonement for his crime; 
and that the deſcendents of the pacific Abel, have 
thoroughly avenged the blood of their innocent father. 

Bur waiving the diſcuſſion of ſuch ridiculous fan- 
cies, let us inquire whether it is poſſible that the ne- 
groes ſhould derive their colour from the climate they 
inhabit ? Some philoſophers and eminent naturaliſts 
are of this opinion. There are no negroes, ſay they, 
but in the hotteſt countries. Their colour becomes 
darker, the nearer they approach to the equator. It 
becomes lighter or more bright at the extremities of 
the torrid zone. The whole human ſpecies in general 
contract whiteneſs from the ſnow, and grow tanned 
in the ſun. Various ſhades may be obſerved from 
white to black, and from black to white, marked out 
as it were by the parallel degrees which cut the earth 
from the equator to the poles. If the zones, imagined 
by the inventors of the ſphere, were repreſented by 
real bands, one might perceive the jetty colour of the 


natives inſenſibly decreaſe to the right and left as far 


as the two tropics ; from thence the brown colour of 
the inhabitants grow paler and brighter to the polar 
circles, by ſhades of white, becoming more and more 
brilliant. But it is ſomewhat remarkable, that nature, 
which hath laviſhed the brightneſs of the moſt beauti- 
ful colours on the ſkin and plumage of animals, and 
on vegetables and wetals, ſhould, properly ſpeaking, 
have 
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have left men without colour, ſince black and white are 


nothing but the beginning and abſence of all colours. | 


WHATEVER be the original and radical cauſe of 
that variety of complexion in the human ſpecies, it is 
agreed, that this complexion is owing to a gelatinous 
ſubſtance that is lodged between the cuticle and the 
ſkin. This ſubſtance is blackiſh in negroes, brown 
in olive coloured or ſwarthy people, white in Europe- 
ans, and diverſified with reddiſh ſpots in people who 
have extremely light or red hair. 1 2 

ANATOMY hath diſcovered, that in negroes the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain is blackiſh, that the pineal gland 
is entirely black, and their blood is of a much deeper 
red than that of white people. Their ſkin is always 


hotter, and their pulſe quicker. The paſſions, there- 


fore, of fear and love, are carried to exceſs among 


theſe people ; and this is the reaſon why they are more 
effeminate, more indolent, more weak, and unhappily 
more fit for ſlavery. Beſides, their intellectual facul- 
ties being nearly exhauſted by the exceſſes of ſenſual 
pleaſures, they have neither memory nor underſtand- 
ing to ſupply by art the deficiency of their ſtrength, 
Their hair, it is ſaid, is curled, becauſe, having to 


penetrate through a net-work of a more denſe and te- 


nacious ſubſtance, it becomes twiſted, and cannot be 
lengthened out. The ſweat of the negroes diffuſes a 
ſtrong and diſagreeable odour, becauſe it is impregna- 
ted with that thick and rancid greaſe. which hath been 
long lodged, and ſlowly oozes out between the cuti- 


cle and the ſkin. This ſubſtance is ſo palpable, that 


one may diſtinguiſh in it with a microſcope a ſedi- 
ment formed in little blackiſh globules. Hence the 


perſpiration of a negro, when it is copious, tinges the. 


linen cloth which wipes it off. One of the incon- 
veniencies of this black colour, an emblem of the 
night which confounds all objects, is, that the ne- 
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groes have been obliged, in order to be known at a 
diſtance, to flaſh themſelves, and mark their ſkins 
with different colours. This cuſtom is general, efpe- 
cially among the wandering tribes of this people. As 
we find it, however, eſtabliſhed among the favages of 
Tartary and Canada, it may be doubtful whether the 
practice does not rather ariſe from the roving way of 
life, than from the nature of their complexion. 

ANATOMY hath. gone further, and diſcovered the 
origin of the blackneſs of negroes in the principles of 
generation. Nothing more it ſhould feem would be 
neceſſary to prove, that negroes are a particular ſpecies 
of men. For if any thing difcriminates the ſpecies, 
or the claſſes in each ſpecies, it is certainly the differ- 
ence of the ſemen. The colour of the negroes is, 
therefore, falfely ſuppoſed to be owing to the climate, 
tince in Africa, under the fame parallels, the eaſtern 
coalt has no negroes, and even produces white people; 
and that in America the heat of the ſun, and nature 
of the ſoil, have never produeed any negroes. 

THOUGH it ſhould be allowed, that the weſtern 
coaſt of Africa is the hotteſt region of the whole 
globe, the only inference to be deduced from this, 
would be, that there are climates proper only to cer- 
tain ſpecies, or certain ſpecies adapted to particular 
climates ; but not that the difference of climates would 
change the fame ſpecies from white to black. The 
fun has not the power of altering and modifying the 
germina of reproduction. White people never become 
black in Africa, nor negroes white in America. An 
union, indeed, between the ſexes of thefe two ſpecies, 
produces the meſtees, who partake equally of the co- 
lour, features, and complexion of both. If man were 
originally white, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that having been 
created nearer to the frigid than to the torrid zone, 


he people the earth ſucceſſively from the poles to the 


equator : 
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equator : while, on the contrary, the fertility of the B 1 4 K 
globe between the tropics, is a preſumption that it  , 


has been peopled from the equator to the poles. 

Tux climate inhabited by the negroes, exhibits no 
palpable variations but ſuch as may be occaſioned by 
ſands or moraſſes. The almoſt inſupportable heat of 
their days, is ſucceeded by very cool and refreſhing 
nights, with this difference only, that they are leſs ſo 
in the rainy ſeaſons than in the times of drought. The 
dew, lefs profuſe under a cloudy ſky than under a ſe- 
rene horizon, is undoubtedly the cauſe of this ſingu- 
larity. | | 

FRo the frontiers of the empire of Morocco, as 
far as Senegal, the land is entirely barren, Some 
Arabs, the deſcendants of thoſe who conquer Bar- 
bary, and ſome Moors, the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, lead a miſerable wandering life amidſt 
thoſe burning and dry ſands, which are finally loſt in 
the vaſt ſolitudes of Sahara. ſe | | 

THE banks of the Niger, Gambia, and Sierra Le- 
ona, and thoſe of ſome leſs conſiderable rivers, which, 
flow in that long ſpace that intervenes between theſe 
principal rivers, exhibit proofs of the greateſt fertility. 
Maize grows there without much cultivation, as well 
as all the fruits that are natural to America : and the 
care of flocks conſtitutes almoſt the ſole employment 
of the inhabitants. They are fond of mare's milk, 
which 1s their principal nouriſhment, and travel but 
little; becauſe they have no wants to induce them to 
leave their country, | 

THE inhabitants of Cape Monte environed on every 
fide by ſands, form a nation entirely ſeparated from 
the reſt of Africa. In the rice of their marſhes conſiſts 
all their nouriſhment and their ſole riches. Of this 
they ſell a ſmall quantity to the Europeans, for which 
they receive in exchange brandy and hard-ware. 
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From the Cape of Palmas to the river Volta, the 
inhabitants are traders and huſbandmen. They are 


huſbandmen, becauſe their land, though ſtony, abun- 


dantly requites the neceſſary labour and expence of 
clearing it. They are traders, becauſe they have be- 
hind them nations which furniſh them with gold, 
copper, ivory, and ſlaves; and becauſe nothing ob- 
ſtructs a continued communication between the people 
of the country and thoſe of the coaſt. It is the fole 
country in Africa, where, in a long ſpace, there are no 


deſerts or deep rivers to obſtruct the traveller, and 


where waterand the means of ſubſiſtence may be found, 
BETWEEN the river of Volta and that of Calbary, 
the coaſt is flat, fertile, populous and cultivated. The 
country which extends from Calbary to Gabon is very 
different. Almoſt totally covered with thick foreſts, 
producing little fruit and no corn, it may be ſaid to 
be rather inhabited by wild beaſts than . by men. 
Though the rains are there very frequent and copious, 


as they muſt be under the equator, the land is ſo 


ſandy, that immediately after the ſhowers are fallen, 
there remains not the leaſt appearance of moiſture, 
To the ſouth of the line, and as far as Zara, the 
coaſt preſents an agreeable proſpect. Low at its be- 
ginning, it gradually riſes, and exhibits a ſcene of 


cultivated fields, intermixed with woods, always ver- 


dant, and of meadows covered with palm-trees. 
From Zara to Coanza, and ſtill further, the coaſt 
is in general high and craggy. In the interior parts 
of this country is an elevated plain, the ſoil of which 
is compoſed of a large, thick and fertile ſand. | 
A LITTLE beyond Coanza a barren region inter- 
venes, of above two hundred leagues in extent, which 
is terminated by the country of the Hottentots. In 
this'long ſpace, there are no inhabitants known except 
the Cimbebes, with whom no intercourſe is kept up. 


THE 
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T x varieties, obſervable on the ſhores of the weſt 
of Africa, do not prevent them from enjoying a very 
extraordinary, and, perhaps, a fingular advantage. 

On this immenſe coaſt, thoſe tremendous rocks are no 
where ſeen, which are ſo alarming to the navigator. 
The ſea is univerſally calm, the wind regular, and the 
anchorage ſecure. Several excellent havens are here 
to be met with, where the mariner unmoleſted may 
purſue the labours which the refitting of large ſhips 
require. 

THe winds and currents, during ſix months of the 
year, from April to November, have nearly the ſame 
direction. To the ſouth of the line, the ſouth-eaſt 
wind predominates, and the direction of the currents 
is towards the north; and to the north of the line, 
the eaſt wind prevails, and the direction of the cur- 
rents is towards the north-eaſt. During the ſix other 

months, ſtorms, by intervals, change the direction of 
the wind, but it no longer blows with the ſame vio- 
lence: the ſpring of the air ſeems to be relaxed. The 
cauſe of this variation appears to influence the direc- 
tion of the currents: to the north of the line, they 
tend to the ſouth-weſt, beyond the line to the ſouth. 

V AGUE conjectures can only be formed with re- 
gard to every thing which reſpects the interior parts 
of Africa; but it is a fact well authenticated, that 
throughout the whole extent of the coaſt the govern- 
ment is arbitrary. Whether the deſpotic ſovereign aſ- 


cends the throne by right of birth, or by e 
the people have no other law but his will. 


BuT what will ſeem extraordinary to the inhabi- 


tants of Europe, where the great number of heredita- 


ry monarchies obſtructs the tranquillity of elective 


governments, and the proſperity of all free ſtates, is, 
that in Africa, the countries which are leaſt liable to 
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revolutions, are thoſe, which have preſerved the right, 


of 


a. 
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B O O K of electing their chiefs. This is uſually an old man; 


I. 
4 


whoſe wiſdom is generally known. The manner, in 
which this choice is made; is very fimple; but it is 
only ſuited to very ſmall ſtates. In three days the 
people, by mutual conſent, meet at the houſe of that 
citizen who appears to them the moſt proper perſon 
to be their ſovereign. If the ſuffrages are divided, he 
who has obtained the greateſt number of them, names 
on the fourth day one of thoſe who have had fewer 
voices than himſelf. Every freeman hath a right to 
vote. There are even ſome tribes where the women 
enjoy thi: privilege, . 
SUCH is, excepting the hereditary kingdoms of 
Benin and Juda, the manner in which that little 
group of ſtates that are to the north of the line, is 
formed. To the ſouth we meet with Mayumba and 
Cilingo, where chiefs are admitted among the miniſ- 
ters of religion ; and with the empires of Loango and 
Congo, where the crown is perpetual in the male line; 
by the female fide; that is, the eldeſt ſon of the 
king's eldeſt fiſter inherits the throne, when it be⸗ 
comes vacant. Theſe people believe, that a child is 


* © 7. v 


much more certainly the ſon of his mother, than of 


the man whom ſhe marries : they truſt rather to the 
time of delivery which they ſee, than to that of con- 


ception, of which they are not witneſſes. 
THESE nations live in a total ignorance of that art 
ſo revered among us, under the name of politics. 
They do not, however, neglect to obſerve ſome of its 
formalities. The cuſtom of fending embaſſies is fa- 
miliar to them, whether to ſolicit aid againſt a pow= 
erful enemy, or to requeſt a mediator in their differ- 
ences, or to congratulate others upon their fucceſſes, 
upon the birth of a child, or upon the falling of a 
ſhower after a great drought. "The envoy muſt never 
ſtay me than a day at the place of his miſſion ; e 
trave 


. 
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his dignity, and he is accompanied by five or fix 


friends. In thoſe places where he ſtops to refreſh him- 


ſelf, he is received with reſpe&t; but he cannot de- 
part before the ſun riſes, and without the ceremony 


of his hoſt aſſembling ſome perſons to witneſs that no 


accident hath happened to him. In other reſpects, 
theſe people are ſtrangers to any negociations that are 
in the leaſt complicated, They never enter into any 


ſtipulations for the paſt, nor for the future; but con- 
Hae themſelves wholly to the preſent. Hande we may 


Tonclude, that theſe nations cannot have regular or 


ſettled connections with the other parts of the globe. 
THis ſyſtem of war is as little complicated as 
their politics. None of theſe governments retain troops 


in pay. Every freeman is by condition a ſoldier. All 
take up arms to guard their frontiers, or to make ex- 


curſions in queſt of booty. The officers are choſen 
by the ſoldiers, and the choice is confirmed by the 
prince. The army marches, and moſt frequently the 


| hoſtilities, which are begun in the morning, are ter- 


minated in the evening. At leaſt, the incurſion never 
continues for any length of time; for as they have no 


magazines, the want of ſubſiſtence. obliges them ta 


retire. It would prove a great misfortune to theſe 
people, if they were acquainted with the art of en 
ing the field fifteen days together. 

TRE deſire of extending their territories is not the 
cauſe of the diſturbances which frequently throw theſe 


countries into confuſion. An inſult committed in a 


ceremony, a clandeſtine or violent robbery, the rape 
of a daughter; theſe are the ordinary occaſions of a 
war, The day after the battle, each fide redeems their 
reſpective priſoners, They are exchanged for mer- 
chandiſe, or for ſiaves. No portion of the territory 
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hed during the night in the ſtates of a foreign prince, B At K 
. Hei is preceded by a drum, which announces from afar 
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XI. 
3 whoſe chief fixes the extent which every perſon is to 


cultivate, in order to reap the fruits of it. 

THis manner of terminating differences is not 
merely that of little ſtates, whoſe chiefs are too wiſe 
to aſpire after enlarging their dominions, and tos 
much advanced in years not to be fond of peace. 
Great empires are obliged to conform to theſe princi- 
ples with neighbours much weaker than themſelves, 
The ſovereign has never any ſtanding army, and 
though he diſpoſes at pleaſure of the lives of the go- 
vernors of his provinces, he preſcribes them no rules 
of adminiſtration. Theſe are petty princes, who for 
tear of being ſuſpected of ambition and puniſhed with 
death, live in concord with the elective colonies which 
ſurround them. Unanimity between the more conſi- 
derable powers and the ſmaller ſtates, is preſerved as 


much by the great authority the prince hath over his 


ſubjects, as by the impoſſibility there is of his exert- 


ing it as he pleaſes, He can only ſtrike a ſingle blow, 


or cauſe a ſingle head to be ſtruck off. He may, in- 
deed, command that his lieutenant ſhould be affaſf- 
nated, and the whole province will obey his orders; 
but were he to command all the inhabitants of a pro- 
vince to be put to death, he would find no one ready 
to execu e his orders; nor would he be able to excite 
any other province to take up arms againſt that which 
diſobeyed him. His power againſt individuals is un- 
limited; but he can do very little againſt the whole 
collective body, | 

. ANOTHER reaſon which prevents the fmall ſtates 
from being enſlaved by the great ones, is, that theſe 
people annex no idea to the glory of conqueſts. The 
only perſon, who appears to have been animated with 
it, was a flave-broker, who, from his infancy, had 
frequented the European veſſels, and who, in his ri- 


per 
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per years, had made a voyage to Portugal. Every BO --__ 
thing he ſaw and heard, fired his imagination and — | 
taught him that a great name was frequently acquired 
by being the cauſe of great calamities. At his return 
into his country, he felt himſelf greatly humiliated at 
being obliged to obey people leſs enlightened than him- 
ſelf. His intrigues raiſed him to the dignity of chief 
of the Acanis, and he preyailed on them to take up 
arms againſt their neighbours, Nothing could oppoſe 
his valour, and his dominion extended over more than 
an hundred leagues of coaſt, of which Anamabou was 
the center. At his death no one dared to ſucceed him: 
and all the ſupports of his authority failing at once, 
eyery thing returned to its former ſituation. 
THz Chriſtian and Mohammedan religion ſeem to 
have taken poſſeſſion of the two extremities of that | 
part of the weſt of Africa, which is frequented by the | 
Europeans. The muſſulmen of Barbary have carried | 
their religious ſyſtem to the people of the Cape de 
Verd iſlands, who have extended it ſtill further, In 
proportion as theſe religious opinions have been diſ- 
tant from their ſource, they have undergone ſo great 
an alteration, that each kingdom, each village, each 
family maintained a different ſyſtem. Excepting cir- | | 
cumciſion, which is univerſal, it would ſcarcely be ; 
imagined that theſe people profeſſed the ſame worfhip. | 
This religion does not penetrate beyond the cape of | 1 
Monta, whoſe inhabitants have no rammen | [ 
with their neighbours, | 
WHAT the Arabs had done to the north of the line | 
for the Coran, the Portugueſe afterwards did to the 1 
ſouth for the Goſpel. Towards the end of the fif- | | 
teenth century, they eſtabliſhed it fram the country of it 
Benguela to Zara. A mode of worſhip, which offer- 
ed ſure and eaſy means for the expiation of all crimes 


Was _— agreeable t to the taſte of nations, whoſe 
| religion 
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B 0. 0 K religion did not afford them ſuch comfortable pro- 


. 


ſpects. If it was afterwards proſcribed in ſeveral ſtates 


it was owing to the exceſſes of thoſe who propagated 


it, which drew upon it this diſgrace. It hath even 
been totally diſguiſed in the countries where it has 
been preſerved; a few trifling ceremonies are the _ 
remains of it. 

TRE coaſts which are in the center have oreſeryed 
ſome local ſuperſtitions, whoſe origin muſt be very 
ancient, They conſiſt in the worſhip of that innu- 
merable multitude of divinities or Fetiches, which 


every perſon makes after his own fancy and for his 


own uſe ; in the belief of auguries, trials by fire and 
boiling water, and in the power of Gris-Gris. There 
are ſome ſuperſtitions more dangerous ; I mean that 
blind confidence which they repoſe in the prieſts who 
are the miniſters and promoters of them; theſe: are 


intruſted with the ſacred depoſit of the national tradi- | 


tions : and pretend to prophecy. 'The correſpondence 
which they are ſuppoſed to hold with the evil ſpirit 
makes them conſidered as the arbiters of the barren- 
neſs and fertility of the country. On this account the 
firſt fruits are always offered to them. All their other 
errors have a ſocial tendency, and conſpire to render 
man more humane and peaceable. 

Tux different religions which are ſpread through 


Africa, have not changed the manner of living; be- 


cauſe the influence of the climate there is ſo predomi- 


nant, that opinions have but little effect upon their 
manners. The houſes are always built of the branches 
of the palm tree, moſt commonly of earth and covered 


with ſtraw, oſiers, or reeds. Their furniture conſiſts 


ſolely of baſkets, earthen pots, mats which ſerve as beds, 
and cabalaſhes of which all their utenſils are made. 
A girdle round the Joins is their only apparel. They 
live on 5 fiſh, fruit, rice, or on bread made of 


mai Te, 
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maize, :11-baked. Their drink is * wine of the 292 K 
Palm tree. Arts are unknown amongſt them. All 3 


their labours are confined. to certain ruſtie employ- 


ments. Scarce one hundredth part of their country is 


cultivated, and that in a very wretched manner, either 
by poor people, or by ſlaves, who, from their indo- 
lence and ſtation, have the greateſt eren fret la- 
bour. . 

THERE is a greater variety obſervable 3 in their n man- 
ners than in their wants. On the banks of the Ni- 
ger, the women are generally handfome, if beauty 
conſiſts in ſymmetry of proportion and not in colour. 
Modeſt, affable and faithful, an air of innocence ap- 
pears in their looks, and their language is an indica- 
tion of their baſhfulneſs. The names of Zilia, Ca- 
lypſo, Fanny, Zama, which ſeem to be names of 
pleaſure, are pronounced with an inflection of voice, 

of the ſoftneſs and ſweetneſs of which our organs are 
not ſuſceptible. The men are of a proper ſize, their 
ſkin is as black as ebony, and their features and coun- 
tenances pleaſing, The habit of taming horſes and 
hunting wild beaſts gives them an air of dignity. 


They do not eaſily put up with an affront; but the 


example of thoſe animals they have reared, inſpires 
them with boundleſs gratitude for a maſter who treats 
them with indulgence. It is impoſſible to find ſer- 
vants more attentive, . more - ſober, and who have 
ſtronger attachments; but: they do not make good 
huſbandmen ; becauſe 'their body -is not habituated 
to ſtoop and bemd: en the nen in rr 0 


clear it. 


TR e of the: African e to- 


wards the eaſt. The people of this climate are ſtrong, 
but ſhort, They have an air of ſtrength, which is 
denoted by firm muſcles; and the features of their 
faces are ſ a out, and have no expreſſion. The 
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| BOOK figuresimpreſſed on their foreheads and on their cheeks 

i inscreaſe their natural deformity. An ungrateful ſoil, | 

which is not improveable by culture, has forced them 

to have recourſe to fiſhing, though the ſea, which they 
can ſcarce venture upon, on account of a bar that runs 
along the coaſt, ſeems to divert them from it. Thus 
repulſed, as it were, by the elements, they have ſought 
for aid among adjacent nations more favoured by na- 
ture; from whom they have derived their ſubſiſtence 
by ſelling them ſalt, A ſpirit of traffic hath been 
diffuſed among them ſince the arrival of the Euro- 
peans z becauſe ideas are unfolded in all men in pro- 
portion to the variety of objects that are preſented to 
them; and becauſe more combinations are neceſlary 
to barter a ſlave for ſeveral ſorts of merchandiſe, than 
to ſell a buſhel of ſalt. Beſides, though they are well 
adapted to all employments where ſtrength only is re- 
quired, yet they are unfit for the internal duties of do- 

meſtic life. This condition of life is repugnant to 
their cuſtoms, according to which they are paid ſepa- 
rately for every thing they do. And, indeed, the reci-s 
procation of daily labour and daily recompence is, 
perhaps, one of the beſt incentives to induſtry among 
all men. The wives of theſe mercantile negroes ſhare 
all their labours except that of fiſhing. They have 
neither the amiableneſs, modeſty, diſcretion nor beau- 

ty of the women of the Niger, and they appear to have 

in leſs Tenfibility. In comparing the two nations it might 

(ſt perhaps, be imagined, that the one conſiſts of the lows 

1 eſt claſs of people in a poliſhed and civilized city, and 

i ih that the other hath enjoyed the advantages of ſuperior 

| education. Their language is a ſtrong indication of 

| their character. The accents of the one have an ex- 

1 treme ſweetneſs, thoſe of the other; are harſn and dry 

1 like the ſoil they inhabit. Their vivacity, even in 

1 e reſembles che furious * of anger. 

Z | Barons | 
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BEYOND the river Volta, in Benin, and in the other BOOK 
XI. 
countries, known under the general name of the Gold- pos 
en Coaſt, the people have a ſmooth ſkin, and of a dark 
black colour; their teeth are beautiful; they are of a 
middling Aature, but well ſhaped, and bave a baſhful 
countenance. Their faces though agreeable enough 
would be much more ſo, if the women were not uſed 
to ſcar them, and the men to burn their foreheads. 
The baſis of their creed is a metempſycoſis of a pe- 
culiar kind: they believe, that in whatever place 
they remove to, or wherever they are tranſported, 
they ſhall return after their death, whether cauſed by 
the laws of nature, or by their own hands, to their 
native country. This conviction conſtitutes their 
happineſs; becauſe they conſider their country as the 
moſt delightful abode in the univerſe. This pleaſing 
error conduces to humanize them. Foreigners, who 
reſide in this climate, are treated with reſpectful ci- 
vility, from a perſuaſion that they are come there to 
receive the recompence due to their conduct. This 
people have a diſpoſition to chearfulneſs not obſerva- 
ble in the neighbouring nations; they are inclined 
to labour, have a ready conception, a ſolidity of judg- 
ment, principles of equity ſeldom altered by circum- 
ſtances, and a great facility of adapting themſelves 
to foreign manners. They are tenacious of their 
commercial cuſtoms, even when they are not advan- 
tageous to them. The method of trafficking with | | 
them was, for a long time, the ſame that had been at 
firſt praiſed among them. The firſt veſſel that ar- 
rived diſpoſed of its cargo before another was permit- | | | 
ted to trade. Each had its turn, The commodities 
were ſold at the ſame fixed price to all. It is but 
very lately that the nation hath reſolved to avail itſelf | | 
of the advantages it might derive from the number of 1 | 
European nations frequenting its ports. | 3 | 
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"Tre people ſituated between the Line and Zara, 
have all a great reſemblance to one another. The 
are well made, Their bodies are leſs robuſt than 
| thoſe of the inhabitants to the north of the equator ;z 
and though there are; ſome marks on their faces, none 
of thoſe ſcars are to ©: perceived which are ſo ſhock- 
ing at firſt ſight. Their food is ſimple, and their life 
frugal. They love eaſe and never labour beyond 
their ſtrength. Their feaſts are accompanied with 
military ſports, which revive the idea of out ancient 
tournaments; with this difference, that in Europe 
they conſtituted the exerciſes of a warlike nation, 
whereas in Africa they are the amuſements of a ti- 
mid people. The women are not admitted to theſe 
public diverſions. Aſſembled together in certain 
houſes they ſpend the day in private, and no men are 
ever admitted into their ſociety. | The pride of rank 
is the ſtrongeſt paſſion of theſe people, who are na- 
turally peaceable. A certain degree of ceremony ob- 
tains both at the court of princes and in private life. 
Upon the moſt trivial occurrences, they haſten to 
their friends either to congratulate them or to con- 
dole with them. A marriage occaſions viſiting for 
three months. The funeral obſequies of a perſon 
of diſtinEtion continue ſometimes two years. "Thoſe 
who were connected to him, in any degree, carry his 
remains through ſeveral provinces. The crowd ga- 
thers as they proceed, and no perſon departs, till the 
corpſe is depoſited in the tomb, with all the demon- 
ſtrations of the deepeſt ſorrow. - So determined a 
taſte for ceremony hath proved favourable to ſuper - 
ſtition, and ſuperſtition hath promoted a ſpirit of in- 
dolence. In theſe countries, the earth fufficiently 
fertile, without requiring much labuur, is only cul- 
vated by women, whom ſervitude or penury condemn 


to An drudgery. Men oy or free men if poor, 
ne 
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are employed in hunting and fiſhing, or are deſtined B © 0 K 


to augment the retinue of the great. There is in 


this nation in general leſs equality between the 'two 
ſexes, than is found among their neighbours. Birth 
and rank here impart to ſome women the right of 
chooſing a huſband, whom they keep in the moſt ex- 
treme ſubjection. They have even the right, when- 
ever they are diſſatisfied with their choice, of con- 
demning him to ſlavery; and it is to be ĩmagined that 
they f. eely make uſe of this privilege, however hu- 
miliating it may be to the two ſexes.” For, what is 
that man, whom a woman can make her ſlave? He 
is good neither for her, nor for himſelf. | 
FROM Zara to the river of Coanza, the ancient 
cuſtoms ſtill remain; but they are blended with a con- 
fuſed mixture of- European manners, which are not 


to be found elſewhere. - It is probable that the Por= _ 
tugueſe, who have large ſettlements'in this country, 


and who were defirous of introducing the chriftian 
religion among them, had a greater intercourſe with 


them than they had with other nations, who having 


only factories to the north of the line, have mn" v=o 
employed in carrying on their commeree. 

Tux reader need not be told, that all we hav re- 
lated concerning the people of Guinea; ought only 
to be applied to that claſs which, in all countries, 
ſtamps the character of a nation. The inferior or- 
ders and ſlaves are further removed” from this reſem- 
blance, in proportion as they are debaſed or degraded 
by their occupations or their conditions. The moſt 
diſcerning inquirers have, however, imagined that 


the difference of conditions did not produce in this 


people varieties ſo diſtinguiſhable as we find in tlie 
ſtates which are ſituated between the Elbe and the 


Tiber, which are nearly of the ſame extent of coun- 


* as the Niger and the Coanza. The further men 


depart 
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35 1 another. The multiplicity of civil and political ! in- 


Ancient 


trade of 
Guinea. 


ſtitutions neceſſarily occaſions a difference in the mo- 
ral character and in the natural cuſtoms of men, 
which is unknown to ſocieties leſs complicated. Be- 
ſides, nature being more powerful under the torrid 


than under the temperate zone, does not permit the 


influence of manners to exert itſelf ſo ſtrongly. Men 
in theſe countries bear a greater ſimilitude to one an- 
other, becauſe they owe every thing to nature, and 
very little to art. In Europe, an extenſive and di- 
verſified commerce, varying and multiplying the en- 
Joyments, the fortunes and ſeveral conditions of men, 
adds likewiſe to the differences which the climate, 
the laws and the common prejudices have en 


among active and laborious nations. 


In Guinea, trade has 'never been able to meas a 
material alteration in the manners of its inhabitants. 
It formerly conſiſted of certain exchanges of ſalt — 


dried fiſh, which were conſumed by the nations 
mote from the coaſt. Theſe gave in return fuſs 
made of a kind of thread, which was only a woody 


ſubſtance, cloſely adhering to the inner fide of the 


bark of a particular tree in theſe climates, The air 
| hardens it, and renders it fit for every kind of weay- 


ing. Bonnets, ſcarfs, and aprons to ſerve for girdles, 
are made of it, which vary in ſhape according to the 
particular mode of each nation. The natural colour 
of the thread is a pale grey. The dew, which bleaches 
our flax, gives it a citron colour, which rich people 
prefer. The black dye, generally uſed among the 
people, is extracted from the bark of the tree of which 
this thread is made, by ſimple infuſtien in water. As 
this thread readily takes all colours, this hath induced 
the people to work it up into different figures of men, 
birds and quadrupeds, The ſtuffs thus wroug ht, ſerve 
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to hang their apartments with, to cover their fenth | 
and for other kinds of furniture. | 

Tx firſt Europeans, who frequenited the weſtern 
coaſts of Africa, fixed a value on wax, ivory, and 
gum, which before had none. They gave a price to 


gold, from whence they drew at moſt three thouſand 


marks a year. Their reſtleſs avarice, which hath ne- 
ver been ſatisfied with this produce, made them fre- 
quently concert expedients to augment it. They flat- 
ter themſelves, that their "—_— will W . un 
ful by the following ſcheme. © 

In the interior parts of Mn dae the twelfth 
or thirteenth degree of north. latitude, there is, ſays 


a modern traveller, a pretty large country, known by 


the name of Bambuck. It is not ſubject to a parti- 
cular king, but governed by village lords, called Fa- 
rims. Theſe hereditary and independent chiefs are 
all obliged to unite for the defence of the ſtate, when 
it is either attacked as a IN or Tg in 1 
one of its branches. 

TRE territory of this arifotintical beten 
barren. It produces neither maize, rice, nor — 
The inſupportable heats it is ſubject to, proceed in 
part from its being ſurrounded by high mountains, 
which prevent the wind from refreſhing the air. The 
climate is as unwholeſome as it is diſagreeable: va- 
pours; which continually iſſue from the bowels of a 
ſoil replete with minerals, render this _——_ _ 
to live in, eſpecially to ſtrangers. -: ug: 

IT is gold that hath made this miſerably: 8 
object worthy of notice: gold, which in the eyes of 
the covetous man, ſeems to compenſate - for all the 


evils of nature, though in reality i it increaſes them 


-all. This metal is ſo common in this country,”that 
it is found almoſt indiſcriminately every where. To 
"_ it, ſometimes it is ſufficient to ſerape the ſur- 
face 
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face of the earth, that is clayiſh, light and mixed with 
ſand. When the mine is very rich, it is digged only 


to the depth of a few feet, and never deeper; ; though 
it has been, obſerved, that the lower it was digged, 


the more gold the ſoil afforded. The miners are too 
indolent to purſue a: toil which conſtantly becomes 


more tedious and too ignorant to prevent the incon- 
veniences it would be attended with. Their negli- 
gence and their folly are in this inſtance ſo extraor- 
dinary, that in waſhing the gold, in order to ſeparate 
it from the earth, they only preſerve the larger pieces: 
the light, parts paſs away with the water, which _ 
down. an inclined plain. | 
THE inhabitants of A do not work theſe 
mines at: all times, nor are they at liberty to do it 
when they pleaſe. They are obliged to wait till pri- 
vate or public wants determine the Farims to grant 


this permiſſion. When it is proclaimed, all who are 
able to avail: themſelves of this advantage meet at the 
| appointed place. When their work is finiſhed, a di- 
viſion. is made. Half of the gold goes to the lord, 


and the remainder is equally diſtributed among the 


labourers. Thoſe who want gold at any other time 
than that of the general digging, ſearch for it in hs 
beds of the rivers, where it is very common. 


TRE French and Engliſh have ſucceſſively Lee 8 
ſirous of appropriating to themſelves theſe real or 
imaginary riches. Some thought they could reach 
this country by the Niger, others by the Salum. Far 


from having ſucceeded in their attempts of becoming 
maſters of this country, they have not yet aſcertained 


its exiſtence. The unſucceſsfulneſs of paſt efforts 
hath redoubled the activity of ſanguine minds: ſen- 
ſible and judicious merchants have choſen to limit 


tbemſelves to a commerce much more e 
nue, eee 13-241 36 ee e 


Tu 
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Tas property which ſome men have acquired over 
others in Guinea, is of very high antiquity. It is 
generally eſtabliſhed there, excepting in ſome ſmall 
diſtricts, where liberty hath, as it were, retired and 
is ſtill maintained. No proprietor, however, has a 
right to ſell a man who is born in a ſtate of ſervi- 
tude. He can only diſpoſe of thoſe ſlaves whom he 
gets, whether by war, in which every priſoner is a 
ſlave unleſs exchanged, or in lieu of compenſation for 
ſome injury; or if he hath received them as a teſti- 
mony of acknowledgment. This law, which ſeems 
to be made in fayour of one who is born a ſlave, to 
indulge him with the enjoyment; of his family and of 
his country, is yet ineffectual, ſince the Europeans 
have eſtabliſhed luxury on the coaſts of Africa. It is 
every day eluded by concerted quarrels, which two 
proprietors mutually diſſemble, in order to be reci- 
procally condemned, each in his turn, to a fine, which 
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is paid in perſons born flaves, the diſpoſal of whom is 


allowed by the ſanction of the ſame law. 
CORRUPTION, contrary to its ordinary nals 
hath advanced from private perſons to princes. The 
procuring of ſlaves hath given frequent occaſion'to 
wars, as they are excited in Europe in order to ob- 
tain ſoldiers. The cuſtom has been eſtabliſhed of 
puniſhing with ſlavery not only thoſe who have at- 


tempted the lives or properties of citizens, but thoſe 


alſo who were incapable of paying their debts, and 
thoſe who have violated conjugal faith. This pu“ 
niſhment, in proceſs of time, has been inflicted for 


the moſt trivial offences, after having been at firſt 


reſerved only for the greateſt crimes. Prohibitions 
even of things indifferent have been conſtantly'mul. 
tiplied, in order to increaſe the revenues raiſed' from 


the fines by inereaſing the number of offences. In- 


a n hath known no bounds or reſtraints. At a 
; great 
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great diſtance from the coaſt, there are chiefs, who 
give orders for every thing they meet with in the vil- 
lages around them to be carried off. The children 
are thrown into ſacks : the men and women are gag- 
ged to ſtifle their cries. If the ravagers are ſtopped 
by a ſuperior force, they are conducted before the 
prince, who always diſowns the commiſſion he has 
given, and under pretence of doing juſtice, inſtantly 
ſells his agents to the ſhips he has treated with. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING - theſe infamous arts, the 
people of the coaſt have found it impoſſible to ſup- 
ply the demands of 'the merchants. They have ex- 


perienced what every nation muſt, that can trade on- 


ly with its nominal ſtock. Slaves are to the com- 
merce of Europeans in Africa, what gold is in the 


commerce we carry on in the new world. The heads 


of the negroes repreſent the ſtock of the ſtate of Gui- 
nea. Every day this ſtock is carried off, and nothing 
is left them but articles of conſumption. Their ca- 
pital gradually vaniſhes, becauſe it cannot be renew. 
ed, by reaſon of the ſpeedy conſumptions. Thus 
the trade for blacks would long ſince have been en- 
tirely loſt, if the inhabitants of the coaſts had not 
imparted their luxury to the people of the inland 


countries, from whom they now draw the greateſt 


part of the ſlaves that are put into our hands. Thus 
the trade of the Europeans, by gradual advances, 
has almoſt nung ae ooh monte: ping oa | 
of this nation. | 3 

- In the ſpace of abut r e 
hath raiſed the price of ſlaves almoſt to four times 
above the former coſt: the reaſon is this. The ſlaves 


are chiefly paid for in merchandiae from the Eaſt- 


Indies, which has doubled its value in Europe. A 
double quantity of theſe goods muſt be given in Afri- 


ca. en the colonies of America, where the ſale for 


blacks 
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blacks is concluded, are obliged to ſupport theſe ſe- B Q 1 K 
veral augmentations, and conſequently to pay four — 
times more than they formerly did. 
NoTwITHSTANDING this, the diſtant proprietor 
' who ſells his ſlave, receives a leſs quantity of merchan- 
diſe than the perſon received fifty years ago, who ſold 
his ſlave in the neighbourhood of the coaſt. The 
profits intercepted by paſſing through different hands, 
the expences of tranſport, the impoſts, ſometimes of 
three per cent. that muſt be paid to thoſe princes 
through whole territories they paſs, fink the differ- 
ence betwixt the ſum which the firſt proprietor re- 
ceives, and that which the European trader pays. 
Theſe expences continually increaſe on account of 
the great diſtances of the places where there are {till 
faves to be ſold. The further off the firſt ſale is, 
the greater will be the difficulties attending the jour- 
ney. They will become ſuch, that of the ſum which 
the European merchant will be able to pay, there will 
remain ſo little to offer to the firſt ſeller, that he will 
rather chooſe: to keep his flave. All trade of this kind 
will then be at an end. In order, therefore, to ſup- 
port it effectually, our traders muſt furniſh at an ex- 
orbitant price, and fel] in proportion to the colo- 
nies; which, on their part, not being able to diſpofe 
of their produce but at a very advanced price, will no 
longer find a conſumption for it. But till that time 
comes, which is, perhaps, not ſo diſtant as the colo- 
niſts imagine, they will, without the leaſt remorſe, 
continue ta make the lives and labours of the negroes 
ſubſervient to their intereſts. They will find navi- 
gators who will hazard the purchaſing of them, and 
theſe will meet with tyrants who will ſell them. 
SLAYE merchants. colle& themſelves into compa- 
nies, and forming a ſpecies of caravans, in the ſpace 
of ro of three hundred leagues they conduR "ſeveral 
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files of thirty or forty ſlaves, all laden with water ani 
corn which are neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence in thofe 
barren deſerts through which they paſs. The man- 
ner of ſecuring them without much incommoding. 


their march, is ingeniouſly contrived. A. fork of 


wood from eight to nine feet long is put round: the 
neck of each ſlave. A pin of iron rivetted ſecures 
the fork at the back part in ſuch a manner that the 
head cannot diſengage itſelf. The handle of the 
fork, the wood of which is very heavy, falls before, 
and ſo embarraſſes the perſon who is tied to it, that 
though he has his arms and legs at liberty, he can 
neither walk, nor lift up the fork. When they get 
ready for their march, they range the ſlaves on the 
ſame line, and ſupport and tie the extremity of each 


fork on the ſhoulder of the foremoſt ſlave, and pro- 


ceed in this manner from one to another, till they 
come to the firſt, the extremity. of whoſe fork is car- 
ried by one of the guides. Few reſtraints are impoſed 
that are not felt by the perſons who impoſe them. In 
order that theſe traders may enjoy the refreſhment of 
ſleep without uneaſineſs, they tie the arms of every 
every ſlave to the tail of the fork which he carries. 
In this condition he can neither run away nor make 


any attempt to recover his liberty. Theſe precauti- 


ons have been found indiſpenſible, becauſe, if the 
ſlave can but break his chain, he becomes free. The 
public faith, which ſecures to the proprietor the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſlave, and which at all times delivers him 
up into his hands, is ſilent with regard to a ſlave and 
a trader who exerdlies. _ _ r e 9 of all 


profeſſions. „ e enen 


GREAT numbers of Si arrive copethesj" eſpeci- 
ally when they come from diſtant countries. This 
arrangement is neceſſary, in order to diminiſn the ex- 
pence, which is unavoidable in conducting them. The 
interval between one voyage and another, which vn 

is 
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this ſyſtem of ceconomy is already made too diſtant, 


may become ſtill greater by particular circumſtances. 
The moſt uſual are the rains, which cauſe the rivers 
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to overflow, and put a ſtop to this trade. The ſeaſon 


moſt favourable to travelling in the interior parts of 
Africa, is from February to September; and it is 
from September to March, that the return of theſe 
ſlave traders produces the dene plenty of this traf- 
fc on the coaſts. 

THe trade of the e is carried on to the 
ſouth and north of the line. The firſt coaſt, known 
by the name of Angola, hath but three ports, which 
are equally free to all nations; theſe are Cabenda, 
Loango, and Malemba; and beſides theſe, two more, 
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of which the Portugueſe are the ſole maſters, St. Paul 


de Loando, and St. Philip de Benguela. Theſe lati- 


| tudes nearly ſupply one third of the blacks that are 


carried to America, who are neither the moſt intelli- 
gent, the moſt laborious, nor the moſt robuſt. The 
ſecond'coaſt, known by the general name of the Gold 
coaſt, abounds more in harbours, but they are not 
equally favourable to commerce, The reſtraint oc- 
caſioned by the forts, which the Europeans have 
erected in ſeveral places, drives away the dealers in 
ſlaves. They are to be met with in much larger 
numbers at Anambou and Oy where commerce 
is entirely free. F 

In 1768, there were expotted out of Africa, 104,100 
ſlaves. The Engliſh brought up 53, 100 of them for 


their iſlands; their coloniſts on the north continent 


6, 300; the F rench 23, 500; the Dutch 11, 300; the 


Portugueſe 8, 700; and the Danes 1, 200. All theſe 
unhappy men did not arrive at the place of their deſ- 
tination. In the ordinary courſe of things, the eighth 
part muſt have periſhed in their paſſage. Every na- 
tion hath employed in its colonies the cultivators it 


hun — Great-Britain alone has ceded four 


thouſand 
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thouſand of them to the Spaniards, and fraudulently 
introduced about three thouſand in the F rench ſettle- 
ments. 

Ir would be a very great miſtake to images that, | 
America regularly receives” the ſame number of ne- 
groes. Not to mention the conſiderable diminution in 
the number of expeditions to Guinea, on account of 
the war, the arrangements of the laſt peace have occa- 
ſioned new lands to be cultivated, which required ex- 


traordinary ſupplies. The number of men muſt be re- 


duced to ſixty thouſand, of which the African coaſts 
are deprived every year. Suppoſing that each of theſe 
ſlaves coſts on the ſpot three hundred livres (131. 28. 
6d.), thoſe barbarous regions receive eighteen milli- 
ons (787,500l.) for ſo horrid a ſacrifice, | 
THe French merchant will exelaim, we doubt not, 
at the price which ſlaves are here ſtated at. It is uni- 
verſally known that he purchaſes them much dearer 
and that the Engliſh and Dutch purchaſe them at a 


lower price, becauſe they are not reduced by the in- 
ſufficiency of their Aſiatic commerce and the imper- 
fection of certain manufactures proper to the African 


trade, to pay, as the French merchant does, for com- 
miſſion, freight, and inſurance, in order to draw from 
foreign ports ſome merchandize, without which trade 
cannot be carried on. The Portugueſe have {till ano- 
ther advantage over theſe nations. They carry on their 
expeditions from Brazil; their exchanges are generally 


made with the tobacco and brandy of their own coun- 


try; and they maintain an excluſive trade on the coaſts; 
which are two hundred leagues long, and forty broad. 
ExXCEPTING the Portugueſe, all nations pay for 
ſlaves with the ſame merchandiſe. Theſe are fabres, 
firelocks, gun-powder, iron, brandy, hardware, wool- 
len ſtuffs, eſpecially Eaſt India cottons, or thoſe which 
are wrought in Europe, and coloured in the fame 
manner. The people north of the line have —_— 
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inſtead of money, little white ſhells, which v we im- B = E 
port among them from the Maldives. South of the 
line, the European trade is deprived of this object of 
exchange. There ſmall pieces of ſtraw ſtuffy eigh- 
teen inches long, and twelve broad, are uſed as marks 
of value. This real mark is only the fortieth part of 
an ideal value, which they call prece. 
Tris word, from the time the Europeans have fre- 
quented Africa, is become the numerical term of all 
things that bear the greateſt value. The price of each 
ſpecies of merchandiſe imported thither is invariably 
fixed under the denomination of one, two, three or 
more pieces, Each piece, in its original value, is 
nearly worth a piſtole, and for ſome time paſt, thirty- 
five or thirty-ſix pieces have been given for a negro, all 
taxes included. The greateſt of them is the fee that 
muſt be given the factor, who always mediates between 
the vender and the purchaſer, whom it is neceſſary to 
make a friend of, and who is become of ſo much the 
more conſequence, as the competition between the 
Europeans has increaſed, and the want of flaves has 
been more ſenſibly felt. . Another tax, which though 
aſked under the name of a preſent, is no leſs an ex- 
torted tribute, is, that which muſt be paid to the 
prince and his chief officers, for the liberty of trading, 
The ſum is in proportion to the ſize of the veſſel, and 
may be valued at three per cent. | 
THE European nations have been of opinion that | Are fors | 
it was conducive to the utility of their commerce, to cd, 
form ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa. The Portu- procure 
gueſe, who firſt traverſed theſe immenſe regions, left les 
every where the marks of their ambition, rather than 
of their ſagacity: The weak and numberleſs colonies 
which they poured in, ſoon forgot a country, which 
had itſelf forgotten them. In proceſs of time, there re- 
mained of theſe great conqueſts nothing but that vaſt 
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BOOK ſpace which extends from Zara to cape Negro, from 
EF , whence Brafil ſtill procures its ſlaves. They have alſo 


preſerved ſome iſlands of little conſequence. Thoſe 
which are ſituated at the weſt end of Cape de Verd, 
produce ſalt, feed cattle, and ſerve as a place of re- 


freſhment for veſſels going to the Eaſt-Indies. Prince's 


Iſland, and St. Thomas, which are at the entrance 
of the Gulgh of Gabon, ſupply navigators with freſh 
proviſions, who, after leaving the gold coaſt, fail to 
America. They are both of no importance in the 
commercial world. 

THovucn Portugal, even, in the earlieſt times, de- 
rived but very moderate advantages from the coaſts of 
Africa, it was yet ſo jealous of the ſovereignty which 
it exerciſed there, in virtue of its diſcovery, that it 
thought no nation had a right to approach them. The 


Engliſh, who firſt ventured to queſtion the right of 


theſe pretenſions, about the year 1552, ſuſtained the 
affront of having their veſſels ſeized. A national war 
immediately enſured, and the ſuperiority of arms put 
a final period to this tyranny. In proceſs 6f time, 
the excluſive' companies of England, which had em- 
barked in this trade, ſucceſſively formed factories 
without number, of which that of cape Corſe, ſitu- 
ated on the gold coaſt, and that of James, placed in 
an iſland at the mouth of the river Gambia, were for a 
conſiderable time the principal and the moſt uſeful, 
Though many of them had been abandoned, there 


{till remained ſixteen, when the parliament, Wu 


by the public clamour, determined in 1752, to put a 


ſtop to this monopoly. The nation purchaſed of the 
proprietors all theſe fortified magazines, for the ſum 


of 1, 523, 198 livres, 13 ſols (66,6391. 8s. gd: 4-), 


where there were no more than one hundred and twen- 

ty men. The expence of maintaining them amounts 

annually to about 292,500 livres (1237 261: 178. - 9 
HE 
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trade, when the Dutch, in 1637, undertook to ſhare 


it with them. The war they were carrying on againſt | 


Spain, authoriſed them to attack the Portugueſe ſet- 
tlements in Guinea ; and they made themſelves maſ- 
ters of both of them in a very ſhort time. The treaty 
of 1641, ſecured the property of them to the repub- 
lic. This ſtate pretending to enter into all the rights 
of the firſt poſſeſſor, intending to exclude her rival 


from theſe latitudes, and ceaſed not to moleſt her till 


the peace of Breda. Of all theſe conqueſts, that of 
fort Mina on the gold coaſt, was found the moſt im- 
portant. It had been built in 1452, by the Portu- 
gueſe, who had enriched its territory by planting ſu- 
gar-canes, maize, and different kinds of excellent 
fruits; and had ſupplied it with a number of uſeful 
animals, which they had imported thither. They 
drew from thence a conſiderable quantity of gold and 
ſome ſlaves. This ſettlement did not degenerate in 


the hands of the Hollanders, who made it the center 


of all the factories they had acquired, and of all the 


— 


buſineſs they carried on in Africa, 3 


TRE proſperity of the Dutch, in this part of th 
world, was at its height, when they were attacked by 
Lewis XIV. This prince, who aſpired after univer- 
ſal glory, ſeized an opportunity offered him by the 
war of 1672, of extending the terror which his flag 
carried with it on all the ſeas, even to the borders of 
Africa. He took from the Dutch the forts of Arguin 
and Portendic, which were at that time the general 
market for gums. His ſubjects afterwards eſtabliſhed 
on the coaſt ſeveral poſts which were obliged to be 
abandoned, either becauſe they were injudiciouſly 
choſen, or becauſe there were not ſufficient forces to 
ſupport them. Since the time that France, by a ſeries 
of errors and misfortunes, hath found herſelf under a 
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BOOK "neceſſity of giving up Senegal to the Engliſh by the 
2 28. — laſt treaty, ſhe hath nothing now remaining but the 
| factory of Juida, and the iſland of Gorea, where 
there is not, nor ever will be any trade. Some years 
ago, a ſettlement that would have been of advantage 
to Anambou, began to be formed, when the workmen 
were driven away by cannon-ſhot fired in a time of 
full peace, by the ſhips of Great-Britain. An able 
merchant who was then at London, at the news of 
this outrage, expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at a conduct 
ſo imprudent. Sir, ſaid a miniſter to him, who was 
in great favour with this enlightened people, if we were 
to be juſt to the French, we ſhould not ex "if thirty years 
longer. / 
THe Danes, who ſettled in Africa a uke after the 
middle of the laſt century, and who purchaſed of the 
king of Aquambo the two forts of Frederickburg and 
Chriſtianburg, ſituated on the golden coaſt near each 
other, never experienced a ſimilar treatment. They 
owed the tranquillity which they enjoyed to the in- 
ſignificancy of the trade they carried on. It was in 
ſo low a ſtate, that they only fitted out a ſingle veſſel 
every two or three years. This trade hath been ex- 
tended for ſome time paſt, but it is ſtill far from be- 
ing conſiderable. 
Ir we except the Portugueſe, all the European na- 
tions ſubjected their African trade to excluſive char- 
ters. The companies in poſſeſſion of this monopoly, 
the errors of which all governments at laſt have felt 
and put a ſtop to, fortified their factories, both in or- 
10 der to drive away ſtrangers, and to oblige the natives 
Wil E : to ſell to none but themſelves. When the diſtricts, in | 
0 which theſe forts were erefted had no more flaves to 
ih deliver, trade languiſhed, becauſe the people in the 
| | lll inland countries preferred the conveying their ſlaves 
Will i Into free ports, where they * chuſe the purcha- 
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ferss Thus the factories, which had been of ſuch 


utility when the coaſt was populous, are no longer ſo 


valuable, ſince the factors of them are obliged to make 
long voyages, in order to complete their purchaſe, 
The advantage of theſe eſtabliſhments was loſt, when 
the object of their commerce was exhauſted, -_ 
THz difficulty of procuring ſlaves naturally points 
out the neceſſity of employing ſmall ſhips for carrying 
them off. At a time when a ſmall territory, adjacent 
to the coaſt, furniſhed in a fortnight or three weeks, 
a whole cargo, it was prudent to employ large veſſels, 
becauſe there was a poſſibility of underſtanding, look - 


ing aftet, and encouraging the flaves, who all ſpoke 


the ſame language. At preſent, when each ſhip can 
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ſcarce procure ſixty or eighty ſlaves a month, brought 
from the diſtance of two or three hundred leagues, 


exhauſted by the fatigues of a long journey, obliged 
to remain on board the veſlels they are embarked upon 
five or fix months in ſight of their country, having 


all different idioms, uncertain of the deſtiny that a- 


waits them, ſtruck with the prepoſſeſſion that the Eu; 
ropeans eat them and drink their blood; their extreme 
uneaſineſs alone deſtroys them, or occaſions diſorders 
which become contagious by the impoſſibility of ſepa» 
rating the ſick from the healthy. A ſmall ſhip deſtin- 
ed to carry two or three hundred negroes, by means of 
the ſhort ſtay it makes on the coaſt, avoids half the ac- 
cidents and loſſes to which a ſhip capable of holding 
five or fix hundred flayes is expoſed. Thus the Eng- 


liſh, who have extended this commerce as far as poſ- 


ſible, have adopted the cuſtom of ſending only veſſels 
of a hundred and twenty, or a hundred ahd thirty 


tons, into the ſeas which extend from Senegal to the 


river Volta, and to fit out veſſels a little larger only 


for Colbar, where the trade is more conſiderable, and 
where they make their principal cargoes. The French 
— "w 
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The ſhips would have continually to ſtruggle againſt 
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are the only people who obſtinately adhere to the an- 
cient practice. The town of Nantes, however, which 
alone carries on as much trade in Africa as all the 
other ports of the kingdom together, begins to feel 
the abſurdity of theſe prejudices. It will undoubted- 
ly entirely relinquiſh them; and all the merchants 
who conduct the ſame trade on their own N 
will follow its example. 

- THERE are abuſes of the che conſequence to 

be reformed in this voyage, which is naturally un- 

healthy. Thoſe who engage in it commonly fall into 

two great miſtakes. Dupes to a mercenary diſpoſition, 

the privateers pay more regard to the port than to the 

diſpatch of their veſſels; a circumſtance which ne- 
ceſſarily prolongs the voyage, which every thing 

ſhould induce them to ſhorten as much as poſſible. 

Another inconvenience {till more dangerous, is, the 
cuſtom they have of ſailing from Europe at all times; 

though the regularity of the winds'and the currents 
hath determined the moſt PRE ſeaſon for arriving 
at theſe latitudes, 

T H1s bad practice hath en riſe to the diſtinction 
of the great and little voyage. The little voyage is 
the ſtraighteſt and the ſhorteſt. It is no more tha 
eighteen hundred leagues to the moſt diſtant ports 
where there are ſlaves. It may be performed in thitty- 
hve or forty days, from the beginning of September 
to the end of November; becauſe, from the time of 
ſetting out-to the time of arrival, the winds and the 
currents are favourable. It is even poſſible to attempt 
it in December, January and F e 4 but with leſs 
ſecurity and ſucceſs. 

- SAILING is no longer practicable in theſe Atte 
e the beginning of March to the end of Auguſt. 
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the violent currents which run northward, and a 
the ſouth-eaſt wind, which conſtantly. blows. Ex- 
perience has taught navigators, that during this ſea- 
ſon, they muſt keep at a diſtance from the ſhore,' get 


into the open ſea, ſail towards the ſouth as far as twen- 


ty- ſix or twenty-eightdegrees betwixt Africa and Bra- 
zil, and afterwards.draw gradually nearer and nearer to 
Guines:: in order to land at a hundred and fifty or two 


hundred leagues to windward of the port where they 
are to diſembark. This route is two thouſand five 


hundred leagues, and r 8 7 7 or a ruldred 
days fail, 
Tris great route, independent! of; its lengthy 5 
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prives them of the moſt favourable time for trade and 


for returning. The ſhips meet with calms, are thwart= 
ed by winds, and carried away by currents; water 


: fails them, the proviſions are ſpoiled, and the flaves are 
ſeized with the.ſcurvy. Other calamities not leſs fa- 
tal, often increaſe the danger that attends this — 


2 The negroes, to the north of the Line, are 


ſubje& to the ſmall-pox, which; by a ſingularity very 


diſtreſſing, ſeldom breaks out among this peoples till 
after the age of fourteen. If chis contagious diſtemper 


affects a ſhip which is at her moorings, there are ſe- 


veral known methods to leſſen its violenee. But a ſnip 
attacked by it, while on its paſſage: to America, often 


Joſes the whole cargo of ſlaves. Thoſe who are born 


to the ſouth of the Line, avoid this diſeaſe by and: 


ther, which is a kind of virulent ulcer, whoſe ma- 


lignity is more violent and more irritable on the ſea; 
and which is never radically cured. Phyſicians ought, 


perhaps, to; obſerve this double effect of the ſmäll- 
pox among the negroes, Which is, that it favours 
thoſe who arg born beyond the. Equator, and never 
attacks the others in their, infancy.. The number and 


variety of effects ſometimes afford. occaſion for the in- 
veſtigation 
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covery of remedies Proper for them. \ 
THOUGH all the nations, concerned in the African 
trade are equally intereſted in preſerving the flaves in 
their paſſage, they do not all attend to it with the 
ſame care. They all feed them with beans, mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of rice ; but they differ in other 
reſpects in their manner of treating them. The Eng- 
liſh, Dutch and Danes keep the men conſtantly in 


number of hands they have on board' their ſhips ob- 
liges them to this ſeverity. The French, who have 
great numbers, allow them more Adee; three or 
four days after their departure they take off all their 
fetters. All theſe nations, eſpecially the Engliſh, are 
too neghgent with regard to the intercourſe between 
the failors with the women flaves. This irregularity 
occaſions the death of three-fourths of thoſe whom 
the Guinea voyage deſtroys every year. None, but 
the Portugueſe, during their are fecured 
againſt revolts and other calamities. This advantage 
is a conſequence of the care they take to man their 
veſſels only with the negroes, to whom they have 
given their freedom. The flaves- encouraged by the 
converſation and condition of their countrymen, form 
a tolerably favourable idea of the deſtiny that awaits 
chem. The quietneſs of their behaviour induces the 
Portugueſe to grant the two ſexes che happineſs of 
living together: an indulgence, which, if allowed 
in other veſſels, alete ae of the grecteſ 
inconveniences. LOST Ef: 
Ił is a generally: Wees Gllen, bat the blacks, 
ho are broughe | from America, are now Told at 2 
higher price than they were formerly. This is a miſ- 
take; ariſing from this eit cumſtance, ' that the pur- 
ener Pere attention only to . ar- 
itrary 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
bitrary marks of value which he gives, inſtead of reck- 


oning the quantity of thoſe commodities he delivers 


in exchange. This proportion, which is the only 


exact one, will make him ſenſible that the price of 
negroes hath not advanced; ſince they are purchaſed 
with the ſame quantity of thoſe commodities as they 


were in the earlieſt times. It is the value. of money 


ALL nations do not ſell their ſlaves in the ſame 


manner. The Engliſhman, who hath promiſcuouſly 


bought up whatever preſented itſelf in the general 


market, ſells his cargo by wholeſale. A ſingle mer- 
chant buys it entire; and the planters parcel it out. 
What they reject is ſent into foreign colonies, | either 


by ſmuggling, or with permiſſion. - The cheapneſs of 


a negro is a greater object to the buyer to induce him 


to purchaſe, than the badneſs of his conſtitution is 
to deter him from it. Theſe traders will one day | be 
convinced of the abſurdity of ſuch a conduct. 

THe Portugueſe, Dutch, F rench, and Danes, who 
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that hath changed, and not that of the unhappy flave. ' 


Method of 
ſelling the 
ſlaves in 
America. 


have no way of diſpoſing of the 3 and weakly : 


flaves, never charge themſelves with them i in Guinea. 
They all divide their cargoes, according t to the de- 
mands of the proprietors of plantations. _ The bar- 
gain is made for ready money, or for credit, accord- 


ing as the circumſtances vary. When the terms are 


fixed for eighteen months, as it happens but too often 


in the French colonies, the negro's labour muſt by 


that time have brought in two thirds of the price paid 
for him. If that does not always happen, it is 1175 
to particular reaſons, the denail of which would be 
ſuperfluous.” _ \ 

In America it is atolls 1 and aſſerted, 


that the Africans are equally incapable of reaſon and 


of virtue. The following, well-authenticated fact 
will enable us to judge of tlas OPINION, „ 27 8 
An 


Wretched 
condition 

of the 

aver 
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AN Engliſh ſhip that traded in Guinea in 17525 
was obliged to leave the ſurgeon behind, whoſe bad 
ſtate of health did not permit him to continue at ſea, 
Murray, for that was his name, was there endeavour- 


ing to recover his health, when a Dutch veſſel drew 
near the coaſt, put the blacks in irons, whom curio- 


ſity had brought to the ſhore, and inſtantly ſailed off 


-with their booty. 


Trosst who intereſted themſelves for theſe unhap- 
py people, incenſed at ſo baſe a treachery, inſtantly 
ran to Cudjoc, who ſtopped them at his door, ak 
aſked them what they were in ſearch of. The white 
man, who is with you, replied they, who ſhould be put to 
death, becauſe his brethren have carried off ours. The 


5 Europeans, anſwered the generous hoſt, who have car- 


ried off our countrymen, are barbarians ; kill them when- 
ever you can find them. But he who lodges with me is a 
good man, he is my friend; -my-houſe is his fortreſs ; I am 
his ſoldier, and I will defend him, Before you can get at 
him, you ſhall paſs over my body. O my friends, what 
juſt man would ever enter my doors, if I had ſuffered 

habitation to be flained with the blood of an innocent ns 
This diſcourſe appeaſed the rage of the blacks : they 
retired aſhamed of the deſign that had brought them 


there; and ſome days after acknowledged to Murray 3 


himſelf, how happy they were that they had not com- 
mitted a crime, which would have occaſioned _ 
perpetual remorſe, | 

Tuts event renders it probable, * the frſt im- 
preſſions which the Africans receive in the new world, 


determine them either to good or bad actions. Re- 


peated experience confirms the truth of this obſerva . 
tion: thoſe who fall to the ſhare of a humane maſter, 


willingly eſpouſe his intereſts. They inſenſibly adopt 


the ſpirit and manners of the place where they are 


fixed. This attachment is ſometimes exalted even 
into. 
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the woods, having learnt that his old maſter had been 
taken up for an aſſaſſination, 'came into the court of 


juſtice, and acknowledged himſelf guilty of the fact; 


brought falſe, though judicial, proofs of his pretend- 
ed crime, and ſuffered death inſtead of the guilty per- 
ſon. Actions of a leſs heroical nature, though not 


niſts. Several would readily ſay as Sir William Gooch, 
governor of Virginia, when he was blamed for return- 
ing the ſalutation of a black: I. ſhould be very ſorry that 
a ſlave ſhould be more polite than myſelf. 

Bur there are barbarians, who conſidering pity as 
a weakneſs, delight in making their dependents per- 


ever, receive their puniſhment in the negligence, in- 


tims of their inſatiable avarice. 
fortunate men, eſpecially thoſe of Mina, courageouſl 

put an end to their lives, under the firm perſuaſion, 
that they ſhall immediately after death riſe again in 


in the world. A vindictive ſpirit furniſhes others with 
reſources ſtill more fatal. 
fancy in the arts of poiſons, which grow, as it were 
under their hands, they employ them in the deſtruc- 
tion of the cattle, the horſes, the mules, the compa- 
nions of their ſlavery, and of every living thing em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the lands of their oppreſ- 


their children, their miſtreſſes, and on every thin; 

that 1s deareſt to them. In this dreadful project, that 
can only be the reſult of deſpair, they take the dou- 
ble pleaſure of delivering their ſpecies from a yoke 


let himſelf be put in priſon in lieu of his maſter ; 


uncommon, have touched the hearts of ſome colo- 


petually ſenſible of their tyranny. They juſtly, how- - 


fidelity, deſertion, and ſuicide of the deplorable vic- 
Some of theſe un- 


their own country, which they look upon as the fineſt 


Inſtructed from their in- 


ſors, In order to remove from themſelves all ſuſpi⸗ | 
cion, they firſt exerciſe their cruelties on their wives, 


more 
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more dreadful than death, and of leaving their tyrant 


in a wretched ſtate of miſery, that is an image of their 
own condition. The fear of puniſhment. does not 
check them. They are ſcarce ever known to have 
any kind of foreſi gut; and they are, moreover, cer- 

tain of concealing their crimes, being proof againſt 
tortures. By means of one of thoſe inexplicable con- 
tradictions of the human heart, though common to all 
people, whether civilized or not, negroes though na- 
turally cowards, give many inſtances of an unſhaken 


firmneſs of foul. The ſame organiſation, which ſub; 


jects them to ſervitude, from the indolence of their 
mind, and the relaxation of their fibres, inſpires them 


with vigour and unparalleled reſolution for extraor- 


dinary ations. They are cowards all their life-time 
and heroes only for an inſtant. One of theſe miſe- 
rable men has been known to cut his wriſt off with a 
ſtroke of a hatchet, rather than purchaſe his liberty, 
by ſubmitting to the vile office of an executioner. 
NoTHING, however, is more miſerable than the 
condition of a black, throughout the. whole Ameri- 
can Archipelago. A narrow, unwholeſome hut, with- 
out any conveniences, ſerves him for a dwelling. His 


bed is a hurdle, fitter to put the body to torture than 


to afford it any eaſe. Some earthen pots, and a few 


wooden diſhes are his furniture. The coarſe linen 


which covers, part of his body, neither fecures him 
from the inſupportable heats of the day, nor the dan- 
gerous dews of the night. The food he is ſupplied 
with, is caſlava, ſalt beef, cod, fruits and roots, which 
are ſcarce able to ſupport: his miſerable exiſtence. 
Deprived of every enjoyment, he is condemned, to a 
perpetual drudgery.in a burning climate, «conſtantly | 
under the rod of an-unfeeling maſter. | 
. THE condition of theſe ſlaves, though every when: 
. is ſomething different in the * 

haſe 
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Thoſe who have very extenſive eſtates, — give B K OK 


them a portion of land, to ſupply them with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. They are allowed to employ a part 
of the Sunday in cultivating it, and the few moments 
that on other days they ſpare from the time allotted 


for their meals. In the ſmaller iſlands, the coloniſt 


himſelf furniſhes their food, the greateſt part of which 


hath been imported by ſea from other countries. Ig- 


norance, avarice, or poverty, have introduced into 
ſome colonies, a method of providing for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of negroes, equally deſtructive both to the men 
and the plantation. They are allowed on Saturday, 
or ſome other day, to work in the neighbouring plan- 
tations, or to plunder them, in order to procure a 
maintenance for the reſt of the week. 
BEsIDEs theſe differences ariſing from the particu- 
lar ſituation of the ſettlements in the American iſlands, 
each European nation hath a manner of treating flaves 
peculiar to itſelf, The ' Spaniards. make them the 


companions of their indolence ; the Portugueſe, the. 


inſtruments of their debauch; the Dutch, the vic- 
tims of their avarice ; the Engliſh, who eaſily derive 
their ſubſiſtence from their eſtates on the northern 
continent, are leſs attentive to the management of 
them than any other nation. If they never promote 
intermarriages among the blacks, they yet receive with 
kindneſs, as the gifts of nature, thoſe children that 
are the produce of leſs reſtrained connections, and ſel- 
dom exact from the fathers or mothers; a toil or a tri - 
bute above their ſtrength. Slaves, by them, are con- 
ſidered merely as natural productions, which ought 


neither to be uſed, nor deſtroyed without neceſſity; 


but they never treat them with familiarity ; they ne- 
ver ſmile upon them, nor ſpeak to them. One would 


think they were afraid of letting them ſuſpect, that 


n . have given * one mark of reſemblance 
betwixt 
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betwixt them and their ſlaves. This makes them hate 
the Engliſh. The French, leſs haughty, leſs dif- 
dainful, conſider the Africans. as a ſpecies of moral 
beings ; and theſe unhappy men, ſenſible of the ho- 
nour of ſeeing themſelves almoſt treated like rational 
creatures, ſeem to forget that their maſter is impati- 
ent of making his fortune, that he always exacts la- 
bours from them above their ſtrength, and Neger 
lets them want ſubſiſtence. 

THe opinions of the Europeans have alſo ſome in- 
fluence on the condition of the negroes of America. 
The proteſtants, who are not actuated by a defire of 
making proſelytes, ſuffer them to live in Mohammed- 
iſm, or in that idolatry 1 in which they were born, un- 
dera pretence, that it would be injurious to keep their 
brethr-n in Chriſt in a ſtate of flavery. The catho- 
lics think themſelves obliged to give them ſome in- 
ſtruction, and to baptiſe them; but their charity ex- 
tends no further than the bare ceremonies of a bap- 


tiſm, which is wholly uſeleſs and unneceſſary to men 


who dread not the pains of hell, to which, oy lays 
they are accuſtomed-in this life. 

THe torments they experience in their flavery, and 
the diſorders ta which they are liable in America, 
both contribute to render them inſenſible to the dread 
of future puniſhment. They are particularly ſubje& 
to two diſeaſes, the yaws, and a complaint that affects 
their ſtomach. The firſt effect of this laſt diſorder 
is, to turn their ſkin and complexion to an olive co- 
Jour. Their tongue becomes white, and they are 


overpowered by ſuch. a defire of fleeping that they 


cannot reſiſt : they grow faint, and are incapable of 
the leaft exerciſe, It is a languor, and a general re- 
laxation of the whole machine. In this ſituation 
they are in ſuch a ſtate of deſpondency, that they 


_ themſelves to be knocked down rather than 


walk. 


* 
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walk. The loathing. which they have of mild and 


| wholeſome food, is attended with a kind of rage for 


every thing that is ſalted or ſpiced. Their legs ſwell, 
their breath is obſtructed, and few of them ſurvive this 
diſorder. The greateſt part die of ſuffocation, after 
having ſuffered and languiſhed for ſeveral months. 
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Tux thickneſs of their blood, which appears to be 


the ſource of theſe diſorders, may proceed from ſeve- 
ral cauſes. One of the principal, is, undoubtedly, 
the melancholy which muſt ſeize theſe men who are 
violently torn away from their country, are fettered 


like criminals, who find themſel ves all on a ſudden 


on the ſea, where they continue for two months or 


ſix weeks, and who, from the midſt of a beloved fa- 


mily, paſs under the yoke of an unknown people, 
from whom they expect the moſt dreadful puniſh- 
ments. A ſpeciesgof food, new to them, and diſa- 


greeable in itſelf, diſguſts them in their paſſage. At 


their arrival in the iſlands, the proviſions that are 


diſtributed to them, are neither good in quality, nor 


ſufficient to ſupport them. To complete their miſe- 


ry, ſeveral among them have contracted in Africa, 
the habit of eating a certain kind of earth, which 
gratified their taſte, without being in the leaſt hurtful 


to chem: they ſeek for ſomething that reſembles this, 


and chance has thrown in their way a ſoft ſtone of a 
deep yellow, which totally ſpoils the ſtomach. | 

THE yaws, which is the ſecond diſorder peculiar to 
negroes, diſcovers itſelf by blotehes that are dry, hard, 
callous, and round, ſometimes covered by the ſkin, 
but moſt commonly ulcerated, and ſprinkled, as it 
were, with a whitiſh flower intermixed with yellow. 


The yaws have been confounded- with the venereal - 


diſcaſe, becauſe the ſame remedy is proper for both. 
This opinion, though pretty general, has leſs to ſup- 
port it, than at firſt ſight it appears to have. 
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ALL the negroes, as well male as female, who come 


from Guinea, or are born in the iſlands, have the yaws 
once in their lives: it is a diſeaſe they muſt 
rily paſs through ; but there is no inftance of any of 
them being attacked with it a ſecond time, after hav- 
ing been radically cured. The Europeans feldom or 
never catch this diſorder, notwithſtanding the frequent 
and daily connection which they have with the negro 
women. Theſe women ſuckle the children of the white 
people, but do not give them the yaws. How is it poſs 
ſible to reconcile theſe facts, which are inconteſtible, 
with the ſyſtem which phyſicians ſeem to have adopt- 
ed with regard to the nature of the yaws ? Can it not 
be allowed, that the ſemen, the blood, and ſkin of the 
negroes, are ſuſceptible of a virus peculiar to their 
ſpecies? The cauſe of this diſorder, perhaps, is ow- 
ing to that which occaſions their colour: one differ- 
ence is naturally productive of another: and there is 
no being or quality that exiſts abſolutely detached 
from others in nature. | 
Bur whatever this diſorder may be, it is evident 
from the moſt accurate and undeniable calculations, 
that there dies every year in America, the ſeventh 
part of the blacks that are imported thither from Gui- 
nea. Fourteen hundred thouſand unhappy beings, 


who are now in the European colonies of the new 


fo what 


manner the 


_ eondition of 


ſla ves might 


world, are the unfortunate remains of nine millions 
of ſlaves that have been conveyed thither. This dread- 
ful deſtruction cannot be the effect of the climate, 
which, is nearly the ſame as that of Africa, much leſs 
of the diſorders, to which, in the opinion of all ob- 
ſervers, but few fall a ſacrifice, | It muft originate 
from the manner in which theſe ſlaves are governed: 
and might not an error of this nature be corrected? 
Tux firſt ſtep neceſſary in this reformation would 


be rendered he to attend minutely to the natural and moral ſtate 


more jup- 
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of man. Thoſe who go to purchaſe blacks on the 
coaſts of ſavage nations; thoſe who convey them to 
America, and eſpecially thoſe who direct their labours, 
often think themſelves obliged, from their ſituation, 


and frequently too for the ſake of their own ſafety, 


10 oppreſs theſe wretched men. The foul of theſe 
managers of {laves, loſt to all ſenſe of compaſſion, is 
ignorant of every motive to enforce obedience, but 
thoſe of fear or ſeverity, and theſe they exerciſe with 
all the harſhneſs of a temporary authority. If the 
proprietors of plantations would ceaſe to regard the 
care of their ſlaves, as an occupation below them, 
and conſider it as an office to which it is their duty 
to attend, they would foon diſcard theſe errors that 
ariſe from a ſpirit of cruelty. The hiſtory of all man- 


kind would ſhew them, that in order to render ſlavery 


uſeful, it is, at leaſt, neceſſary to make it eaſy ; that 
force does not prevent the rebellion of the mind; that 


it is the maſter's intereſt that the ſlave ſhould be at- 


tached to life, and that nothing is to be expected from 
him the moment that he no longer fears to die. 

T xs principle of enlightened reaſon, derived from 
the ſentiments of humanity, would contribute to the 
reformation of ſeveral abuſes. Men would acknow- 
ledge the neceſſity of lodging, cloathing, and giving 
proper food to beings condemned to the moſt painful 
bondage that ever has exiſted ſince the infamous origin 


of ſlavery. They would be ſenſible that it is natu- 


rally impofſible that thoſe who reap no advantage from 
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their own labours, can have the ſame underſtanding, 


the ſame economy, the ſame activity, the ſame ſtrength 
as the man who enjoys the produce of his induſtry. 
That political moderation would gradually take place, 
which conſiſts in leſſening of labour, alleviating pu- 
niſhment, and rendering to man part of his rights, 


in order to reap with greater certainty the benefit of 


thoſe 
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thoſe duties that are impoſed upon him. The pre- 
ſervation of a great number of ſlaves, whom diſorders 
occaſioned by vexation or regret, deprive the colonies 
of, would be the natural conſequence of ſo wiſe a re- 
gulation. Far from aggravating the yoke that op- 
prefles them, every kind of attention ſhould be given 
to make it eaſy, and to diſſipate even the idea of it, 
by favouring a natural taſte that ſeems N to the 
negroes. 

Tk IR organs are extremely ſenſible of the powers 
of muſie. Their ear is ſo true, that in their dances, 
the time of a ſong makes them ſpring up a hundred at 
once, ſtriking the earth at the ſame inſtant. Enchant- 
ed, as it were, with the voice of a ſinger, or the tone 


of a ſtringed inſtrument, a vibration of the air is the 


ſpirit that actuates all the bodies of theſe men: a found 
agitates, tranſports, and throws them into extaſies. 
In their common labours, the motion of their arms, 
or of their feet, is always in eadence. At all their 
employments they ſing, and ſeem always as if they 
were dancing. Muſic animates their courage, and 


rouzes them from their indolence. The marks of 


this extreme ſenſibility to harmony, are viſible in all 
the muſcles of their bodies, which are always naked. 
Poets and muſicians by nature, they make the words 
ſubſervient to the muſic, by a licence they arbitrarily 
aſſume of lengthening or ſhortening them, in order to 
accommodate them to an air that pleaſes them. When 
ever any object or incident ſtrikes a negro, he inſtant- 
ly makes it the ſubject of a ſong. In all ages this 
has been the origin of poetry. Three or four words, 
which are alternately repeated by the ſinger and” the 
general chorus, ſometimes conſtitute the whole poem. 
Five or fix bars of muſic compoſe the whole length of 
the ſong. A circumſtance that appears ſingular, is, 
that the ſame air, though merely a continual repeti- 
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tion of the ſame tones, takes entire poſſeſſion of them, 
makes them work or dance for ſeveral hours: neither 
they, nor even the white men, are diſguſted with that 


tedious uniformity which theſe repetitions might na- 


turally occaſion. This particular attachment is o- 
ing to the warmth and expreſſion which they intro- 
duce into their ſongs. Their airs are generally dou- 


ble time. None of them tend to inſpire them with 


pride. Thoſe intended to excite tenderneſs, promote 
rather a kind of languor. Even thoſe which are 
molt lively, carry in them a certain expreſhon of me- 
lancholy. This is the higheſt entertainment to minds 
of great ſenſibility. 

So ſtrong an inclination for muſic might become a 
powerful motive of action under the direction of ſkil- 
ful hands. Feſtivals, games and rewards might on 
this account be eſtabliſhed among them. Theſe amuſe- 
ments, conducted with judgment, would prevent that 
ſtupidity ſo common among ſlaves, eaſe their labours, 
and preſerve them from that conſtant melanchol 
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which conſumes them, and ſhortens their days. After 


having provided for the preſervation of the blacks ex- 
ported from Africa, the welfare of thoſe who are born 
in the iſlands themſelves would then be conſidered. 
THE negroes are not averſe from the propagation 
of their ſpecies even in the chains of ſlavery. But it 
is the cruelty of the maſters which hath effeQually 
prevented them from complying with this great end 
of nature. Such hard labour is required from negro 
women, both before and after their pregnancy, that 
their children are either abortive, or live but a ſhort 


time after delivery. Mothers, rendered deſperate by 


the puniſhments which the weakneſs of their condition 
occaſions them, ſnatch ſometimes their children from 
the cradle, in order to ſtrangle them in their arms, 


and ſacrifice them with a fury mingled with a 1 
Vol. III. M 
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BOOK of revenge and compaſſion, that they may not become 
: 11. the property of their cruel maſters. This barbarity, 
the horror of which muſt be wholly imputed to the 
Europeans, will, perhaps, convince them of their er- 
ror. Their ſenſibility will be rouzed, and engage 
them to pay a greater attention to their true intereſts. 
They will find that by committing ſuch outrages. 
againſt humanity, they injure themſelves; and if they 
do not become the benefactors of their ſlaves, _ 
w1ll at leaſt ceaſe to be their executioners. 

THEey will, perhaps, reſolve to ſet free thoſe mo- 
thers who ſhall have brought up a conſiderable num- 
ber of children to the age of fix years. The allure- 
ments of liberty are the moſt powerful that can influ- 
ence the human heart. The negro women, animated 
by the hope of ſo great a bleſſing, to which all would 
aſpire, and few would be able to obtain, would make 
neglect and infamy be ſucceeded by a virtuous emu- 
lation to bring up children, whoſe number and pre- 
ſervation would ſecure to them freedom and nee 
lit 

. having taken wiſe meaſures not to deprive 
their plantations of thoſe ſuccours ariſing from the 
extraordinary fruitfulneſs of the negro women; they 
will attend to the care of conducting and extending 
cultivation by means of population, and without fo- 
reign expedients. Every thing invites them to eſta- 
bliſh this eaſy and natural ſyſtem, 

THERE are ſome powers, whoſe ſettlements in the 
American iſles, every day acquire extent, and there 
are none whoſe manual labour does not continually 
increaſe. Theſe lands, therefore, conſtantly require a 
greater number of hands to clear them. Africa, where 
all Europeans go to recruit the population of the co- 
lonies, gradually furniſhes them with fewer men, and 


ſupplies them at the ſame time with wot ſe flaves and 
at 
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at a higher pice. This ſource for the obtaining ſlaves Bo OK 


will be gradually more and more exhauſted. But were 
this change in trade as chimerical, as it ſeems to be 
not far diſtant, it is nevertheleſs certain that a great 
number of ſlaves, drawn out of a remote region, pe- 
riſh in their paſſage, of in the new world; and that 
when they come to America they are ſold at a very 
advanced price; that there are few of them whoſe 
natural term of life is not ſhortened; and that the 
greater part of thoſe who attain. a wretched old age, 


are extremely ignorant, and being accuſtomed from 


their infancy to idleneſs, are frequently very unfit for 


the employments to which they are deſtined, and are 


in a coutinual ſtate of deſpondency, on account of 
their being ſeparated from their country. If we are 


not miſtaken in our opinion, cultivators born in the 


American Hlands themſelves, always breathing their 
native air, brought up without any other expence than 
what conſiſts in a cheap food, habituated in early life 


to labour by their own parents, endowed for a ſuſh- 
cient ſhare of underſtanding, or a ſingular aptitude 
for all the uſeful arts ; ſuch cultivators cannot but be 


preferable to ſlaves that have been ſold and live in a 

perpetual exile and reftraint, 
THe method of ſubſtituting in the place of foreign 

negroes thoſe of the colonies themſelves, is very ob- 


vious. It wholly conſiſts in ſuperintending the black 
children that are born in the iſlands, in confining to 


their workhouſes that multitude of ſlaves who": car 
about with them their worthleſſneſſes, their licenti- 
ouſneſs, and their luxury and inſolence of their maſ- 


ters, in all the towns and ports of Europe; but above 


all, in requiring of navigators who frequent the Afri- 
can coaſts, that they ſhould form their cargo of an 
equal number of men and women, or even of a ma- 
jority of women, during ſome years, in order to re- 
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Tris laſt precaution, bis putting the pleaſures of 


love within the reach of all the blacks, would contri- 


bute to their eaſe and multiplication. Theſe unhap- 
py men, forgetting the weight of their chains, would 
with tranſport ſee themſelves live again in their chil- 
dren. The majority of them are faithful, even to death, 
to thoſe negro women whom love and ſlavery have 
aſſigned to them for their companions ; they treat them 
with that compaſſion which the wretched mutually 
derive from one another even in the rigour of their 
condition ; they comfort them under the load of their 
employments ; they ſympathize, at leaſt, with them, 
when, through exceſs of labour, or want of food, the 
mother can only offer her child a breaſt that is dry, 


or bathed in her tears. The women, on 
though tied down to no reſtrictions of chaſtity, are 


on their part, 


fixed in their attachments; provided that the vanity 
of being beloved by white people does not render 


them inconſtant. 


Unhappily this is a temptation to 


infidelity, to which they have too often » eee 


to yield. 


THost who have inquired into * e of this 


taſte for black women, which appears to be ſo de- 
praved in the Europeans, have found it to ariſe from 
the nature of the climate, which under the torrid 
2one irrefiſtibly excites men to the pleaſures of love; 
the facility of gratifying this inſurmountable incli- 
nation without reſtraint, and without the trouble of 


a long purſuit; from a certain captivating attraction 


of beauty, diſcoverable in black women, as ſoon as 


cuſtom hath once reconciled the eye to their colour; 


but principally from a warmth of conſtitution, which 
gives them the power of inſpiring and returning the 
mn ardent tranſports, Thus they revenge them- 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, as it were, for the humiliating deſpondence of 
their condition, by the violent and immoderate paſſi - 
ons which they excite in their maſters; nor do our 
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the negro women. But thoſe of Africs have the ſu - 


periority over thoſe of Europe, in the real paſſion 
they have for the men who purchaſe them. The hap- 
py diſcovery and prevention of conſpiracies that would 
have deſtroyed all their oppreſſors by the hands of 
their ſlaves, hath been often owing to the faithful 
attachment of theſe negro women. The double ty- 
ranny of theſe unworthy uſurpers of the eſtates and 
liberty of ſuch a number of peoples auen, Aae 
leſs, ſuch a puniſhment. wy its 

_ W+x will not here ſo far debaſe 3 joy to en- 
large the ignominious liſt of thoſe writers who. deyote 
their abilities to juſtify by policy what morality con- 
demns. In an age where ſo many errors are boldly 
laid open, it would be unpardonable to conceal any 
truth that is intereſting to humanity. If Whatever 
we have hitherto advanced. hath ſeemingly. tended on- 
1y to alleviate the burden of flavery, the reaſon is, 
that it was firſt, neceſſary to, give ſome, comfort to 


thoſe unhappy beings, whom we cannot ſet free; and 


convince their oppreſſors that they are cruel to the 
prejudice of their real intereſts. But, in the mean 
time, until ſame conſiderable revolution ſhall. make 
the evidence of this great truth felt, it may not be 
improper to purſue this ſubje& further. We ſhall 
then firſt prove, that there is no reaſon of ſtate that 
can authoriſe ſlavery. We ſhall not be afraid to cite 


Slavery is 
entirely re- 


to the tribunal, of reaſon; and juſtice thoſe. govern- 


ments which tolerate this cruelty, or which even are 


noe aſhamed tomake it. have mtg 


Mon- 5 
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MonTESQUIEU could not prevail upon himſelf to 
treat the queſtion concerning ſlavery in a ſerious light. 


In reality it is degrading reaſon to employ it, I will 
not ſay in defending, but even in refuting an abuſe ſo 


repugnant'to it. Whoever juſtifies fo odious a ſyſtem, 
deſerves the utmoſt contempt from a philoſopher, and 
from the negro a ſtab with his dagger. 


Ir you touch me, faid Clariſſa to Lovelace, that 


moment J kill myſelf; and I would ſay to him, who 
attempted to deprive me of my liberty, if you approach 
me, I will ſtab you. In this caſe, I ſhould reaſon 
better than Clariſſa ; becauſe, defending my liberty, 
or, which is the Cath thing, my life, is my primary 
duty; to regard that of another, is only a ſecondary 
conſideration ; and if all other circumſtances were the 
ſame, the death of a criminal is more conformable to 
juſtice than that of an innocent perfon. 

WII it be ſaid, that he who wants to make me a 
flave does me no injury, but that he only makes uſe of 
his rights? Where are thoſe rights? Who hath ſtamp- 
ed upon them ſo ſacred a character as to filence mine? 
From nature hold the right of ſelf-defence; nature, 
therefore, has not given to another the right of at · 


taeking me. If thou thinkeſt thyſelf authoriſed ta 


oppreſs me, becauſe thou art ſtronger and more inge- 


nious than I am; do not complain if my vigorous 


arm fhall! plunge a dagger into thy breaſt; do not 
complain, when in thy tortured entrails thou ſhalt feel 


the pangs of death conveyed by poifon into thy food: 


Jam ſtronger and more ingenious than thou; fall a 
victim, therefore, in thy turn; and wo fr the crime 


| hoes having been an oppreſſor. 


He who ſupports the ſyſtem of flavery is the enemy 
| of the whole human race. 


ſocieties of - legal aſſaſſins; the oppreſſors and the op- 


preſſed. It is the ſame ching as proclaiming to the 


world, 


He divides it into two 
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world, if you would preſerve your life, inflantly an B 0 9 K 
away mine, for I want to have yours. CODES | 
1 the right of ſlavery, you. ſay, extends 3 to a '1q 
3 right of labour and the privation of liberty, not 
of life. What! does not the maſter, who diſpoſes 
of my ſtrength at his pleaſure, likewiſe diſpoſe of my 
life, which depends on the voluntary and proper uſe 
of my faculties? What is exiſtence to him, Who has 
not the diſpoſal of it? I cannot kill my ſlave; but I 
can make him bleed under the whip of an execution- 
er; I can overwhelm him with ſorrows, drudgery and 
want; I can injure him every way, and ſecretly un- 
e the principles and ſprings of his life; I can 
{mother by flow. puniſhments, the wretched infant 
which a negro. woman carries in her womb. Thus 
the laws protect the flave againſt a violent death, on- 
ly to leave to my cruelty the n of ky hien die 
by degrees. 
Lx us proceed a ſtep e e Ahe of Navery 
is that of perpetrating all ſorts of crimes : thoſe crimes 
which invade property; for ſlaves are not ſuffered to 
have any even in their own perſons: thoſe crimes 
which deſtroy perſonal ſafety 3 for the ſlave may be 
ſacrificed to the caprice of his maſter: thoſe crimes 
which make modeſty ſhudder. Ay blood riſes at 
theſe horrid images. I deteſt, I abhor the human 
ſpecies, made up only of victims and executioners, 
and if it is never to become. pes; (WRAY: it aan anni- 
hilated 'B na 
1 URTHER, chat 1 may diſcloſe without * ny 
ſentiments on this ſubje&. Cartouche, the highway- ; 
man, fitting at the foot of a tree in a deep foreſt, 
calculating the profits and loſſes of his robberies, the 
rewards and pay of his aſſociates, and adjuſting with 
them the ideas of proportion and diftributive juſtice ; 
this Cartouche is not a very different character _ 
at 
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BOOK that of the privateer, who, reclined on his counter, 


— , 


, with his pen in his hand, ſettles the number of at- 


- tacks: which he can order to be made on the coaſts of 
Guinea; who deliberately examines how many fire- 
locks each negro will coft him, in order to ſupport 
the war which is to furniſh him with ſlaves; how 
many iron fetters to confine him aboard; how many 
whips to make him work: how much each drop of 
blood will be worth to him with which each negro 


will water his plantation: if the black woman will 


contribute more to his eſtate by the labours of her 
hands, or by thoſe of bearing children? What think 
you of this parallel? The highwayman attacks you, 


and takes your money; the trader carries off even 


your perſon. The one invades the rights of ſociety, 
the other, thoſe of nature. This certainly is the 
truth; and if there exiſted a religion which autho- 
riſed, which tolerated, even by its ſilence, ſuch enor- 
mities; if, moreover, occupied by idle or factious 


queſtions, it did not eternally denounce vengeance 


againſt the authors or inſtruments of this tyranny; 
if it made it criminal for a ſlave to break his bonds; 
if it did not expel the unjuſt judge who condemns 
the fugitive to death; if ſuch a religion exiſted, its 


miniſters ought to be 1 en the ruins of 


their altars. 


Bur theſe negroes, ſay enn are à race ef men born 
for ſlavery; their diſpoſitions are narrow, treacher- 
ous, and wicked; they themſelves allow the ſuperi- 
.ority of our underſtandings, and almoſt RP el 
the juſtice of our authority. 

Tu minds of the negroes are contracted ; becauſe 
flavery deſtroys all the ſprings of the ſoul. They are 
wicked; but not ſufficiently ſo with you. They are 
e becauſe they are under no obligation to 
ſpeak truth to their tyrants. They acknowledge the 
| ſupe- 
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ſuperiority of our underſtandings; becauſe we have BOOK 
abuſed their ignorance : they allow the juſtice of our - FT 
authority, becauſe we have abuſed their weakneſs. 

I might as well ſay, that the Indians are a ſpecies of 
men born to be cruſhed to death ; becauſe there are 
fanatics among them, who Wirow: themſelves under 
the wheels of their idol's car before the rs yo of 
Jaguernat. h 

Bur theſe negroes, it is further urged, were dd 
ſlaves. Barbarians, will you perſuade me, that a 
man can be the property of a ſovereign, a ſon the 
property of a father, a wife the property of a huſ- 
band, a domeſtic the property of a maſter, a negro 
the property of a planter? | 

Bur theſe ſlaves have Told meta Could a 

2 man ever by compact, or by an oath permit another 
to uſe and abuſe him? If he aſſented to this compact, 
or confirmed it by an oath, it was in a- tranſport of 
ignorance or folly; and he is releaſed from it, the 
moment that he either knows , or his _ 
returns. 

Bur they had been bert in war. What a this 
ſignify to you? Suffer the conqueror to make what 
ill uſe he pleaſes of his own victory. n do + 4h 
make yourſelves his accomplices ? 

Bor they were criminals condemned in their coun- 
try to ſlavery. Who was it that condemned them ? 
Do you not know, that in a EA Nats there is no 
criminal but the tyrant, | | 

THe ſubject of an abſolute prince is the . as 3 
the ſlave in a ſtate repugnant to nature. Every thing | | | 
that contributes to keep a man in ſuch a ſtate is an 4 
attempt againſt his perſon. Every power which fixes | 
him to the tyranny of one man, is the power of his . = 

enemies: and all thoſe who are about him are the au- | | 
thors or abettors of this violence. His mother, who 
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taught him the firſt leſſons of obedience; his neigh- 
bour, who ſet him the example of it; his ſuperiors, 
who compelled him into this ſtate ; on. his equals, 
who led him into it by their opinion: all theſe are 
the miniſters and inſtruments of tyranny. The tyrant 
can do nothing of himſelf; he is only the firſt mover 
of thoſe eftorts which all his ſubjects exert to-.their 
own mutual oppreſſion. ' He keeps them in a ſtate of 
perpetual war, which renders robberies, treaſons, aſ- 
ſaſſinations lawful. Thus, like the blood which flows 
in his veins, all crimes originate from his heart, and 
return thither as to their primary ſource. Caligula 
uſed to ſay, that if the whole human race had but one 
head, he ſhould have taken pleaſure in cutting it off. 
Socrates would have ſaid, that if all crimes were 
heaped upon one head, that ſhould be the one n 
ought to be ſtruck off. | 
LET us, therefore, endeavour to 1 the light of 

reaſon. and the ſentiments of nature take place of the 
blind ferocity of our anceſtors. . Let us break the 
bonds of ſo many victims to our mercenary princi- 
ples, ſhould we even be obliged to diſcard a com- 
merce which is e ny on nj ure n whoſe 
object is luxury. 8 

Bor even this is not en There is ma. 
on to give up thoſe conveniencies which cuſtom ' hath 
ſo much endeared to us. We may draw. them from our 
colonies, without peopling them with ſlaves. Theſe 


productions may be cultivated by the hands of free- 


men, and then be reaped without remorſe. _ 

Ent iſlands are; filled. with blacks, whoſe fetters 
; ions been broken. They ſucceſſively clear the ſmall 
plantations that have been given them, or which 
have acquired by their induſtry. Such of theſe un- 
happy men, as ſhould recover their independence, 
l live in quiet upon the ſame manual labours, 
that 
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that would be then free and advantageous to them. B Q a 8 
The vaſſals of Denmark, who have lately been made 8 , 


free, have not abandoned their ploughs. 
Is it then apprehended, that the facility of acquir- 


ing ſubſiſtence without labour, on a ſoil naturally fer- 


tile, and of diſpenſing with the want of cloaths, would 
plunge theſe men in idleneſs? Why then'do not the 
inhabitants of Europe confine themſelves to ſuch la- 
bours as are of indiſpenſable neceſſity? Why do they 
exhauſt their powers in laborious employments which 
tend only to the ſenſual gratifications of a frivolous 
imagination? There are amongſt us a thouſand pro- 
feſſions, ſome more laborious than others, which owe 


their origin to our inſtitutions. © Human laws have 


given riſe to a variety of factitious wants, which other- 
wiſe would never have had an exiſtence. By diſpoſin 


of every ſpecies of property according to their capri- 
cious inſtitutions, they have ſubjected an infinite 
number of people to the imperious will of their fe}- 
low-creatures, ſo far as even to make them ſing and 


dance for ſubſiſtence, We have amongſt us beings, 
formed like ourſelves, who have conſented to inter 


themſelves under mountains, to furniſh us with me- 


tals and with copper, perhaps to poiſon us : why do 
we imagine that the ee leſs dupes and leſs 


fooliſh than the Europeans? 


Ar the time that we aradually confer liberty on 


theſe unhappy beings as a reward for their ceconomy, 
their good behaviour, and their induſtry, we muſt be 


careful to ſubject them to our laws and manners, and 
to offer them our ſuperfluities; We mult give them a 
country, give them intereſts to ſtudy, productions to 
cultivate, and an object adequate to their reſpective 
taſtes, and our colonies will never want hands, which 


being eaſed — their Ehaitiss will be more e active and | 
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two colonies of fugitive negroes been eſtabliſhed, 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


In order to overturn the whole ſyſtem of ſlavery, 
which is ſupported by paſſions ſo univerſal, by laws 
ſo authentic, by the emulation of ſuch powerful nati- 
ons, by prejudices ſtill more powerful, to what tribu- 
nal ſhall we refer the cauſe of humanity, which fo 
many men are in confederacy to betray ? Sovereigns 
of the earth, you alone can bring about this revolution. 
If you do not ſport with the reſt of mortals, if you do 
not regard the power of kings as the right of a ſucceſs- 
ful plunder, and the obedience of ſubjects as artfully 
obtained from their ignorance, reflect on your own 
obligations. Refuſe the ſanction of your authority to 
the infamous and criminal traffic of men turned into 
ſo many herds of cattle, and: this trade will ceaſe. For 
once unite for the happineſs of the world, thoſe pow- 
ers and deſigns which have been ſo often exerted for its 
ruin. If ſome one among you would venture to found 


the expectation of this opulence and grandeur on the 


generolity of all the reſt, he inſtantly becomes an ene- 
my of mankind, who ought to be deſtroyed. You 
may Carry fire and ſword into his territories. Your 
armies will ſoon be inſpired with the ſacred enthuſi- 
aſm of humanity. You will then perceive what dif- 
ference virtue makes between men who, ſuccour the 


oppreſſed, and mercenaries who ſerve. tyrants. + 


Bur what am I ſaying?. Let the ineffectual calls of 


humanity be no longer pleaded with the people and 


their maſters: perhaps, they have never been attended 
to in any public tranſactions. If then, ye nations of 
Europe, intereſt alone can exert its influence over you, 


liſten to me once more. Your ſlaves ſtand in no need 
either of your generoſity or your counſels, in order to 
break the ſacrilegious yoke of their oppreſſion. Na- 


ture ſpeaks a more powerful language than philoſo- 
phy, or intereſt. Some white people already maſſa- 
cred, have expiated a part of our crimes ; already have 
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from your attempts. Poiſon hath at different times , 3 


been the inſtrument of their vengeance. Several have 


eluded your oppreſſion by a voluntary death. Theſe 


enterpriſes are ſo many indications of the impending 


ſtorm; and the negroes only want a chief, ſufficiently 


courageous, to lead them to vengeance and ſlaughter. 
WHERE is this great man to be found, whom na- 


ture, perhaps, owes to the honour of the human ſpe- 


cies? Where is this new Spartacus, who will not 
find a Craſſus ? Then will the black code be no more; 
and the white code will be a dreadful one, if the con- 
queror only regards the right of repriſals. 

T1LL this revolution takes place, the negroes groan 
under the yoke of oppreſſion, the deſcription of which 
cannot but intereſt us more and more in their deſtiny. 

TRE ſoil of the American iſlands hath little reſem- 
blance.to ours. Its productions are very different, 


well as the manner of cultivating them. Except ſome 


pot-herbs, nothing is ſown there; every nn is 
planted. 


Tos Acco being the firſt don that was at 
tivated, as its roots do not ſtrike deep, and the leaſt 


Labours of 
ſlaves. 


injury deſtroys them, a ſimple harrow was only em- 


ployed to prepare the lands which were to receive it, 


and to extirpate the noxious weeds which would have 


choaked it. Fhis cuſtom ſtill prevails. 

WHEN more troubleſome cultures began to be at- 
tended to, which were more delicate, the hoe was 
made uſe of to work and weed; but it was not em- 


ployed over the whole extent of ground that was to be 


cultivated. It was thought ſufficient to dig a hole for 
the reception of the plant. 


THE inequality of the ground, moſt 3 full 


of hillocks, probably gave riſe to this cuſtom, It 
- might be n chat the rains, which always 


fall 
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make, the land that had been turned up. Indolence, 
and the want of means at the time of the firſt ſettle- 
ments extended this practice to the moſt level plains, 


and cuſtom which no one ever thought of deviating 


from, gave a ſanction to it. At length ſome plant- 
ers, who were adventurous enough to diſcard former 
prejudices, thought of uſing the plough, and it is pro- 
bable, that this method will become general wherever 
it ſhall be found practicable. It has every circum- 
ſtance in its favour that can make it deſirable. 

ALL the lands of the iſlands were virgin lands, 
when the Europeans undertook to clear them. The 
firſt that were occupied, have for a long time yielded 
leſs produce than they did in the beginning. Thoſe 
which have been ſucceſſively cleared, are likewiſe 
more or leſs exhauſted, in proportion to the period of 
their firſt cultivation. Whatever their fertility at 


firſt might have been, they all loſe it in proceſs of 


time, and they will ſoon ceaſe to requite the labours 
of thoſe who cultivate them, if art is not exerted to 
aſſiſt nature. 1 | ES 
IT is a principle of agriculture genetally admitted 
by naturaliſts, that the earth becomes fertile only in 
proportion as it can receive the influence of the air, 
and of all thoſe meteors which are directed by this 
powerful agent, ſuch as fogs, dews, and rains. Con- 
tinual labour can only procure this advantage to it : 
the iſlands in particular conſtantly require it. The 
wet ſeaſon muſt be choſen for turning up the ground, 


the dryneſs of which would be an impediment to 


fertility. Ploughing cannot be attended with any in- 
convenience in lands that are level. One might prevent 
the danger of having ſhelving grounds deſtroyed by 
ſtorms; by making furrows tranſverſely, on a line that 
ſhould croſs that of the ſlope of the hillocks. If the 

4 5 declivity 
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declivity were ſo ſteep that the cultivated grounds 
could be carried away, notwithſtanding the furrows, 
ſmall drains, ſomething deeper, might be added for 
the ſame purpoſe at particular diſtances, which would 
partly break the force and velocity that the ſteepneſs 
of the hills adds to the fall of heavy rains. 

THe utility of the plough would not be merely li- 


mited to the producing a greater portion of the vegeta- 


ble juice in plants; it would make their produce the 
more certain. The iſlands are the regions of inſects: 
their multiplication there is favoured by a conſtant 
heat, and one race ſucceeds another without interrup- 


tion. The extenſive ravages they make are well 
known. Frequent and ſucceſſive ploughing would 


check the progreſs of this devouring race, diſturb their 


reproduction, would kill great numbers of them, and 


deſtroy the greateſt part of their eggs. Perhaps, this 
expedient would not be ſufficient againſt the rats 
which ſhips have brought from Europe into America, 
where they have increaſed to that degree, that they 
often deſtroy one third of the crops. The induſtry of 
ſlaves might alſo be made uſe of, and their vigilance 
might be encouraged by ſome gratification, 
Tux uſe of the plough would probably introduce 
the cuſtom of manuring; it is already known on the 
greateſt part of the coaſt. The manure there in uſe 
is called varech, a kind of ſea plant, which when ripe, 
is detached from the water, and driven on the ſtrand 
by the motion of the waves : it is very productive of 
fertility,» but if employed without previous preparati- 
on, it communicates to the ſugar a diſagreeable bit- 
terneſs, which muſt ariſe from the ſalts that are im- 
pregnated with oily particles abounding in ſea plants. 
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Perhaps, in order to take off this bitter taſte, it would 
only be neceſſary to burn the plant and make uſe of 


the aſhes. The ſalts being by this operation detach- 
es; ed 


l 
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\ Xl | on, would circulate more freely in the ſugar-cane, 


and impart to it purer juices. 

TRE interior parts of this country have not till 
lately been dunged. Neceſſity will make this practice 
become more general; and in time the ſoil of America 
will be aſſiſted by the ſame methods of cultivation as 
the ſoil of Europe; but with more difficulty. In the 
iſlands where herds of cattle are not ſo numerous, and 
where there is ſeldom the convenience of ſtables, it is 
neceſſary to have recourſe to other kinds of manure, 
and multiply them as much as poſſible, in order to 
compenſate the quality by the quantity. The greateſt 
| reſource will always be found in the weeds, from 

1 which uſeful plants muſt be conſtantly freed. Theſe 
Li mult be collected together in heaps, and left to putrify. 
The coloniſts who cultivate coffee, have ſet the ex- 
ample of this practice; but with that degree of indo- 
lence which 'the heat of the climate occaſions in all 
manual labour. A pile of weeds is heaped up at the 
bottom of the coffee trees, without regarding whether 
theſe weeds, which they do not even take the trouble 
of covering with earth, heat the tree, and harbour the 
inſects that prey upon it. They have been equally 
negligent in the management of their cattle. 

ALL the domeſtic quadrupeds of Europe were im- 
ported into America by the Spaniards ; and it is from 
their ſettlements that the colonies of other nations 

| have been ſupplied. Excepting hogs, which are found 

to thrive beſt in countries abounding with aquatic 

productions, inſects and reptiles, and are become larger 

and better taſted, all theſe animals have degenerated, 

And the-few that remain in the iſlands, are are very ſmall. 

Though the badneſs of the climate may contribute 

| ſomething to this degeneracy, the want of care is, 
perhaps, the principal cauſe. They always lie in the 
n : | | - a 
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into 1 portions, in a0 6. to 5 chats cattle 
to paſs from one into the other. They always feed on 
the ſame. ſpot, without allowing the graſs time to 
ſpring up again. Such paſtures: can only produce 
weak and watery juices. Too quick a vegetation pre- 
vents them from being properly ripened. Hence the 
animals, deſtined for the food of _ W N fleſh 
that is tough and flabb yy 

'T Hoss animals, lied en be for W do 
but very little ſervice- | The oxen draw but light 
loads, and. that not all day long. They are always 
four in number- They are not yoked by the head, 
but by the neck, after the Spaniſh cuſtom. They are 
not ſtimulated by the goad, e N * re 3 
and are directed by two drivers. 

WXN the roads do not allow the uſe "a TT 
wules are employed inſtead of oxen. Theſe are ſad- 
dled after a ſimpler method than in Europe, but much 
inferior to it in ſtrength. A mat is fixed on their back, 
to which two hoclłs are ſuſpended on each ſide, the 


Arſt that are caſually: met with in the woods. Thus 


equipped, they carry, at moſt, half the weight that 
Europen horſes can bear, and go over buy; 570 the 
ground in the ſame tim. / 

Tu pace of their horſes. is not ſo aue : _ 5 
preſerved ſomething of thei fleetneſs, fire, and docility 
of thoſe of Andaluſia, from which they derived their 
pedigree; but their ſtrength is not anſwerable to their 
ſpirit. It is neceſſaty to breed a great number of them, 


in order to obtain that ſervice from them which might 


be had from a ſmaller number in Europe. Three or 
four of them muſt be harneſſed to very light carriages 
uſed by indolent people for making excurſions, which 
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THe e of the animals in the ilands ei 
have been prevented, retarded, or diminiſhed, if care 
had been taken to renew them by a foreign race. Stal- 


lions brought from colder or warmer countries, would 
in ſome degree have corrected the influence of, the 


climate, food, and rearing. With the mares af the 
country they would have produced a new race far ſu- 
perior, as they would have come from a climate differ- 
ent from that into which they were imported. 

Ir is very extraordinary, that ſo ſimple an idea 
ſhould: never have occurred to any of the planters 
and that there has been no legiſlature attentive enough 
to its intereſts, to ſubſtitute in its ſettlements the bi- 
Jon to the common ox. Every one who is acquainted 
with this animal, muſt recollect that the biſon has a 
ſofter and brighter ſkin, 'a diſpoſition leſs dull and 
ſtupid than our bullock;' and a quickneſs and docility 
far ſuperior. It is ſwift in running, and When mount- 
ed can ſupply the place of à horſe. It thrives as well 
in ſouthern countries, as the ox that we employ loves 
cold or temperate climates. This ſpecies is ny 
known in the eaſtern iſlands; and in the gteater pa 
of Africa If cuſtom had leſs influence than it com- 
monly has, even over the wiſeſt goverhments, they 
would have been ſenſible, that this uſeful animal was 
fingularly well adapted to-: the great Archipelago of 
America, and that it would be very eaſy'to export it 
at à very ſmall es the Gold Coaſt, or r the 
roalt of Angola 21 gr n 5 

Fo rich ee one in Barballves; the bther in 
st. Domingo, equally: ſtruck with the weakneſs of 
thoſe animals, which, according to eſtabliſned cuſtom, 
were employed in drawing and carrying, endeavoured 
to eee the — to WR This. experimentz 
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formerly tried without ſacbels in Peru by 85 Spa- 5 00K. 
niards, did not ſucceed better here, nor was. it poſſible , © — | 
it ſhould,” It is well Known, that though 7 a 5 of 
hot countries, it dreads exceflive_ heat, and can as 
little thrive as propagate under the burning ſky. of the. 
torrid Zone, as in the temperate ones. It Wale have 
been better to have tried the buffalo. 3 
Tut buffalo is a very dirty animal, and of a a gerde 
tif poſition. Its caprices are ſudden — frequent, Its 
ſkin is firm, light, and almoſt impenetrable, | and its 
horn ſerviceable for many purpoſes. Its. fleſh i 4s. black. 
and hard, and diſagretable ' to. the taſte and, Imell. 
The milk of the female is not To fweet, but much 


more copious than that of the cow. Reared like the 


ox, to which it has a ftriking reſemblance, zit greatly 
ſurpaſſes it in Arength and ſwiftneſs,. Two, buffaloes, \ 
yoked-to'a waggon dy means of à ring paſſed through 
their noſe, will draw as much as four of the. ſtouteſt 
bullocks, and in leſs than half the time. [They owe. 
this double ſuperiority to. the advantage {; hay 
longer legs; and a more conliderable b bulk of 


Whole power of which is employed in drawing, dee . 


cauſe they naturally carry their head and neck low. . 
As this animal is originally a native of the torrid zone, 


and is larger, ſtronger and more manageable . in pro- 


portion to the heat of the country | it is in, it cannot 
ever have been doubted that } it Wend have. been of f 
great ſervice in the Caribbee iſlands and propagate 
happily, there. This is highly probable, eſpecially 
ſince the ſucceſsful experiments that have, been made 
of it at Guiana. 

Ixpor Exe, and old eſtablied cuſtoms, which | 
have hindered the propagation of domeſtic animals, 
have no leſs impeded the ſuceeſs of tranſplanting Vve- 
getables. Several kinds of fruit- trees have been ſuc- 71 
ceſſively cattied to the iſlands. Thoſe that have not 

N 2 died, 
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„ beanviful' nor good. he e greateſt part have degene- 
TREE ve: ery fal 5 becauſe they have been expoſed. to a 

y ſtrong Vegetatigne, ever lively, and conſtant] * 
Gucken by the copjous dews of the night, and the 

rong beats 55 the = 2 which are the, two grand prin- 
cites of feftility. Perhaps, an intelligent obſerver 
would have known how to profit from theſe circum- 


ſfayces, and Rave bee 1115 to raiſe terable. Kuit z 3 
but ſuch en are e not os 
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mate; ee ed were ane 5 a — and _ 
earth; which i is proper for them ; and becauſe they re- 
duired no trouble. The labour, of the ſlaves is ampley- 
ed in the Cultivation of. n more | uſeful productions. / 
Tux principal Tabours of, theſe. unhappy men are 
directed 1 9 thoſe 'obje Jec As that are, indiſpenſable! 
to the Pref ſervation! Fa WI fete hed exiſtence. Ex- 
cept in the ilar ds, t Jat ENG by the Spaniards, ' 
where things a VET in the fa ſtate. as they 
were at-the arrival 0 11 5 e in the new world, 
thoſe productions, "which w ere ſufficient. for the ſa- 
vages, have” diminiſhed 3 in proportion, 28 they! have de- 
ſtroyed the foreſts, 5 in order. to form, plantations. It 
Was neceſſary to procure other means of ſubſiſtence, 
and moſt of theſe that w were wanted, haye been drawn 
from the country 7 itlelt of the new-comers....:, 
Arie has dae the iſlands: with, a ſhrub, 
which g grows "to the eight of four feet, lives four 
ears, and is uſeful throughout its whole duration. It 
bee Kuſks, which. Conte five or ple Aura of a 
ſpecies of a very wholeſome and very nouriſhing, pea. 
Every part belonging to this ſhrub. is temarkable for 
ſome particular virtue, Tts bloſſom i is is good. Ns a as 
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its leaves when boiled are appHal to wounds, 3hd of b * 
the aſhes of this plant is malle 4 158 THR Which <2, 

cleanſes ulcers and diſpates the external nay. — 

ons of the kin. This kus is cafled the Angola pea. 

It flouriſhes equally in- lands Taturalty baren; and in 

thoſe Whole Takts have be en echauſted. For this rea- 

ſon, the beſt managers among 'the coloniſts Heber fail 

to ſow it f all thofe parts of their eſtates, ” Which" in 

_ hands weld remafh'thicultivated:” 

HE moſt valuable prefenit, however, teh tie 

* have received Walt” Africa, 18 the marlioc. 

Moſt hiſtorians Have confidered this plant as 3 Hive 
of Amerien. It does not 4ppear on what foundation 

this opinion i is ſupperted;” thongh pretty generally te 

ceived. But were the truth of it dettiönträteck, the 

Caribbee iſlands would yet Thanh indebted for the Ma- 
| nioc to the Europeans, who im orted it tHithef Along 
; with the Africatis, who fed upon it. Beföre our in- 
. vaſions, the intercburfe — — confi —_ bf Ames 
rica and theſe ifles, was [0 triffing, that ap 10 
of the Terra F ith” might be un Rowh in Ay i= 
pelago of the Antilſes. bote is Certain, lng: 55 , 
the ſavages whb öfferedk dür Hfft naviga tors bana 
yams, and potatoes, offered — no! mianioe;” that 
the Caribs in Dominica and St, V incent, had Je Kö 
us 5, that the cRafacter of the fivages aid not Tehdkt 


— 


£ 

5 them fit to conduct a culture requiring -fo much — 
_ tion; that this Culture caft only "be Cartel ö in Very 
* open fields, and 19000 in the bird n Ghich theſe 
WO iſlands were ove rgrown, there we Fay no clear and” un- 
r.. incumbeted Ip aces of groun 5 five and twweflty 
t toiſes ſds” In ſhort, it is. beyond 2 ad übt. that | 
_ the uſe of the manipe Was riot Known till after the ar- 
EW rival of tlie neg raes and that from time imimermörial 
or it hath cane ihe principal 55 of a great part of 
h; Afri ica. 
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4 ſame carth that has — 8 out. Theſe 0 
are at the diſtance of two feet, or two feet and a half 


from each other, according to the nature of the ground. 
The ſhrub riſes a little above fix feet, and its trunk is 
about the thickneſs of the arm. In proportion as it 
grows, the lower leaves fall. off, and only a few remain 
towards the top; its wood is tender and brittle. 

T Is is a delicate plant; whoſe cultivation is trou- 
pleſome; ; and the vicinity of all ſorts of graſs is pre- 
judicial to it, It requires a dry and light ſoil; its 
fruit is at its rqot, and if this root is ſhaken by the 
motion the wind gives to the body of the plant, the 
fruit is formed but imperfectly. It takes een 
months before it grows to maturity. | 

Ix i is not rendered fit for human food till * it 
pas undergone a tedious eee Its firſt ſkin 

e waſhed, raſped ; and preſſ- 
ed, to extract the aqueous parts which are a flow poi- 


ſon, againſt which there is no remedy known, The 


roaſting of it cauſes | every noxious particle it might 
Rill N totally to evaporate. When there ap- 
o more ſteam, it is taken off the iron plate, 
on wy 3 it was roalted, and ſuffered ta cool. Rep 
peated experiments, have ſhewn, that it was almoſt as 
dangerous to eat it hot As. to eat it , 
ITnæx root of the manioc grated, and reduced + 
little grains by roaſting, 1 Is called flour of manioc. 
The paſte. of manioc is called caſſava, which hath been 


converted into a cake. by roaſting without 1 moving it. 


It e e . to eat as much . flour 
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difficult of digeſtion. Though this food ſeems at firſt 
inſipid, there are a great number of | white people, 
who have been born in theſe iſlands, who prefer it to 
the beſt wheat. All the Spaniards in general uſe it 
conſtantly. The French feed their ſlaves with it. The 
other European nations, who have ſettlements in the 
iſlands, are little acquainted with the manioc. It is 
from North America that theſe colonies receive their 
ſubſiſtence; ſo that if by any accident, which may 


very poſbly take place, their connections with this 


fertile country were interrupted but for four months, 


they would be expoſed to periſh by famine. An avidi- 


ty that hath no bounds, makes the coloniſts. of the 


| iſlands inſenſible of this imminent danger. All, at 


leaſt the greater part, find their advantage in turning 


the whole induſtry of their ſlaves towards thoſe pro- 
ductions which are the objects of commerce, The 


principal of theſe are, cocoa, cotton, indigo, and cof- 
fee. We ſhall elſewhere ſpeak of their cultivation, 
value and deſtination ; and at preſent conſider only 
the cultivation of N whoſe produce alone is more 
important than that of all the other commodities. -- ++ 
ITE cane that yields the ſugar, is a kind of — 
which commonly riſes eight or nine feet, including 
the leaves growing out of the top of it. Its moſt or- 
dinary thickneſs is from two to four inches. It is co- 
vered with a hardiſh rind, which incloſes a ſpungy 
ſubſtance. It is interſected at intervals with joints, 
that ſerve as it were to ſtrengthen and ſupport it; 
but without impeding the circulation of the ſap, be- 
cauſe theſe joints are ſoft and pithy in the inſide. - 
Tunis plant hath been cultivated from the * 


BOOK 


* 


antiquity in ſome countries of Aſia and Africa, About 


the middle of the twelfth century, it became known 
in u Sicily, from whence it paſſed i into the ſouthern pro- 
vinces 
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2 


Madeira and the Canaries. From theſe iſlands it was 
brought into the new world, where it ſucceeded as 
well as if it had been originally a native of it. 

ALL ſoils are not equally proper for it. Such as 
are rich and ftrong, low and marſhy, enyironed with 
woods, or lately cleared, however large and tall the 
canes may be, produce only a juice that is aqueous, 
inſipid, of a bad quality, difficult to be boiled, puri- 


| hed and preſerved. Canes planted in a ground where 


they ſoon meet with ſoft ſtone or rock, have but a 
very ſhort duration, and yield but little ſugar. A 
light, porous, and deep ſoil, is by nature dere favour 
able to this production 

Tx general method of cultivating it, is to prepare 
a large field, to make at the diſtance of three feet from 
one another, furrows eighteen inches long, twelve 
broad, and fix deep; to lay in theſe, two, and ſome» 
times three ſlips of about a foot each, taken from the 
upper part of the cane, a and to cover them lightly with 
earth, From each of the joints in the flips iſſues a 
ſtem, which in time becomes a ſugar-cane, 

Cart ſhould be taken to clear it conſtantly from 
the weeds, which never fail to grow around it. This 
labour only continues for fix months. The canes then 
are ſufficiently thick and near one another to deſtroy 
every thing that might be prejudicial to their fertility, 
They are commonly ſuffered to grow eighteen — 
and are ſeldom cut at any other time. 

FRO the ſtock of theſe, iſſue ſuckers, which are 
in their turn cut fifteen months after. This ſecond 
cutting yields only half of the produce of the firſt. 
The planters ſometimes make a third cutting, and 
even a fourth, which are always ſucceſſively leſs, how- 
ever "good! the ſoil may * ln therefore, — 
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want of hands for planting afreſh can oblige a planter Bo  o * 
to expect more than two crops from his cane. 

' Tuxss crops are not made in all the colonies at 
the ſame time. In the Daniſh, Spaniſh and Dutch 
ſettlements, they begin in January, and continue till 
October. This method does not imply any fixed ſea- 

ſon for the maturity of the ſugar cane. The plant, 
however, like others, muſt have its progreſs ; and it 
has been juſtly obſerved to be in flower in the months 
of November and December. It muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low from the cuſtom theſe nations have adopted of 
continuing to gather their crops for ten months with- 
out intermiffion, that they cut ſome canes which are 
not ripe enough, and others that are too ripe, and then 
the fruit has not the requiſite qualities. The time of 
gathering them ſhould be at a fixed ſeaſon, and pro- 
| bably the months of March and April are the fitteſt 
for it; becauſe all the ſweet fruits are, ripe at that 
| time, while the ſour ones do not arrive to a ſtate of 
maturity till the months of July and Auguſt. 
ITE Engliſh cut their canes in March and April; 
8 but they are not induced to do this on account of 


their ripeneſs. The drought that prevails in their 

; iſlands renders the rains which fall in September ne- 

WP ceſſary to their planting ; and as the canes are eigh- 

/ teen months in growing, this period always brings 

. them to the preciſe point of maturity. f 

L In order to extract the Juice of the Canes, when cut, 
which ought to be done in four and twenty hours, 

6 otherwiſe it would turn ſour, they are paſſed, between 

d two cylinders of iron, or copper, placed perpendicu- 

t. larly on an immoveable table. The motion of the 

d cylinders is regulated by an horizontal wheel turned 

4 by oxen, or horfes ; but in water-mills this horizon- 

it tal wheel derives its movement from a perpendicular 


at EM whoſe circumference ** a current of water, 
: recelves 
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this motion is from right to left, if the current of 
water ſtrikes the upper part of the wheel; from left 
to right, if the current ſtrikes the lower part. 

From the reſervoir, where the juice of the cane is 
received, it falls into a boiler where thoſe particles of 
water are made to evaporate that are moſt eaſily ſepa- 

rated. This liquor 15 poured into another boiler, 
where a moderate fire makes it throw up its firſt 
| ſcum. When it has loſt its clammy conſiſtence it is 
made to run into a third broiler, where it throws up 
much more ſcum by means of an increaſed degree of 
heat, Tt then receives the laſt boiling in a fourth caul- 
dron whoſe fire is three times ſtronger than the firſt. - 

TEIs laſt fire determines the ſucceſs of the proceſs. 
Tf it hath been well managed, the ſugar forms cryſtals 
that are larger or ſmaller, more or leſs bright, in pro- 
portion to "the greater or Jeſs quantity of oil they 

abound with. If the fire hath been too violent, the 

ſubſtance js reduced to a black and charcoal extract 
which cannot produce any more eſſential ſalt. If the 
fire hath been too moderate, there remains a conſi- 
derable quantity of extraneous oils, which diſtinguiſh 
the ſugar, and render it thick and blackiſh ; ſo that 
when it is to be dried, it becomes Ke porous, 
becauſe the fpaces which theſe oils filled up, remain 
empty, 

As ſoon as the ſugar is _ it is poured into earth- 
en veſſels of a conic figure; the baſe of the cone is. 
open, and its top has a hole, through which the water 
is carried off that has not formed any cryſtals. This is 
called the ſyrup. After this water hath flowed through, 
the raw ſugar remains, which i is rich, brown and ſalt. 
Tx greateſt part of the iſlands leave to the Euro- 
peans the care of giving ſugar the other preparations 
which are neceſſary t to make it fit for uſe, This prac- 
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tice ſpares the expence of large buildings, leaves BO O K 


them more negroes to employ in agriculture, allows 
them to make their cultures without any interruption 
for two or three months together, and employs a 
greater number of ſhips for exportation, 
Tx French planters alone have thought it their 
intereſt to manage their ſugars in a different manner, 
To whatever degree of exactneſs the juice of the ſu- 
gar-cane may be boiled, there always remains an in- 
finite number of foreign particles attached to the ſalts 
of the ſugar, to which they appear to be what lees 
are to wine. Theſe give it a dead colour, and the 
taſte of tartar, of which they endeavour to deprive it, 
by an operation called earthing. This conſiſts in put- 
ting again the raw ſugars into a new earthen veſſel, 
in every reſpect ſimilar to that we have mentioned. 
The ſurface of the ſugar, throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the baſis of .the cone, is then covered with a 
white marl, on which water is poured. In filtering 
it through this marl, the water carries with it a por- 
tion of à calcareous earth, which it finds upon the 
different ſaline articles, when this earth meets with 
oily ſubſtances to which it is united. This water is 
afterwards drained off through the opening at the top 
of the mould, and a ſecond. ſyrup i is procured, which 
they call molaſſes, and which is ſo much the worſe, 
in proportion as the ſugar was finer ; that is, con- 
tained leſs extraneous oil: for then the calcareous 
earth, diſſolved by the water, paſſes alone, and carries 
with it all its acrid particles. PE 
3 Tris earthing f is followed by the laſt preparation, 
which is effected by fire, and ſerves for the evap 
rating of the moiſture with which the ſalts are im- 


pregnated, during the proceſs. of earthing. In order i 


to do this, the ſugar is taken in its whole form. out of 
the conical veſſel of earth, and conveyed i into a ſtove, 


which 
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XI. 


gradual heat, where it is left till the ſugar is become 
very dry, which commonly happens at the end of 
three weeks. 

THOUGH the expence which this proceſs requires, 
is in general ufeleſs, ſince the earthed ſugar i is com- 
monly refined in Euros in the ſame manner as the 
raw ſugar; all the inhabitants of the French iſlands, 
however, who are able to purify their ſugars in this 
Manner, generally take this trouble. 155 a nation 
tageous, as it Wy it in times of war, to convey, 
into its own mother. country the moſt valuable care 
goes with a leſs number of ſhips than if, V raw 
ſugars were prepared. 

Oxx may judge from theſe ſpecies of Hike, but 
much better from that, which has .undergone t e 
earthing, of what ſort of ſalts it is compoled. If the 
ſoil, where the canie hath been planted, is hard, ſtony 
and ſloping, the ſalts will be white, angular, oy the 
grain very large. If the ſoil. is marly,. the colour 
will be the ſame ; but the granulations, being cut on 
fewer ſides, will reflect leſs light. If the foil is rich 
and ee the | pang will be 58 0 ſpheri- 

ip under 


WRHATEVER may be the BOT thoſe. 95 i 
have a northern aſpect produce the beſt Re ar; an 
marly grounds yield the greateſt quantity. he pre- 
parations which the ſugar that grows in | theſe kinds 
of ſoil require, are leſs tedious and troubleſome than 
thoſe which the ſugar requires that is. "produced in a 
rich land. But theſe obſervations admit of infinite va- 
riety, whoſe inveſtigation is properly the Province of 
e or ſpeculative planters. 

N | | BESIDES 
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BesIpzs ſugar, the cane, furniſhes ſyrup, whoſe. BOOK 
value is only, A twelfth of that of the price of ſugars. . 
The beſt ſyrap is that which, runs from the firſt veſſel 
into the, ſecond, when the ra ſugar is made. It is 
compoſed of the groſſer particles which carry along. 
with them the ſalts of ſugar, whether it contains or 
ſeparates them in its paſſage. The ſyrup of an infe- 
rior kind, which i is more bitter, and. leſs in quantity, 
is W by the water which carries off the tartareous 
and earthy particles of the ſugar when it is waſhed. 
By means of fire, ſome; ſugar is beſides extracted from 
the firſt ſyrap, which, after this PEratioNs. is of leſs: 
value. than the ſecond. | 
Born theſe kinds are 2 into the north of Eu- 
rope, where the people uſe. them inſtead, of butter and 
ſugar. In North America they make the ſame uſe of 
them, where they are further employed to give fer- 
mentation and an agreeable taſte to a liquor called 
Pruſs, which is only an infuſion of the bark of a tree. 
Tris ſyrup. is ſtill more uſeful, by the ſecret; that. : 
has been diſcovered of converting it by diſtillation; 
into a ſpirituous liquor which the Engliſh call Rum, 
and the French, Zaha. This proceſs, which is very. 
imple, is made by mixing a, thixd;part of ſyrup with 
two-thirds of water. When theſe two ſubſtances 
have ſufficiently fermented; which commonly happens 
at the end of twelve or fifteen days, they are put into 
a clean ſtill, where the diſtillation is made as uſual, 
The liquor that i is drawn ollie equal ito neten 
of the ſyrup, employed. e of 0 ©) 1s 1 0:00; YO-MBO? 
SUCH. is,the. method whichz after many —— 
and variations, all the iſlands have generally purſued 
in the cultivation of ſugar. It is undoubtedly a — 
one; but, perhaps, it hath not acquired that de 
of perfection of which it is capable. If inſtead of 
planting canes in large — the ground were par- 
celled 
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XI. 


two planted diviſions a ſpace of land unciiltivated, . 
ſuch a method would probably be attended with great 
advantages. In the modern practice, none buf the 
canes which grow on the borders are good, and attain 
to a proper degree of maturity. Thoſe in the middle 
of the field in part miſcarry, and ripen badly, becauſe 
they are deprived of a current of air, which only acts 


by its weight, and ſeldom gets to the foot of theſe 


canes that are always covered with the leaves. 

In this new ſyſtem of plantation, thoſe portions of 
land which had not been cultivated ' would be moſt 
favourable for reproduction; when the crops of the 
planted diviſions had been made, which in their turn 
would be left to recover. It is probable that by this 

method as much ſugar. might be obtained as by the 
preſent practice with this additional advantage, that 
it would require fewer ſlaves to cultivate it. One 
may judge what the cultivation of ſugar would then 
produce, by what it now rags notwithſtanding its 
imperfections. 


Oꝝ a plantation fixed on 2 good ground, and ſuffi- 


ciently ſtocked with blacks, with cattle, and all other 


neceſſaries, two men will cultivate a ſquare of canes, 
that is, a hundred geometrical paces in every direc- 
tion. This ſquare muſt yield on an average fixty | 
quintals of raw ſugar. The common price of a 
quintal in Europe will be twenty livres, (17s. 6d.) 
after deducting all the expences. This makes an in- 
come of 600 livres, (261. 5s.) for the labour of each 

One hundred and fifty livres, (61. 1 18. 3d.) to 
which the price of ſyrup and Rum muſt be added, will 
defray the expences of cultivation; that is to 87 for 
the maintenance of ſlaves, for * loſs, their diſor- 


ders, their clothes, and repalring their utenſils, and 


Wen accidents. The net produce of an acre and half 
ae | 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
of land will then be four hundred and fifty livres, BOOK 
(19l. 138. gd. It would be difficult to find "_ og 2 
ture productive of greater emoluments. 8 
Ixx may be objected, that his is ſtating en 
below its real value, becauſe a ſquare of canes does 
not employ two men. But theſe who would urge 
ſuch an objection ought to obſerve, that the making 
of ſugar requires other labours beſide thoſe of merely 
cultivating it, and conſequently. workmen employed 
elſewhere than in the fields. The eſtimate and com- 
penſation of theſe different kinds of ſervice, oblige 
us to deduQ from the produce of a ſquare os 2 
tion, the expence of maintaining two men. 

- Ir is chiefly from the produce of _ that the 
iſlands: ſupply their planters with all the articles of 
convenience: and: luxury. They draw from Europe 
flour, liquors; ſalt Proviſions, filks, linens, hardware; 
and every thing that is neceſſary for apparel, food, 
furniture, ornament, convenience and even luxury. 
Their conſumptions of etery kind are prodi gious, 
and muſt neceſſatily influence the manners of the in- 
habitantsy, the . part of n are rich n 5 
to ſupport tha dens 10. dt d enen, 

Ir ſhould ſeem that Gais ene ache exe been Character 
i into the American iſlands, muſt no leſs of the 1 
have degenerated than the animals which they carried cle in the 
over thither. The climate acts on all living beings; 28 
but men being leſs immediately ſubject to the laws of 
nature, reſiſt her influence the more, becauſe they are 
the only: beings, who act for themſelves. The firſt 
coloniſts, who ſettled in the Antilles, corrected the 
activity of a new climate, and a new ſoil, by the con- 
venieneies Which it was in their power to derive from 
a commerce that was always open with their former 

55 country. They learnt to lodge and maintain them 

10 ſelves in a manner the beſt adapted to their W 
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of ſituation. They retained the cuſtoms; of their 
education, and every thing that could agree with the 
natural effects of the air they breathed. With theſe 
they carried into Ameriga the food and cuſtoms of 
Europe, and bo ae to each other beings and 
productions which nature had ſeparated by an inter- 
val of the ſame extent as à Zone. But of all the 
primitive cuſtoms, the moſt ſalutary, perhaps, Was 
that of mingling and dividing the two races by in- 
e e, Lanes 

Axx nations, ovate he; leaſt civilized, have pro- 
e union of ſexes between the children of the 
ſame family; whether it was, that experience or pre- 


judice dictated this law, or chance led them to it. 


Beings brought up together in infancy, accuſtomed 
to ſee one another continually, in this mutual fami- 
liarity, rather contract that indiffererice which ariſes 
from habit, than that lively and impetuous ſenſation 
of ſympathy, which ſuddenly affects two beings, who 
never ſaw. one another. If in the ſavage life hunger 
diſunites families, love undboubtedly muſt have re- 
united them. The hiſtory, whether true or fabu- 
lous, of the rape of the Sabine women, i ſhews that 
marriage was the firſt alliance between nations. Thus 
the blood will have become gradually intermixed ei- 
ther by the caſual meetings occaſioned by a wander 


ing life, or by the conventions and agreements of ſet- 


tled communities. The natural ad vantage of croſſing 
the breed among men as well as animals, in order to 
preſerve the ſpecies from! degenerating, is the: reſult 
of ſlow experience, and is ' poſterior to the adknow- 
ledged:utility of uniting families, in order to cement 
the peace of ſociety. T'yrants ſoon diſcovered: how 


far it was proper for them to ſeparate, or connect 
their ſubjects, in order to keep them in a ſtate of de- 
mnt "OY formed men in ſeparate ranks by 


availing 


* 


4 
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Availing themſelves of their ptejudices : becauſe this BOOK 


miſſion to the ſovereign, who maintained his aùtho- 
rity by their mutual hatred and oppoſition. They 


connected families to each other in every ſtation, be- 
cauſe this union totally extinguiſhed every ſpark of 


diſſention repugnant to the ſpirit of civil ſociety. 
Thus the intermixture of pedigrees and families by 


marriage, has been rather the reſult of political inſti- 


tutions, than formed upon the views of nature. 
Bur whatever be the natural principle and moral 

tendency of this cuſtom, it was adopted by Europeans, 

who were deſirous of multiplying in the iſlands. The 


greateſt part of them either married in their: own 


country, before they removed into the new world, 
or with thoſe who landed there. The European 


married a Creole, or the Creole an European, whom 


chance or family connections brought into America. 


From this happy aſſociation hath been formed a pe- 
culiar character, which in the two worlds diſtinguiſhes 
the man born under the ſky of the new, from parents 
originally natives of both. The marks of this cha- 


racter will be pointed out with ſo much the more 


certainty, as they are taken from the writings of an 


accurate obſerver, from whom we have already drawn 


ſome particulars reſpecting natural hiſtory. - 


THz Creoles are in general well made. There is 
ſcarce a ſingle perſon among them aMiQed with thoſe 


deformities which are ſo common in other climates. 


They have all an extreme ſuppleneſs in their limbs; 


whether it is to be attributed to a particular organi- 
kation adapted to hot countries, to the cuſtom of 
their being reared without the confinement of ſwad- 


dling cloaths, and ſtays, or to the exerciſes they are 
habituated to from their infancy. Their complexion, 
however, never has that air of vivacity and freſhneſs 

Vor. III. 15 O which 


line of diviſion between them beeame a bond of ſub- = * 
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which contributes more to beauty than regular feas 
tures do. As to their colour, when they are in health, 
it reſembles that of perſons juſt recovering from a fit 


of illneſs; but this livid complexion, more or lefs 


dark, is nearly that of our ſouthern people. 
THEIR intrepidity in war has been ionalized by a 


ſeries of bold actions. There would be no better ſol- 
diers, if they were more capable of being diſciplined. 


HISTORY does not afford any of thoſe inſtances of 


covwardice, treachery and meanneſs among them, which 


ſully the annals of all nations. It can hardly be al- 
ledged, that a Creole ever did a mean action. 

ALL ſtrangers, without exception, find in the iſlands, 
the moſt friendly and generous hoſpitality. This uſe- 


ful virtue is practiſed with a degree of oftentation, 
which ſhews, at leaſt, the honour they attach to it. 


Their natural propenſity to beneficence baniſhes ava- 


rice; and the Creoles are generous in their dealings. 


Fnxv are ſtrangers to diſſimulation, craft and ſuſ- 
picion. The pride they take in their frankneſs, the 
opinion they have of themſelves, together with their 


extreme vivacity, exclude from their commercial 


tranſactions all that myſtery and reſerve, which ſtifles 
natural goodneſs of diſpoſition, arcane the ſocial 
ſpirit, and diminiſhes our ſenſibility. 

A WARM imagination, incapable of any reftraint, 
renders them independent and inconſtant in their | 
taſte. It perpetually hurries them with freſh ardour 


into pleaſures, to which they ſacrifice . ene for- 


tune and their whole exiſtence. 

A REMARKABLE degree of nnd, a quick 
facility i in ſeizing all ideas, and exprefling themſelves 
with vivacity; the power of combining added to the 


talent of obſervation, | a happy mixture of all the 


qualities of the mind and of the heart which render 
men capable of, the Ra actions, will' make them 
| attempt : 
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attempt every thing, when: oppreſion compels, ow 
to it. 


THE ſharp and ſaline air r. of the Caribbee lands 
deprives the women of that lively colour which is. the 
beauty of their ſex. But they have an agreeable and 
fair complexion, which does not deprive the eyes of 
all that vivacity and power, that enables them to con- 


vey into the ſoul ſuch ſtrong impreſſions. as are irre- 


ſiſtible. As they are extremely ſober, they drink no- 
thing but chocolate, coffee and ſuch ſpirituous li- 
quors as reſtore to the organs their tone and vigour 


enervated by the climate; while the men are conti- 


nually drinking in proportion to the heat that ex- 
hauſts them. 
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TH are very prolific, and often maths of ten | 


or twelve children. This fertility ariſes from love 
which ftrongly attaches them to their huſbands; but 
which alſo throws them inſtantly into - arms of an- 


other, whenever death has diſſolved the union of a 
Arſt or ſecond marriage, 


- % IS. 1 £4 La 


JEALovs even to diſtraction, they are ſeldom un- 
faithful. That indolence, which makes them neglect 
the means of pleaſing, the taſte which the men have 
for negro women, their particular manner. of life, 
whether private or public, which precludes the oppor- 
tunities or temptations to gallantry; ; theſe are the beſt 
ſupports of the virtue of theſe females, __ 

THE ſolitary kind of manner. in which they live i in 
their houſes gives them an air of extreme timidity, 
which embarraſſes them in their intercourſe with the 


world. They loſe, even in early life, the ſpirit, of - 
emulation and choice, and this prevents them from 
- cultivating the agreeable talents of education. They 
ſeem to have neither power nor taſte for any thing but 


dancing, which undoubtedly tranſports and animates 


them to | higher pleaſures. This inſtinct of pleaſure 
5 | 2 5 65 attends 
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BOOK attends them through their whole life ; whether it i fo, 


Xl, 


that they till retain ſome ſhare of their youthful ſen- 

ſibility, or are ſtimulated with the recollection of it; 

or from other reaſons which are unknown to us. 
From ſuch a conftitution ariſes an extremely ſen- 


ſible and ſympathizing character, ſo that they cannot 


even bear the ſight of miſery ; though they ate, at the 
ſame time, rigid and ſevere with reſpect to the offices 
they require of thoſe domeſtics that are attached to 
their ſervice. More deſpotic and inexorable towards 
their ſlaves than the men themſelves, they feel no re- 
morſe in ordering chaſtiſements, the ſeverity of which 
would be a bun tient and a leſſon to them, if they 
were obliged to inflict them themſelves, of were Wits 
neſſes to them. 


Tits ſlavery of the negroes is, perhaps, the cauſe 


from whence the Creoles in part derive a certain cha- 


racter, which makes them appear ſtrange, fantaſtic, 
and of an ititercourfe not much reliſhed in Europe. 
From their earlieſt infancy they are accuſtomed to ſee 
a number of tall and ſtout men about them, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to conjecture and anticipate their wiſhes. 


This firft view muſt immediately i 5 5 them with 
che moſt extravagant opinion of the 


elves. Seldom 
meeting with any oppoſition to their caprice, though 


ever ſo unreaſonable, they aſſume a ſpirit of preſump- 
tion, tyranny and diſdain for a great part of man- 
kind. Nothing is more inſolent than the man who 


always lives with his inferiors; but when theſe hap- 


pen to be Naves, habituated | to wait upon Children, 
to dread even their cries, which muſt expoſe them to 
puniſhment, what muſt maſters become who have 


never obeyed; wicked men who have never been pu- 


' niſhed; and madmen who are uſed to put t their fel- 
low-creatures i in irons? © 


So eruel an example of dependence gives the Ames. | 
ricans that pride which muſt neceſſarily be deteſted in 
d Europe, 
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Europe, where a greater equality prevailing among 
men teaches them a greater ſhare of mutual reſpect. 
Educated without knowing either pain or labour, 
they are neither able to ſurmount difficulties, or bear 

contradiction. Nature hath given them every ad- 
vantage, and fortune refuſed them nothing. In this 
reſpect, like moſt kings, they are unhappy, becauſe 


they have never experienced adverſity, If the climate 


did not ſtrongly excite them to loye, they would be 
ignorant of every real pleaſure of the ſoul: and yet 
they ſeldom have the happineſs of forming an idea of 
thoſe paſſions, which thwarted by obſtacles and re- 
fuſals, are nouriſhed with tears and gratified with vir- 
tue. If they were not confined by the laws of Eu- 
rope, which govern them by their wants, and repreſs 
or reſtrain. the extraordinary degree of independence 
they enjoy, they would fall into a ſoftneſs and: effe- 
minacy which would in time render them the victims 
of their own tyranny, or would involve them in a 
fate of anarchy that would ſubvert all the . 
tions of their community. 

Bur K der ſlaves, 
and kings who live at a diſtance from them for maſ- 
ters, they, perhaps, would become the moſt aftoniſh- 
ing people that ever appeared on earth. The ſpirit 
of liberty which they would imbibe from their carlieſt 
infancy ; the underſtanding and abilities which they 
would inherit from Europe; the activity, which the 
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neceſſity of repelling numerous enemies would inſpire; 


the large colonies they would have to form; the rich 
Commerce they would have to found on an ilumenſc 
cultivation; the ranks and ſocieties they would have 


to create; and the maxims, laws and manners they 


would have to eſtabliſh on the principles of reaſon : 


all theſe ſprings of action would, perhaps, make of an 
equiyocal and miſcellaneous race of people, the moſt 
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B O OK flouriſhing nation that philoſophy and humanity could 
| , with for he happineſs of the world. 
| Ix ever any fortunate revolution ſhould tis place 
in the world, it will begin in America. After hav- 
ing experienced ſuch devaſtation, this new world muſt 
flouriſh in its turn, and, perhaps, command the old. 
It will become the aſylum of our people who have 
been oppreſſed by political eſtabliſhments, or driven 
away by war. The ſavage inhabitants will be civi- 
lized, and oppreſſed ſtrangers will become free. But 
it is neceſſary that this change ſhould be preceded by 
conſpiracies, commotions, and calamities ; and that 
a hard and laborious education ſhould prediſpoſe 
their minds both to act and to ſuffer. 

V young Creoles, come into Europe to exerciſe 
and practice what we teach you; there to collect in 
the valuable remains of our ancient manners, that vi- 
gour which we have loſt; there to ſtudy our weakneſs, 

and draw from our Follies themſelves thoſe leſſons of 
wiſdom which produce great events. Leave in Ame- 
rica your negroes, whoſe condition diſtreſſes us, and 
whoſe blood, perhaps, is mingled in all thoſe ferments 
which alter, corrupt and deftroy our population. 
Fly from an education of tyranny, effeminacy, and 

vice, which you contract from the habit of living 

with ſlaves, whoſe degraded ſtation inſpires you with 
none of thoſe elevated and virtuous ſentiments which 
can only give riſe to a people that will become cele- 

brated. America hath poured all the ſources of cor- 
ruption on Europe. To complete its vengeance, it 
muſt draw from it all the inſtruments of its proſperity. 
As it has been deſtroyed by our crimes, it N be 
renewed by our vices. 

Narunz ſeems to have deſtined the . to 
a greater ſhare of happineſs than the inhabitants of 
Europe. In the iſlands, ſuch diſeaſes as the gout, 

| gravel, ſtone, apoplexies, pleuriſies, complaints of the 
cheſt, 
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cheſt, and the various diſorders ogcaſioned by the win- 
ter, are ſcarcely known. None of thoſe ſcourges of 
the human race which are ſo fatal in other countries, 
have ever made the, leaſt ravages there. If the air of 
the country can be withſtood and the middle age be 
attained to, this is ſufficient to inſure a long and haꝑpy 
life. There old age is not weak, languiſhing and beſet 
with thoſe infirmities which affect it in our climate. 

Int the Caribbee iſlands, however, new-born infants 
are attacked with a diſeaſe which ſeems peculiar to the 
torrid zone: it is called tetanos. If a child receives 
the impreſſion of the air or wind, if the room where 
it is juſt born is expoſed to ſmoke, to too. much heat 
or cold, the diſorder ſhews itſelf immediately. It 
firſt ſeizes the jaw, which. becomes rigid and fixed, 


ſo as not to be opened. This ſpaſm ſoon communi- 


cates itſelf to the other parts of the body; and the 
child dies for want of being able to take nouriſhment. 
If it eſcapes this danger, which threatens the nine firſt 
days of its exiſtehce, it has nothing to fear. The in- 
dulgences which are allowed to children before they 
are weaned, which is at the end of the twelve months, 
ſuch as the uſe of coffee, chocolate, wine, but eſpe- 
cially ſugar and ſweetmeats; theſe indulgences that 
are ſo pernicious to our children, are offered to thoſe 
of America by nature, which accuſtoms them i in early 
age to the productions of their climate. | 
THE fair ſex, naturally weak and delicate, has its 
infirmities as well as its charms. In the iſlands they 
are ſubject to a weakneſs, an almoſt tgtal decay of 
their ſtrength ; an unconquerable averſion for all kind 
of wholeſome food, and an irregular craving after 


every thing that is prejudicial to their health. Salt 


or ſpiced food is what they only reliſh. and deſire. 
'This diſeaſe is a true. cachexy, which commonly de- 


generates into a dropſy. It is attributed to the dimi- 


nution of the menſes 3 in thoſe women who come from 
Europe, 
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BOOK Europe, and to the weakneſs or total pen of 
1 KL. that periodical diſcharge in Creoles. 


Tux men, more robuſt, are liable to more violent 
complaints. In this vicinity of the equator, they are 
expoſed to a hot and malignant fever, known under 
different names, and indicated by hæmorrhages. The 
blood which is boiling under the fervent rays of the 
ſun, is diſcharged from the noſe, eyes, and other parts 
of the body: nature in temperate climates does not 


move with' ſuch rapidity, but that in the moſt acute 


diſorders there is time to obſerve and follow the courſe 
ſhe takes. In the iflands, her progreſs is ſo rapid, 
that if we delay to attack the diſorder, as ſoon as it 
appears, its effects are certainly fatal. Thus it is, 
that the patient, in the ſpace of twenty-four hours 
muſt be bled fifteen or eighteen times, while in the in- 
tervals he has recourſe to other remedies. No ſooner 
is a perſon ſeized with ſickneſs, but the phyſician, the 
lawyer, and the prieſt, are all called to his bed-fide. 
Mosr of thoſe who ſurvive theſe violent ſhocks, 
being exhauſted by the manner in which they have 
been treated, recover very ſlowly and with dif culty. 
Several fall into an habitual — — occaſioned by 
the debility of the whole machine, whom the noxious 
air of the country and the little nouriſhment their 
food ſupplies, are not able to reſtore, Hence obſtruc- 
tions, jaundice, and ſwellings of the ſpleen, are pro- 
duced, which ſometimes terminate in ropſies. 
Arber all the Europeans who go over to Ame- 


rica, are expoſed to this danger, and frequently the 


Creoles themſelves on their return from more tempe- 
rate climates. But it never attacks women whoſe 
blood has the natural evacuations, and negroes, who, 
born under a hotter climate, are inured by nature, 


and prepared by free perſpiration, for all the ferments 
that the ſun can produce. 


'THxss 
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ſtant than in our climates. This heat muſt undoubt- 
edly thicken the blood through the exceſs of perſpira- 
tion, a want of elaſticity in the ſolids, and a dilatation 
of the veſſels by the impulſe of the fluids, whether in 
proportion to the rarefaction of the air, or the leſs 
degree of compreſſion which the ſurface of the bodies 
is expoſed to in a rarefied atmoſphere, | 
Some of theſe inconveniencies might, perhaps, be 
prevented, if perſons going to America were purged 
and bled in their paſſage as they advanced toward the 
torrid zone; by repeating theſe precautions in the 
iſlands, and by the uſe of the cold bath. 
Bor far from having recourſe to theſe expedients, 
which reaſon indicates, the inhabitants fall into ſuch 


exceſſes as are moſt likely to haſten and increaſe the 
diſorder, The ſtrangers who arrive at the Caribbee 


iſlands, are excited by the entertainments they are in- 
Cited to, the pleaſures they partake of, and the kind 
reception they meet with ; every thing induces them 


to an immoderate indulgence of all the pleaſures 


which cuſtom renders leſs prejudicial to thoſe who 
are born under this climate, Feaſting, dancing, gam- 
ing, late hours, wine, cordials and, frequently the 
chagfin of diſappointment in their chimerical expecta- 


tions, conſpire to add to the ferment of an immode- 


rate heat of the blood, which foon becomes inflamed. 

Wirz ſuch indulgence, it is ſcarce poſſible to re- 
fiſt the heats of this climate, when even the greateſt 
precautions are not ſufficient to ſecure perſons from 
the attack of thoſe dangerous fevers; when the moſt 


ſober and moderate men, who ate the moſt averſe from | 


every kind of exceſs z and the moſt careful of all their 
actions, are victims to the new air they breathe. In 
the preſent ſtate of the colonies, of ten men that go 


into 


4 
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into the iſlands, four Engliſh die, three French, three 
Dutch, three Danes, and one Spaniard. ' - | 
WHEN it was obſerved how many men were loſt 


In theſe regions, at the time they were firſt occupied, 


it was generally thought, that the ftates who had the 
ambition of ſettling Hinge would be „ in 
the end. 

EXPERIENCE hath altered the public opinion upon 
this point. In proportion as theſe colonies have ex- 
tended their plantations, they, have been ſupplied with 
freſh means of expence. .Theſe have, opened into 


their mother country new ſources of conſumption. 
The increaſe in exportations could not take place 


without an increaſe of labour. "Theſe labours have 
brought together a greater number of men, which will 
ever be the caſe when the means of ſubſiſtence are 
multiplied. Even foreigners have reſorted in great 
multitudes to thoſe kingdoms, which opened a vaſt 
field to their ambition and induſtry, 


PoPULATION not only increaſed among the pro- 


prietors of the iſlands, but the people have alſo be- 


come more happy. Our felicity in general is propor- 
tioned to our conveniences, and it muſt increaſe as 


we can vary and extend them. The iſlands have been 


productive of this advantage to their poſſeſſors. They 


have drawn from theſe fertile regions a number of 
commodities, the conſumption of which hath added 
to their enjoyments. They have acquired fome, which 
which when exchanged for others among their neigh- 


bours, have made them partake of the luxuries of 


other climates. In this manner, the kingdoms which 
have acquired the paſleſſion of the iſlands, by fortu- 
nate circumſtances, or by well combined, projects, 
are become the reſidence of the arts, and of all the 
polite amuſements which are a natural and neceſſary 


conſequence of great plenty. 
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Bur this is not the only advantage: theſe colonies 
Have raiſed the nations that founded them, to a ſupe- 
riority of influence in the political world, by the fol- 
lowing means. Gold and ſilver, which form the ge- 
neral circulation of Europe, come from Mexico, Peru, 
and Brazil. They belong neither to the Spaniards 
nor the Portugueſe, but to people, who give their 
merchandiſe in exchange for theſe metals. "Theſe 
people have commercial tranſactions with each other, 
that are ultimately ſettled at Liſbon and Cadiz, which 
may be looked upon as a common and univerſal repo- 
ſitory. It is in theſe places that one muſt judge of 
the increaſe or decline of the trade of each nation. 
That nation whoſe accounts of ſale and purchaſe are 
kept in balance with the reſt, receive the whole in- 


tereſt of its capital. That which hath purchaſed more 
than it hath ſold, withdraws leſs than its intereſt 


-becauſe it hath ended a part of it, in order to Heats . 


the demands of the nation to which it was indebted. 
'T hat which has ſold more to other nations than it 


hath purchaſed of them, does not only get what was 


owing from Spain and Portugal, but alſo the profit it 
has derived from other nations with whom it hath 


made exchanges. 'This laſt advantage is peculiar to 
the people who poſſeſs the iſlands. 


annually increaſed by the fale of the valuable produc- 
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Their capital is 


tions of theſe countries; and the augmentation of their 


- ſtock confirms their ſuperiority, and renders them the 
arbiters of peace and war. But we ſhall explain, in 
the following Books, how far each nation hath in- 


creaſed its power by the poſſeſſion of the iſlands, 
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Settlements of the Spaniards, the Dutch, and the Daw, 
in the American iſlands. 


T HE honour of having diſcovered the great Ar- 
chipelago of the Caribbee iſlands, and of having form- 
ed the firſt ſettlements on them, is due to Spain. 
The moſt advanced of theſe from the American con- 
tinent is called Trinidad. - Columbus landed on it in 
1498, when he diſcovered the Oronocko; but other 
objects interfering, hoth the iſland and the coaſts of 
the neighbouring continent were at that time negle&- 
ed. But the luſtre of the gold, which had been ſeen 


from a diſtance glittering on the ſhore, cauſed them to 


be re- viſited by the nation which had firſt made the 


diſcovery. The conqueſt of thoſe immenſe regions, 


which are watered by one of the largeſt and richeſt ri- 
vers of the univerſe, was reſolved upon; and the iſland 
of Trinidad, ſituated at the mouth of the Oronooko, 


was peopled, in order to inſure and facilitate the exe- 


cution of ſo great an enterpriſe. An iſland has always 
the advantage of a continent, when, having but a 
ſmall extent of country to defend, it has a very large 


one to attack; as was the caſe in the preſent inſtance. 


TE | 
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lieved, ſprings from the Cordeleras, after being in- 


creaſed in a courſe of five hundred and ſeventy-five 
leagues by the influx of a great number of rivers of 
different magnitude, empties itſelf into the ocean b 
more than fifty channels. Its impetuoſity is ſo great, 
that it ſtems the moſt powerful tides, and preſeryes the 
freſhneſs of its waters to the diſtance of twelve leagues 
from that vaſt and deep channel within which it was 
"confined. But this rapidity is not always equal, and 
owes its variations to a circumſtance, perhaps, en- 
tirely peculiar. 'The Oronooko, in the month of 
April, begins to ſwell, and continues to riſe duri 
five months; the ſixth it remains at its greateſt height; 
in ORober, it begins to ſubſide, and falls gradually 
till the month of March, during which it continues 
in a fixed ſtate of its greateſt diminution. Theſe al- 
ternate changes are regular even to certainty. | 
Tris phenomenon, the cauſe of which is not 
known, ſeems to depend much more on the fea than 
on the land. In the ſix months that the river is riſing, 


the hemiſphere of the new world preſents nothing but 


ſeas, at leaſt but little land, to the perpendicular ac- 
tion of the rays of the ſun. In the fix months of its 
fall, America exhibits nothing but 'dry land 'to the 
planet by which it is illuminated. The ſea, at this 
time, is leſs ſubject to the influence of the ſun, or, at 
leaft, its current towards the eaſtern ſhore is more ba- 
lanced, more broken by the land, and muſt, there- 

fore, leave a freer courſe to the rivers, which, not be- 


ing then ſo ſtrongly confined by the ſea, cannot be 


ſwelled but by rains, or by the melting of the ſnows 
from the Cordeleras. Perhaps, indeed, the riſing of 


the waters of the Oronooko may depend entirely on 


the rainy ſeaſon. But to be thoroughly acquainted 


with the cauſes of ſo fingular a phænomenon, wg te 
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B OO K be neceſſary to conſider, how far the courſe of this 
XII, 
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river may be affected by that of the Amazons, and to 
know the track and direction both of the one and the 
other. From the difference of their ſituation, their 
ſource, and their opening into the ſea, it is not im- 
probable, that the cauſe of ſo remarkable a difference 
in the periods of their flux and reflux might be diſco- 
vered. All things are connected in this worldly ſyſ- 
tem. The courſes of rivers depend either on the di- 
urnal or annual revolutions of the earth. Whenever 
an enlightened people ſhall acquire a knowledge of 
the banks of the Oronooko, they will diſcover, or 


at leaſt, they will attempt to diſcover, the cauſes of 
theſe pheænomena. But their endeavours will be at- 


tended with difficulties. The river is not fo naviga- 
ble as it might be preſumed from its magnitude; its 


ded is in many places filled up with rocks, which ob- 


lige the navigator at times to carry both his boats and 


the merchandiſe they are laden with. 


Tux people who border on this river, I little 


diſtant from the burning Line, inhabiting a country, 
perhaps, too fruitful to have been. cultivated, know 


neither the trouble of clothes, the reſtraints of police, 
nor the burthen of government. Free under the yoke 
of poverty, they live chiefly by hunting and fiſhing, 
and on wild fruits. But little of their time or labour 
can be ſpent on agriculture, where they have nothing 


but a ſtick to plough with, and hatchets made of ſtone 
to cut down trees, which, being burned or rotted 
| leave the ſoil in a proper ſtate for bearing. 


Tas ſtate of ſervitude in which the women are 


kept i in the new world, is undoubtedly the principal 
; cauſe of the want of population in this part of the 
globe. This tyranny, which is univerſal, is more 
prevalent on the banks of the Oronooko, than in any 
— Ca There are, therefore, few inhabitants in 


theſe 
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theſe countries, though greatly favoured by nature. 
Mothers have contracted the cuſtom of deſtroying the 
daughters they bring forth, by cutting the navel-ſtring 
ſo cloſe to the body, that the children die of a hæ- 
morrhage. Chriſtianity itſelf has not even been able 


to put a ſtop to this abominable practice. The Jeſuit 


Gumilla confirms this fact; who being informed that 
one of his converts had dern guilty of ſuch a murder, 
went to her in order to reproach her of her crime in 
the ſtrongeſt terms. The woman' liſtened to the miſ- 
ſionary without ſhewing the leaſt ſigns of emotion. 
When he had finiſhed his remonſtrance, ſhe defired 
leave to anfwer him; wann ſhe did in the falloging 
manner: 

«© WovuLD to God, O Father! ould to God, 
<< that, at the inſtant of my birth, my mother had 
. << ſhewed love and compaſſion enough for her child, 

to ſpare me all the evils I have endured, and thole 
I ſhall Rill ſuffer to the end of my life! If my mo- 
ther had deflroyed me at my birth, I ſhould have 
been dead, but I ſhould not have been ſenſible of 
my death; and ſhould have eſcaped the moſt miſe- 
<< rable of coodicions. How many afflictions have I 
„ already experienced! and bn knows . I 1 
<c {till to endure ! 
«© REPRESENT to yourſelf, 0 Father, wt FOOTY 
that are reſerved for an Indian woman among theſe 
Indians. They accompany us into the fields with 
< their bow and arrows; while we go there laden 
with an infant which we carry in a baſket, and 
another which we carry at our breaſt. They go 
to kill birds, or to catch fiſn; while we are em- 
ployed in digging the ground, and, after having 
gone through all the labours of the culture, are 
obliged alſo to bear thoſe of the harveſt. They re- 
turn in 9 without any burden, and we 
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BOOK bring them roots for their food, and maize for thei? 

&« drink. As ſoon as they come home, they go and 
Yr « amuſc themſclves with their friends ; ee are 
fetching wood and water to prepare their ſupper. 
= „When they have eaten, they fall aſleep ; and we 
= 4e paſs almoſt the whole night in grinding the maize 
=- and in preparing the chica for them. And what 
reward have we for theſe labours ? They drink; 
and, when they are intoxicated, they drag us by 
< the hair, and trample us under foot. 

« O FATHER, would to God that my mother had 
3 deſtroyed me at the inſtant of my birth ! Thou 
| *© knowelt thyſelf that our complaints are juſt. Thou 
_ © haſt daily inſtances before thine eyes of the truth 

« of what I ſay. But the greateſt misfortune we la- 
4c bour under it is impoſſible thou ſhouldſt know. It 
« is a melancholy circumſtance for a poor Indian wo- 
« man to ſerve her huſband as a ſlave in the fields, 
cc wearied out with fatigue, and at home deprived of 
<« tranquillity: but it is a dreadful thing, when 
twenty years are elapſed, to ſee him take another 
„ woman, whoſe judgment is not formed, He at- 
<« taches himſelf to her. She beats us, and our chil- 
<« dren ; ſhe commands us, and treats us as her ſer- 
« yants ; and, if the leaſt murmur eſcapes us, a ſtick 
% raifed—Oh ! Father, how is it poſſible that we 
< ſhould bear this condition! What can an Indian 
4 woman do better than to prevent her child from 
« living in a ſtate of ſlavery, infinitely worſe than 
< death! Would to God, O Father, I repeat it, 
« that my mother had conceived affection enough for 
etc me to bury me when I was born | my heart would 
t not have been thus afflicted; nor would my eyes 
<<. have been accuſtomed to tears.” 13 OY 
Anon the ſeveral ſmall nations that wander about 
in theſe immenſe regions, there is one in which the 
erat} +. | nature 


leſs wretched. The people of this nation, are thoſe 
that inhabit a cluſter of iſlands, formed by the differ- 


ent mouths of the Oronooko. Their country, though 
under water during the fix' months of the year that the 


river is ſwelling, and though overflowed throughout. 
the reſt of the year twice a day by the tide, is pre- 


ferred by them to any other. They have continued 
to live there without riſque, by building their huts 
upon very high ſtakes, which they ſink very deep in- 
to the mud. The palm- tree, which grows over this 
ſandy ſoil; ſupplies theſe mild, ehearful, and ſociable 
ſavages with their food, drink; furniture, and canoes: 
Ir was not till the year 1535 that the Spaniards 
thought of paying another viſit to the river Oronooko. 
Having been diſappointed in their ſearch after mines, 


they conſidered it of ſo little importance, that they 
never formed more than one ſmall fettlement upon it. 


This is ſituated at the lower part of the river, and is 
called St. Thomas. The firſt coloniſts applied them- 
ſelves with ſo much ardour to the cultivation of to- 
bacco, that they delivered annually ten cargoes to the 
Dutch. This intercourſe having been prohibited by 
the mother-country, the town which hath alſo been 
twice ſacked by privateers, inſenſibly fell into decay. 


The whole employment of the place, at preſent, is 


to breed a few cattle, which they ſend to Seen by 
an inland communication; 

 Tarst vaſt and fertile regions would 16h emerge 
from their preſent obſcurity, if Spain knew how to 


| avail herſelf of the active ambition of the Jeſuits. It 


is well known that theſe men, admirable as a ſociety, 
dangerous in a political, and deteſtable in a religious 


view, had ſucceeded fo far as to draw from the midſt 


of their foreſts a great number of wild natives ; to 
ſettle” them on the banks of the Oronooko, and other 
Vor. III. 5 riders, 
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rivers, moſt of which are navigable, that fall into it; 
and to inſtil into them ſome ſocial principles, and 
ſome taſte for ſome of the more neceſſary arts, parti- 
cularly agriculture. Theſe people already cultivate 
ſugar, cotton, tobacco, and cocoa, for their own con- 
ſumption: would it not be poſſible to induce them to 
increaſe the growth of/theſe commodities, by offering 
them others in exchange? The diſtance between a 
ſavage and a ſocial ſtate is immenſe; but, from the 
infancy of ſociety to a flouriſhing Nate of commerce, 
there are but few ſteps to make. Time, as it im- 
proves the ſtrength, makes the interval -appear leſs. 
Spain would be enriched by her traffic with theſe new 
plantations, whoſe produce might be carried to Tri- 
nidad ; and thus that iſland would be reſtored to its 
SE FINE deſtination, 

Bur, beſides the ſerving as a fluple, its extent, the 
fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, and the convenience of its 
roads, would make it an object in itſelf of conſidera- 
ble importance. Thoſe who have ſurveyed it with 
ſufficient attention and ſkill to diſcern, through the 
impediments of thick foreſts with which it is covered, 
the real value of it, have eſteemed it capable of pro- 
ducing in abundance many ſpecies of commodities, 
and even ſuch as bear a high price. Yet, its produce 
hath been confined merely to cocoa ; but this was in 
ſuch perfection, that it was a er even to that of 
Caracca; and the Spaniſh merchants, in order to ſe- 
cure it, ſtrove to anticipate each other by paying for 
it in advance. This eagerneſs, which may ſometimes 
givea ſpur to the induſtry of a people naturally active, 
is certain deſtruction to thoſe among whom the deſire 
of eaſe has the force of a paſſion, and even almoſt 
of a neceſſity, if not of nature at leaſt, of habit. 
The proprietors, having received more money than 
they could repay with that fingle commodity, in which 


their 
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their whole fortune conſiſted, fell, by degrees, into 


deſpair; and, from the dread of unuſual toil, gave 
over all thoughts of labour. Since the year 1727, 
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there hath been no more cocoa to be found on the 


iſland; which, from that time, hath had no corre- 
ſpondence with the mother country. 
Tae ſame negligence had before ruined 8 


This iſland enjoyed a momentary exiſtence and proſ- 


perity from a ſpecies of wealth drawn from the bot- 
tom of the ſea which encompaſſed it. Columbus in 


1498 diſcovered, at the diſtance of four leagues from 
the continent, the little iſle of Cubagua, afterwards 
called Pearl Iſland. The quantities of this treaſure, 
which nature yielded without any expence, attracted 


the Spaniards to this place in 1509. They brought 
with them ſome ſavages from the Bahama iſlands, 
who had been found not proper for working in the 
mines, but had a faculty of continuing a long time 

under water. This talent was employed with ſo much 


ardour, that great fortunes were raiſed in a very ſmall- 
time. The banks of pearl were exhauſted, and the 
colony transferred, in 1524, to Margaretta, where' 


ſome of the ſame kind had juſt been diſcoyered, and 


which diſappeared in a ſtill ſhorter time. From this 


period that iſland, which is fifteen leagues in length 
and fix in breadth, became more * by Spain 
than Trinidad. 

| Txar the court of Madrid ſtill maintains poſſeſ- 


ſion of theſe two iſlands, is more for the ſake of keep- 


ing nations of greater induſtry at a diſtance from the 


continent, than with a view of deriving any advantage 
to itſelf from them. Here is a mixed race, formed 


between Spaniards and. Indian women, who, joining 
the indolence of the ſavage to the vices of civilized 


nations, are ſluggards, cheats, and zealots. T hey 


live on what fiſh they catch, and bananas, which na- 
| F2x Þ | ture, 
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B O OK ture, out of indulgence as it were to their ſlothfulneſs, 


produces there of a larger ſize, and better quality than 
in any other part of the Archipelago. They have a 


breed of lean and taſteleſs cattle, with which they 


Spaniſh ſet- 
tlement at 
Forto-Rico. 


carry on a fraudulent traffic to the French colonies, 
exchanging them for camlets, black veils, linens, filk 
ſtockings, white hats, and hard-ware. The number of 
their veſſels does not TALON thirty loops, without 
decks. | 

Tas tame cattle of theſe two iſlands have filled the 
woods with a breed that is become wild. The inha- 
bitants ſhoot them, and cut their fleſh into flips of 
three inches in breadth and one in thickneſs, which 
they dry, after having melted the fat out of them, ſo 
that they will keep three or four months. This pro- 


viſion, which is called Taſſau, is ſold in the French 


ſettlements for twenty livres (178. 6d. .) a hundred 
weight. 

ALL the money which the government ſends to 
theſe two iſlands, falls into the hands of the command- 
ants, the officers civil and military, and the monks. 
The remainder of the people, who do not amount to 
more than ſixteen hundred, live in a ſtate of the moſt 
deplorable poverty. In time of war they furniſh about 
two hundred men, who, for the ſake of plunder, offer 
themſelves without diſtinction to any of the colonies. 
that happen to be fitting out cruizers for ſea. 

TE inhabitants of Porto-Rico are of a different 
turn. This iſland, which is ſituated in the center of 
the Antilles, is forty leagues in length, and twenty in 
its greateſt breadth. Though it was diſcovered and 
viſited by Columbus in 1493, the Spaniards neglected 
it till 1509, when thirſt of gold brought them thither 
ffom St. Domingo, under the command of Ponce de 


Leon, to make a conqueſt, which afterwards colt 
them dear. 


1 | Is 
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IT is generally known, that the uſe of poiſoned BO . K 
arms is of the higheſt antiquity. In moſt countries — 
it preceded the invention of ſteel. When darts headed 
with ſtone, bones of fiſh or other animals, proved in- 
ſufficient to repel the attacks of wild beaſts, men had 
recourſe to poiſonous juices; which, from being ori- 
ginally deſigned merely for the chace, were afterwards 
employed in war againſt their own ſpecies. Ambition 
and revenge ſet no limits.to their, outrages, till ages 
had been ſpent in drowning whole nations in rivers of 
blood. When it was diſcovered that this effuſion of 
blood produced no advantage, and that, in proportion 
as the ſtream ſwelled in its courſe, it depopulated 
countries, and left nothing but deſerts without ani- 
mation and without culture; they then came to an 
agreement to moderate in ſome degree the thirſt of 
ſhedding it. They eſtabliſhed | what are called the 
laws of war; that is to ſay, injuſtice in injuſtice, or 
the intereſt of kings in the. maſſacre of the people. 
They do not now cut the throats of all their victims 
at once; but reſerve ſome few of the herd to propagate 
the Aer Theſe laws of war, or of nations, re- 
quired the abolition of certain abuſes in the att of 
killing. Where fire-arms are to be had, poiſoned 
weapons are forbidden; and, when cannon balls will 


; anſwer the end, Fan bullets are not allowed. 0 4 
ö race, unworthy both of heaven or earth, deſtructive, 
We tyrannical being, man, or devil rather; wilt thou ne- 
p ver ceaſe to torment this globe, where thou exiſteſt 
* but for a moment! Will thy wars never end but with 
4 the annihilation of thy ſpecies ! Go then; if thou 
„ wouldſt advance thy miſchief, go and . thyſelf 
; with the poiſons of the new world. I 
le Or all the regions, productive of venomous plants, 
ft none abounded ſo much in them as South-America, 


| which owed this malignant fertility to a ſoil in ge- 
48 neral 
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neral rank, as if it was purging itſelf from the Lime 
of a deluge: 

THe plants called Lianes, of which there were 
vaſt numbers in all damp and marſhy places, furniſh- 
ed the poiſon, which was in univerfal requeſt on the 
continent. The hay of preparing it was by cut- 
ting them in pieces, then boiling them in water, till 
the liquor had acquired the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 


After this they dipped their arrows in it, which were 


immediately impregnated with the poiddhons quality. 
During ſeveral ages, the ſavages in general uſed theſe 
arms in their wars with each other. At length many 
of thoſe nations, from the deficiency of their num- 
bers, found the neceſſity of renouncing fo deſtructive 
a weapon, and reſerved it for beaſts, whether large or 
ſmall, which they could not overtake or overcome, 
Any "PREY whoſe ſkin has been raiſed with one of 
theſe poiſoned arrows, dies a minute after, without 
any fign of convulſion or pain. This is not occaſi- 
oned by the coagulation of the blood, which was a 
long time the general' opinion ; recent experiments 
have proved, that this poiſon, mixed with blood new- 
ly drawn and warm, prevents it from c6agula ng, 
and even preſerves it ſome time from putreff action, It 
is probable, that the effect of theſe | Juices is upon the 
nervous ſyſtem. Some travellers have it puted the 
origin of the venereal diſeaſe among the inha itants of 
the new world, to the habit of eating gam Filled 


with theſe poiſoned arms. At preſent it is univer- 


eaten for N continuance without any ill effect. 

In the American iſlands, the natives draw their 
poiſon from trees more than from the Lianes ; and of 
all the venomous ſorts'of trees, the moſt deadly i is the 
mancheneel. Its trunk, which is never 'more than 
two feet in circumference, is covered with a ſmooth 
e | | tender 


ſally . that the fleſh of ſuch animals may be 
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middle. The leaves of it are like thoſe of the Jaurel, 
and contain a milky fluid. In the heat of the day it 
is dangerous to handle them, on account of the moiſ- 
ture which exudes from their pores ; and" fill” more 
dangerous to repoſe under them, from the prodigious 
quantity of duſt that falls from "the innumerable flow 
ers borne by theſe trees. Tricifions being made in the 
trunk of them, ſhells are placed under to rectiye the 
ſap; as ſoon as it is grown : x little thick, they ſteep 
the points of their arrows. nit, Which acquire from 
thence the property. of conveying ſudden death, be 
the wound ever ſo flight. Th poiſon,” as appears by 
experience, preſerves its venomous quality aboye a 
hundred years. Of all the fpots where this tree is 
found, Porto-Rico is that in Which! it delignts mo no 
and wheres it is found in the greateſt abundlance. Why 
were not the firſt peed of America all ſhip- 
wrecked on this iſ}and ? It Is the iisforrune of both 


worlds that they became acquainted with it ſo late, 


and that they did not chere meet with the death which 

their avariee meritdd. 20; on? 
Tut maneheneel ſeems to have been fatal o ſys 

the Americans. The inhabitants of the ihn o 

it grows, uſed it to repel the Caribs, who made fre- 

quent deſcents on their coaſts. "The fame are hey 


3 have ier a Berik to he firſt e re of 


this poiſon. But they did not meet with the leaft're- 


ſiſtance from the ſayage inhabitants of the Aland. 
They had been informed of what had occurred in the 
conqueſt of the neighbouring ifles; and they regarded 
theſe ſtrangers as a ſuperior order of beings, to whoſe 
| chains 
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chains they voluntarily ſubmitted tbemſelves. It was 
not long, however, before: they wiſhed to ſhake. of 

the intolerable; yoke which had been impoſed on them, 
and poſtponed the enterpriſe only till they could 
be aſſured whether, their tyrants were immortal. A 
Cacique, named Broyo, Was intruſted with this en. 


ace 45 

ANCE favoured his deſign, 5 8 to him 
Salzedo, a young Spaniard, who was travelling. He 
received him with great reſpeR, and at his departure 
ſent. ſome. Indians to attend him on his way, and to 
ſerve him in the quality, of guides. When they came 
to the bank of a river, which they were to paſs, one 
of theſe ſavages, took, bim on his ſhoulder, to carry 


him over, As ſoon as they had got into the midſt of 


it, he threw him into the water, and, with the aſſiſt - 


ance of his companions, kept him there till there was 


no appearance of life. They then dragged him ta 
the bank; but, As they were ſtill in doubt whether 
he was, dead or living, they begged pardon a thouſand 
times for the accident that had happened. This farce 
laſted three days; till at length being convinced, by 
the ſtench of the corpſe, that it was poflible for Spa- 
niards to die, the Indians roſe on all ſides upon their ; 

oppreſſors, and maſſacred a hundred of them, . | 
ONCE de Leon immediately aſſembled all the Caf: 
tilians who had eſcaped, and, without. loſs of time, 
fell upon the ſavages, who were terrified with this ſud-- 
den attack. In proportion as the number of their 
enemies increaſed, their panic became more violent. 
They had even the folly to believe, that theſe Spa- 
niards which were juſt arrived from St. Domingo, 
were the ſame that had been killed, and were come 
to:life again to fight them. Ynder this - ridiculous 
Ae K to continue a war with men wha 
| 8 Wee -._ revive 
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revive after their death, they ſubmitted once more to 


the yoke, and, being condemned to the mines, in a 


ſhort time fell martyrs to the toils of ſlavery. 
Suck acts of barbarity by no means promoted the 
intereſts of Spain. An iſland of conſiderable extent, 


enriched by a great number of rivers, fruitful, though 


unequal; furniſhed with an excellent port, nod coaſts 
of eaſy. acceſs; this iſland, the poſſeſſion of which 
would have made the fortune of an active nation, is 
ſcarcely known in the world. The inhabitants 
amount. barely to fifteen hundred, including Spani- 
ards, Meſtees, and Mulattoes, They have about 
three thouſand negroes, whoſe employment is rather 
to gratify the indolence, than to aſſiſt the indu 

of the proprietors, Both maſters and ſlaves, brought 
nearly upon a footing by their ſloth, ſubſiſt alike on 
maize, potatoes, and cailaya, If they cultivate ſugar, 
tobacco, and cocoa, it is only ſo much of each as is 
neceſlary for their own conſumption. Their ex 
conſiſt of about two thouſand ſkins, which they fur- 
niſh annually to the mother country, and a conſider- 


able number of mules, good in their kind, but ſmall; 


ſuch as are uſually found in broken and een 
countries, Theſe mules are ſmuggled into Santa - 


Crux, Jamaica, and St. Domingo. This colony is 


protected in its idleneſs by a garriſon of two hundred 


men; which, with the clergy and civil officers; "coſt 


government 250,000 livres, (near 11, oo0l.) This 
money, added to what they get for their cattle, is 
ſufficient ta pay the Engliſh, Dutch, French, and 
Danes, for the linens and other merchandiſe they 
ſupply. All the advantages the mother country de- 
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Ix Spain hath ſo little conſideration of her own in- 
tereſts, as to neglect the advantage which ſhe might 
draw from an iſland of ſuch importance, at leaſt ſhe 
ought to permit ſuch of her ſubjects, as chance hath 
conducted there, to emerge from that ſhameful po- 
verty in which they languiſh. To render their con- 
dition more happy, nothing is wanted but the liberty 
of a free market for their cattle. They would find 
paſture for as much as would ſupply the conſump- 
tion of all the Caribbee iſlands, where the lands are 

occupied in tillage. The ſituation of a ſettlement 
in the center of thoſe iſlands, would be a very favour- 
able eircumſtance for its trade with them. An open 
communication with active and enlightened people 
would excite thoſe coloniſts who are not ſo. The 
deſire of partaking in the ſame enjoyments would in- 
ſpire the ſame ardour for buſineſs. The court of 
Madrid would then reap the political fruits of a con- 
deſcenſion which humanity alone ſhould dictate to it. 
Till this liberty of commerce is granted, Porto-Rico 
will be of no more ſervice to 2 is chan hs Do- 
mingo. | 0 | 

Tris iſland, r for being all earlieſt ſettle- 
ment of the Spaniards in the new world, was at firſt 
in high eſtimation for the quantity of gold it ſuppli- 
ed: this wealth diminiſhed with the inhabitants of 
the country, whom they obliged to dig it out of the 
bowels of the earth; and the ſource of it was en. 
tirely dried up, when the neighbouring iflands no 
longer ſupplied the loſs of thoſe wretched victims to 
the avarice of the conqueror. A vehement deſire of 
opening again this ſource of wealth inſpired the 
thought of getting ſlaves from Africa; but, beſides 
that theſe were found unfit for the labours they were 
deſtined to, the multitude of mines, which then be- 
gan to be wrought on the continent, made thoſe o 
Les ED . t. 
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St. Domingo no longer of any importance. An idea 


now ſuggeſted itſelf that their negroes, which were 


healthy, ſtrong, and patient, might be ufefully em- 


ployed in huſbandry; and they adopted, through ne- 


ceſſity, a wiſe reſolution, which, had they known their 


own intereſt, they would have embraced by choice. 
THe produce of their induſtry was at firſt extreme- 

ly ſmall, becauſe the labourers were few. Charles V. 

who, like moſt ſovereigns, preferred his favourites to 


every thing, had granted an excluſive right of the 


ſlave trade to a Flemiſh nobleman, who made over 


his privilege to the Genoeſe. Thoſe avaricious re- 


publicans conducted this infamous commerce as all 
monopolies are conducted; they reſolved to ſell dear, 
and they ſold but few. When time and competition 
had fixed the natural and neceſſary price of flaves, 
the number of them increaſed. It may eaſily be ima- 
gined, that the Spaniards, who had been accuſtomed 


to treat the Indians as beaſts, though they differed 


but little in complexion from themſelves, did not en- 
tertain a higher. opinion of ' theſe negro Africans, 
whom they ſubſtituted in their place. Degraded till 
further in their eyes by the price they had paid for 
them, even religion could not reſtrain them from ag- 


gravating the weight. of their ſervitude, It became 


intolerable, and theſe wretched ſlaves made an effort 
to recover the unalienable rights of mankind. Their 
attempt proved unſucceſsful; but they reaped this 
benefit from their deſpair, that ny were n 
treated with leſs inhumanity. 
THis moderation (if tyranny . by char] 2p 
prehenſion of revolt can deſerve: that name): was at- 
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tended with good conſequences. Cultivation was 


purſued with ſome degree of ſucceſs. . Soon after the 


middle of the ſixteenth century, the mother country 


drew annually from this Salony ten million weight 
. 
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of ſugar, a large quantity of wood for dying, tobacco, 
cocoa, caſſia, ginger, cotton, and peltry in abundance. 
One might. imagine, that ſuch favourable beginnings 
would give both the defire and the means of carrying 
them further; but a train of events, more fatal each 
than the other, ruined theſe hopes. 

TEE firſt misfortune aroſe from the 3 
of St. Domingo. The Spaniſh conqueſts on the 
continent ſhould naturally have contributed to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of an iſland, which nature ſeemed 
to have formed to be the center of that vaſt dominion 
ariſing around it, to be the ſtaple of the different co- 
lonies. But it fell out quite otherwiſe : on a view 
of the immenſe fortunes ariſing in Mexico, and other 
parts, the richeſt inhabitants of St. Domingo began 
to defpiſe their ſettlements, and quitted the true fource 
of riches, which is on the ſurface of the earth, to go 
and ranſack the bowels of it for veins of gold, which 
are quickly exhauſted, The government endeavour- 
ed in vain to put a ſtop to this emigration ; the laws 
were always either artfully eluded, or openly vio- 
lated. | 
THE weakneſs, which was a neceſſary a 
of ſuch a conduct, leaving the coaſts without defence, 
encouraged the enemies of Spain to ravage them. 
Even the capital of this iſland was taken and pillaged 
by that celebrated Engliſh ſailor, Francis Drake. 
The cruizers of leſs conſequence; contented them- 
ſelves with intercepting veſſels in their paſſage through 
thoſe latitudes, the beſt known at that time of any in 
the new world. To complete theſe misfortunes, the 
Caſtilians themſelves commenced pirates. They at- 
tacked no ſhips but thoſe of their 6wn nation; which 
were more rich, worfe provided, and worſe defended; 


than any others. The cuſtom they had of fitting out 


ſhips clandeſlinely, in order to procure flaves, pre- 
vented 
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vented them from being known; and the aſſiſtance 


they purchaſed from the ſhips of war, commiſſioned 


to protect the trade, inſured to them impunity. 

THe foreign trade of the colony was its only re- 
ſource in this diſtreſs ; and that was illicit; but as it 
continued to be carried on, notwithſtanding the vi- 
gilance of the governors, or, perhaps, by their con- 
nivance, the policy of an exaſperated and ſhort-ſight- 


ed court exerted itſelf in demoliſhing moſt of the ſea- 


ports, and driving the miſerable inhabitants into the 


inland country. This act of violence threw them 


into a ſtate of dejection; which the incurſions and 
ſettlement of the French on the iſland afterwards 
carried to the utmoſt pitch. 

SPAIN, totally taken up with that vaſt empire which 
ſhe had formed on the continent, uſed no pains to 
diſſipate this lethargy. She even refuſed: to liſten to 
the ſolicitations of her Flemiſh ſubjects; who ear- 
neftly preſſed that they might have permiſſion to clear 
thoſe fertile lands. Rather than run the riſque of 
ſeeing them carry on a contraband trade on the 
coaſts, ſhe choſe to bury in oblivion a ſettlement 
which had been of 3 and was e to 
become ſo again. 


T a1s colony, which had no longer any intereourſv 
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with the mother country but by a ſingle ſhip of no | 


great burthen, received from thence every third year, 
conſiſted in' 1717 of eighteen thouſand four hundred 
and ten inhabitants, including Spaniards, Meſtees, 


negroes, or Mulattoes. The complexion and cha- 


racter of theſe people differed according to the dif- 
ferent proportions of American, European, and Afri- 
can blood they had received from that natural and 
tranſient union which reſtores all rates and conditions 
to the ſame level; for love is not more a reſpecter of 


perſons than death, Theſe demi-ſavages, plunged in - 
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the extreme of ſloth, lived upon fruits and roots, 
dwelt in cottages without furniture, and moſt of them 
without clothes. The few among them, in whom 
indolence had not totally ſuppreſſed the ſenſe of de- 
cency, and taſte for the conveniences of life, pur- 
chaſed clothes of their neighbours the French, in re- 
turn for their cattle, and the money ſent to them for 
the maintenance of two hundred ſoldiers, the prieſts, 
and the government. It does not appear that the 
company, formed at Barcelona in 1757, with exclu- 
five privileges for the re- eſtabliſnment of St. Do- 
mingo, hath as yet made any conſiderable progreſs. 
They ſend out only two ſmall veſſels annually, which 
are freighted back with ſix thouſand hides, and ſome 
other commoditics of little value. 

ST. Domingo, the capital of the colony, and the 
place where this traffic is carried on, is ſituated on 
the ſide of a plain thirty leagues in length, and from 
eight to twelve in breadth. This large tract, which, 
properly cultivated, would furniſh proviſions to the 
amount of twenty millions, (875, oool.) is covered 
with foreſts and under-wood, with ſome paſture land 
interſperſed at intervals, which ſerves for a conſidera- 
ble number of cattle. This ſpot, which is level 
throughout almoſt its whole extent, becomes une- 
qual in the neighbourhood of the town, which is built 
on the banks of the Lozama. Some magnificent ruins 
are all the remains of the once-flouriſhing ſtate of this 


celebrated city. On the land- ſide, it has no fortifi- 


cations but a ſimple wall, without either ditch or 
outworks ; but towards the river and the ſea it is 
well defended. - Such is the only ſettlement the Spa- 
niards have kept up on the ſouthern coaſt. 
Or the north there is one called Monte Chriſto. 
Happily this maritime and commercial place hath had 
no connexion with Spain. It owes its trade to the 
vici- 
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vicinity of the French plantations. In time of peace, B 2 
the produce of the plain of Mariboux, ſituated be- 3 
tween fort Dauphin and bay Mancheneel, is all car- | 

ried to this port, which is conſtantly filled with Eng- 
1iſh ſmugglers. When there is a rupture between 
the courts of London and Verſailles, without en- 
gaging that of Madrid, Monte Chriſto becomes a 
very conſiderable market; for all the northern part 
of the French colony ſend their commodities thither, 
where they never fail of meeting with ſhips ready to 
take them off; but, the moment. Spain finds herſelf 
called upon to take a part in the diſputes between 
the two rival nations, this trade ceaſes. 

THE Spaniards have no ſettlement in the weſtern. 
part of the iſland, which is entirely occupied by the 
French; and it is not above nine or ten years ſince 
they thanglis of ſettling to the eaſtward, which they 
had long entirely neglected. | 

. project of cultivation, which accidentally | 
found its way into the council at Madrid, might be 
carried into execution in the plain of Vega-Real, 
which is ſituated in the inland part, and is fourſcore 
leagues in length, by ten in its greateſt breadth. It 
would be difficult to find throughout the new world 
a ſpot more level, more fruitful, or better watered. 
All the productions of America would ſucceed admi- 


_ rably there; but it would be impoſſible to remove 
"y them from thence without making roads; which is an 
43 undertaking that would ſtagger nations more enter- 
* priſing than the Spaniards. Theſe difficulties ſnould 
18 naturally have led them to fix their eyes on the plains | 
ps of St. Domingo, which are fruitful, though not in 

| ſo great a degree as thoſe of Vega-Real. Probably 
SE they were apprehenſive, that the new coloniſts would 
ad. adopt the manners of the old, and therefore deter- 
has mined upon Samana. 


5 SaAMANA 
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SAMANA is a peninſula on the eaſtern part of the 
iſland, five leagues broad, and ſixteen long; and is 
joined to the continent by a narrow flip of very 
marſhy ground, It forms a bay of fourteen leagues 
in length, where the anchorage is in fourteen fathom, 
and ſo commodious that the ſhips may lie cloſe to the 
ſhore. This bay is full of little iſlands, which it is 
eaſy to keep clear of by ſteering cloſe to the weſtern 
coaſt, Beſides the poſſeſſion of a fertile, though not 
a level ſoil, this neck of land affords a fituation very 
advantageous for trade, and for bringing the ſhips 
that come from Europe cloſe to the ſhore. 

TEsE conſiderations induced the firſt adventurers 
from France, who ravaged St. Domingo, to ſettle at 
Samana; where they maintained their ground a long 
time, though ſurrounded by their enemies. At length, 


it was found that they were too much expoſed, and 


at too great a diſtance from the reſt of the French ſet- 
tlements on the ifland, which were every day improv- 
ing. In conſequence of this they were recalled. The 
Spaniards rejoiced at their departure; but did not 
take poſſeſſion of the ſpot they had quitted. 

WITHIN theſe'few years, however, they have ſent 
thither ſome people from the Canaries; the ſtate was 
at the expence of the voyage, and of their mainte- 
nance for ſeveral years. Theſe meaſures, prudent as 
they were, have not been attended with ſucceſs. The 
new inhabitants have for the moſt part fallen victims 
to the climate, to the clearing of the ground, and, 
above all, to the arbitrary impoſitions of the Fover- 
nors, whoſe military turn is ever fatal to colonies. 
Of theſe ſtrangers the few that ſurvive ſo many evils 
Tanguith under the expectation of approaching death. 
Such unſucceſsful beginnings promiſe no very fortu- 
nate concluſions. St. Domingo is likely to continue, 
as far as concerns the Spaniards, in the ſame _ 

* 7 
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Nate they have left it till now. Nature and fortune 
will make them amends by Cuba. | 
TRE iſland of Cuba, which is ſeparated from St. 
Domingo by a narrow channel, is of itſelf equal in 
value to a kingdom: it is two hundred and fifty 
leagues in length, and in breadth from fifteen to 


twenty and thirty. Though it was diſcovered by 
Columbus in 1492, the Spaniards did not attempt to 


make themſelves maſters of it till 1511, when Diego 


de Velaſquez came with four ſhips and landed on the 
eaſtern point. | 

Tx1s diſtrict was under the government of a 2 "i 
eique named Hatuey. He was a native of St. Do- 
mingo, or Hiſpaniola, and had retired hither to avoid 
the ſlavery to which his countrymen were condemned. 
Thoſe, who could eſcape the tyranny of the Caſtili- 
ans, had followed him in his retreat, where he form- 
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of that 
iſland. 


ed a little ſtate, and ruled in peace. At a diſtance he 


obſerved the Spaniſh fails, whoſe approach he dread- 
ed. On the firſt news he received of their arrival, 

He called together the braveſt Indians, both of his 
ſubjects and allies, to animate them to a defence of 
their liberty; aſſuring them, at the ſame time, that 
all their efforts would be ineffectual, if they did not 
firſt render the God of their enemies propitious to 
them : Behold him there, ſaid he, pointing to a veſlel 
filled with gold, behold that mighty divinity, let us in- 
woke his aid! 

Tris ſimple and ED people eaſily 5 
that gold, for the ſake of which ſo much blood was 
ſhed, was the god of the Spaniards. They danced 
and ſang before the rude and unfaſhioned ore, and 
reſigned themſelves wholly to its protection. 


Bor Hatuey, more enlightened, and more ſuſpi- 


cious than the other Caciques, aſſembled them again. 


We muſt not, ſaid he to them, expect any happineſs fo 
Vol. III. * long 
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One of the largeſt iſlands in the world did not coſt 
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long as the god of the Spantards remains among us. Hr 
is no leſs our enemy than they. ' They ſeek for him in every 
place; and where they find him, there they eſtabliſh them- 


ſelves. Were he hidden in the cavities of the earth, they 


would diſcover him. Mere we to ſwallow him, they 
would plunge their hands into our bowels, and drag him 
out. There is no place but the bottom of the ſea, that 
can elude their ſearch. | When he is no longer among us, 
doubtleſs we ſhall be Eifer by them. As ſoon as he 
had done ſpeaking, every man brought out his gold, 
and threw it into the ſea. 

NoTwITHSTANDING this, the Spaniards advanced. 
Their muſkets and cannons, thoſe tremendous dei- 
ties, diſperſed with their thunder the ſavages, who 
endeavoured to reſiſt : but, as Hatuey might re-aſſem- 
ble them, he was purſued through the woods, taken, 
and condemned to be burned. When he was faſt- 
ened to the ſtake, and waited only for the kindling of 


the fire, an inhuman prieſt advanced to propoſe the 
ceremony of baptiſm, and to ſpeak to him of para- 


diſe. Are there, ſaid the Cacique, any Spaniards in 


that happy place? Yes, replied the miſſionary; but there 


are none but good ones. The beſt of them, returned Ha- 
tuey, are good for nothing. I will not go to a place, 
where I ſhould be in danger of meeting one of them. Talk - 
no more to me of. your religion, but leave me to die. 
Tuus was the Cacique burned, the God of the 
Chriſtians diſhonoured, and his croſs imbrued with 
human blood; but Velaſquez found no more enemies 
to oppoſe him. All the Caciques haſtened to do ho- 
mage to him. After the mines had been opened, | 
and it was found that they did not anſwer, the in- 
habitants of Cuba, being become uſeleſs, were exter- 
minated ; for, at that time, to conquer was to deſtroy. 


the 
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the Spaniards a ſingle man: but what profit have they 1 B 6 1 * 


drawn from the conqueſt of Cuba ? 

Tux ſettlement they have formed upon this iſland 
may be conſidered in three views, each of which me- 
rits a ſerious attention. The firſt is, on account of 
the produce of the country; which is conſiderable ; 
| the ſecond, as being the ſtaple of à great trade; and 
the third, as being the key to the new world. 

Tux principal growth of this vaſt iſland is natu- 
rally cotton. This ſhrub, at the time of the con- 
queſt, was very common there. The preſervation of 
it required little expence or labour; and the general 
dryneſs of the ſoil adapted it particularly to this pur- 
poſe. The commodity, however, is now become ſo 
ſcarce, that ſometimes ſeveral years paſs without any 
of it being ſent to Europe. 

ALTHOUGH the Spaniards have an inſurmountable 
antipathy to imitation, yet they have of late adopted 
the cultivation of coffee at Cuba; having obſerved 
the rapid progreſs it made in the neighbouring iſlands, 


But, in borrowing the commodity from foreign colo- 


niſts, they have not borrowed their diligence in im- 
proving it. Their whole produte of coffee barely 
amounts to thirty or five and thirty thouſand weight, 


one third of which is exported to Vera Cruz, and the 


reſt to Madrid. One ſhould naturally conclude, that 


the growth of this plant will increaſe, in proportion 


as the uſe of a liquor ſo familiar to people in hot cli- 
mates ſhall become more common among the Spani- 
ards ; but a nation, which was the firſt to introduce 
into Europe a taſte for coffee, and the laſt to adopt it 
both in Europe and America, will be flow in all its 


improvements, as it is in every kind of invention. - 


The propagation of coffee requires that of ſugar it 
may be worth while, therefore, to inquire how far the 


8 * are prepared by the one for the other. 
2 SvOAR, 
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SUGAR, which is the -richeſt and moſt valuable 
production of America, would of itſelf be ſufficient 
to give to Cuba that flouriſhing ſtate of proſperity, 
every ſource and channel of which nature ſeems to 
have opened for her. Although the ſurface of the 


iſland is in general unequal and mountainous, yet it 


has plains ſufficiently extenſive, and ſufficiently wa- 
tered, to ſupply the conſumption of the greateſt part 
of "Mii in that article. The incredible fruitful- 
neſs of its new lands, if properly managed, would 
enable it to ſurpaſs every other nation, however they 
may have got the ſtart of it; their labour of more 
than half a century, ſpent 1 in b:inging their works to 
perfection, would end in this, that a rival, by taking 
up their method, would outſtrip them, * in leſs 
than twenty years engroſs the whole of their profits. 
But the Spaniſh colony is ſo jealous of their ſupe- 
riority, that to this day they have but few plantati- 
ons, where, with the fineſt canes, they make at a 
great expence but a ſmall quantity of ſugar, and that 
of a coarſer ſort. This ſerves partly for the Mexican 
market, and partly for the mother country ; which, 
inſtead of making a gold mine, as it ſhould do, of its 
ſugar trade, buys to the value of more than five mil» 
lions (218,7501.) of livres at foreign markets. 

Ir has probably been expected, that the tobacco 
e. from Cuba would compenſate this loſs; for 
after furniſning Mexico and Peru, there was ſuffici- 


ent, with the little brought from Caracca and Buenos 


Ayres, to ſupply the demands of all Spain. The 
greateſt part comes there in leaf. That which is cured 
in the country by Pedro Alonzo, has been, and is ſtill 
held in the higheſt eſteem. This Spaniard, the only 
one, perhaps, who has enriched himſelf by a truly 
uſeful branch of induſtry, has gained in this trade 
between twelve and enn millions of livres (from 

| about 
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about. g00;0bol, to 650,000. ſterling. ) If che go- B 0 OK 


vernment had liftened to' this active citizen, the na- 
tional wealth would have been augmented” by the ins 


creaſed growth of a plant, which Caprice renders o | 


valuable. The decay of this trade is ſolely owing to 
the negligence of the court of Madrid in not grati- 


fying the general taſte of e r 8 re 
the Havannah. 


Tux Spaniſh W hawsi an nverſah een: ; 


ſkins. Cuba ſupplies annually ten or twelve thou- 


ſand, The number might be eaſily increaſed in 4 


country abounding with wild cattle, where ſome gen- 
tlemen poſſeſs; on the coaſts, and in the inland parts, 
large tracts of land, which for want of population 
can ſcarcely be applied to * other purpoſe _ that 
of breeding cattle. A 


. Ir would be ſaying too. vials; to . hos the 


hundredth, part of this iſland is cleared: there are 


only ſome traces of cultivation of St. Jago, a port 
to the windward of the colony, and at Matanga, a 
ſafe and ſpacious bay at the mouth of the old canal: 
The true plantations are all confined to the beautiful 


plains of the Havannah, and even welt are not n 


they ought to be.. 

_ ALL theſe plantations ROTO any: unten abvat 
five and twenty thouſand male and females ſlaves, of 
every age. The number of whites; meſtees, mulat- 


toes, and free negroes, upon the whole iſland, amounts 


to near thirty thouſand. The food of theſe different 
ſpecies of inhabitants conſiſts of excellent - pork, de- 


teſtable beef (both i in great plenty and exceedinglx 
cheap), and manioc. Even the troops have no other 
bread than the caſſava. The habit of ſeeing Euro- 


peans frequently at Cuba has, probably, preſerved 
the inhabitants from that languid ſtate of inaction 
Waen en, in all the other Spatiiſh' colonies in 

: the 
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BOOK the new world. It muſt be further obſerved, that 
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the people are leſs mixed, their dreſs more decent, 
and their manners . regulated, than in the ear 
iſlands. - 

Tas ſtate of the colony would be Aill more ; Hows 
riſhing, if its productions had not been made the pro- 
perty of a company, whoſe excluſive privilege ope- 
rates as a conſtant and invariable principle of diſcou- 
ragement. The leſs induſtrious a nation is inclined 
to be, the more careful it ought to be to avoid every 
meaſure that may tend to obſtru& the progreſs of the 
more active and laborious part of the people. 

Ir any thing could ſupply the want of an open 
trade, and atone for the grievances occaſioned by 
this monopoly at Cuba, it would be the advantage 
this iſland has always enjoyed of being the rendez- 
vous of almoſt all the Spaniſh veſſels that fail to the 
new world. This practice commenced almoſt with 
the cglony itſelf. Ponce de Leon, having made an 
attempt upon Florida, in 1512, became acquainted 
with the new canal of Bahama. It was immediately 
diſcovered, that this would be the beſt route the ſhips 
bound from Mexico to Europe could poſſibly take; 
and in conſequence of this was formed the ſettlement 
at the Havannah, which js but two ſmall days jour- 
ney from the canal. This port was afterwards found 
very convenient for veſſels diſpatched from Carthagena 


and Porto-Bello, which i in a ſhort time, purſued the 


ſame courſe; always putting in there and waiting for 
each other, that they might arrive together in greater 
ſtate at the mother country. The vaſt ſums expend- 
ed during their ſtay, by ſailors whoſe cargoes con- 
ſiſted of the richeſt treaſures of the univerſe, made 
the city abound in money. The number of its inha- 
þitants, which in 1561 conſiſted only of three hun- 
greg families, and, was ny doubled at the begin- 
ning 
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ning of the ſeventeenth century, amounts at preſent 


| to ten thouſand ſouls. 


Oxe part of them is employed i in x the Wael 
fotmerly erected by government for building ſhips of 
war. As to the- maſts, iron, and. cables, they are 
brought from Europe ; the other materials are found 
in abundance- upon the iſland. But that which is 
moſt valuable is the timber, which, growing under 
the influence of the hotteſt rays of the ſun, laſts with 


moderate care for whole centuries; whereas Euro- 


pean ſhips dry and ſplit under the torrid zone. This 
wood begins to be ſcarce in the neighbourhood of 
the Havannah; but it is common on all the coaſts, 
and the tranſportation of it is neither dear nor diffi- 
cult. Spain is the more intereſted to multiply its 
docks, as the ſeas moſt Juented by its ſhipping, all 
lie between the tropic There is ſtill another mo- 
the Havannah the prin- 
cipal reſource of its naval power, and that is, the 


pains which are now taking to render this key to all 


its colonies impregnable, | The importance of this 


undertaking 0:4 . make "The N or” it not 
l hls 


vannah is one of the ſafeſt in the pion that the 
fleets of the whole world might ride at anchor there 
together; that The water is excellent and eaſily pro- 


cured. 'Fhe entfance is ſecured by rocks, which 


make it neceſſary to keep an exact courſe, in. order 


to avoid ſtriking on them. It is become more difh- 


cult ſince the year 1762, when three men of war were 


funk there, This precaution has proved detrimental 


only to the Spaniards, who have pot yet heen able to 
weigh up thoſe large veſſels; and there was the leſs 
reaſon for it, as the enemy would not have attempted 
£0 force their way into the harbour, which was de- 

fended 
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BOOK fended by the Moro and the fort on the point. The 
XII. former of theſe fortreſſes is raiſed ſo high above the 
ſea, that even a firſt rate man of war could not bat- 
ter it. The other has not the ſame advantage; but 
then it cannot be attacked but by a very narrow 
channel, where the warmeſt aſſailants could never 
withſtand the numerous and formidable. artillery e * 

the Moro. 

Tk Havannah, therefore, c: can 2 only A attacked. on 
the land fide. Fifteen or ſixteen thouſand men, which 
are the moſt that could be employed in this ſervices 
would not be ſufficient, to inveſt the works, which 
' cover a valt extent. Their efforts muſt be directed 
either to the right. or left of the port, againſt the 
town, or the Moro. If the latter, they may eaſily 
land within a league of the fort, and will come within 
fight of it, without difficultygþy good roads, through 
woods which will cover aud ure their march. 

Tux firſt difficulty will be that of getting water, 
which in the neighbourhood of the camp the aſſail- 
ants muſt chooſe is mortal. To fetch ſuch; as is 
drinkable, they muſt go in boats to the diſtance of 
three leagues, and it will be neceſſary to ſend a con- 

ſiderable force for this purpoſe to the only river where 
it is to be had, or to leave a detachment there in in- 
trenchments ; which being at adiſtance from the camp, 
without communication or ſupport, will be in PPS 
tual. danger of being cut off. 

PREv1OUs to the attack of the Moro, the enemy 
muſt make themſelves maſters of the Cavagna, which 
has been lately built. It is a crown wo , compoſed 
of a baſtion, two curtains, and two demi-haftions i 
front. Its right and left lie upon the bank of the 
harbour. It has caſemates, reſervoirs. of water, and 
powder magazines that are bomb-proof ; à good con 
vered way, and a | wide ditch cut in the rock. The 

| - 
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way which leads to it is compoſed of ſtones and peb- B 92 k. 
bles, without any mixture of earth. The Cavagna , 


18 placed on an eminence which commands the Moro, 
but is itſelf expoſed to attacks from a hill which is of 
an equal height, and not more than three hundred 
paces diſtant from it. As it would be eaſy for an 
enemy to open their trenches under the cover of this 
hill, the Spaniards intend to level it; after which the 
Cavagna may extend its view and its batteries to a 
great diſtance. If the garriſon ſhould find themſelyes 
ſo preſt, as not to. be able to maintain its poſt, it would 
blow up its works, which. are all undermined, and 
retreat into the Moro, the communication with which 
cannot poſſibly be cut off, _ 

Tu famous fortreſs of the Moro had towards the 
ſea, on which fide it is impregnaþle, two. baſtions ; 
and on the land fide two others, with a wide and deep 
ditch cut out of the rock. Since it was taken, it has 
been entirely rebuilt, and. its parapets made higher 
and thicker, A good covered way has been added, 
and every thing that was wanting to ſecure the gar- 
riſon and the ſtores. It is not eaſier to open trenches 
before this place than the Cavagna. Both of them 
are built with a ſoft ſtone, which will be leſs dan- 
gerous to the defenders than the common ſort of free- 
ſtone. - 

INDEPENDENT of theſe n the two fors 
treſſes have in their favour. a climate extremely ha- 
zardous to beſiegers, and an eaſy communication 
with the town for receiving all ſorts. of proviſions; 
without a poſſibility of being intercepted. Thus cir- 
cumſtanced, theſe two places may be conſidered: as 
impregnable, at. leaſt as very difficult to be taken, 
provided they are properly ſtocked with proviſions, 
and defended with courage and ability. The pre- 
lervation of chem j is of ſo much greater importance, 

48 
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dhe place, on an eminence called Aroſtigny, will re- 
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as their loſs would neceſſarily occaſion the üben 
der of the harbour and town, which are both of them 
commanded and may be battered from theſe. emi- 
nences. 

AFTER having explained the difficulties of taking 
the Havannah by attacking the Moro, we muſt next 
ſpeak of thoſe which muſt be encountered on the 
ſide of the town. 

Ir is ſituated near the bottom of the harbour. It 
was defended, as well towards the harbour as to the 
country, by a dry wall, which was good for nothing, 


and twenty-one baſtions, which were not much bet- 


ter. It had a dry ditch, and of little depth. Before 
this ditch was a kind of covered way almoſt in ruins. 


The place, in this ſtate, could not have reſiſted a ſud- 
den attempt, whigh had it been made i in the night, 


and ſupported by ſeveral attacks, true or falſe, would 
certainly have carried it. It is propoſed at preſent 


to make wide and deep ditches, : and to add an exceed- 


ing good covered way, 


THESE neceſſary defences wlll be ſupported by the 
fort at the point; which is a ſquare, built of ſtone, 
and, though ſmall, is provided with caſemates. It 
has been rebuilt, having been very much damaged 
during the ſiege. There is a good dry ditch round 
it, dug out of the rock. Independent of its principal 
deſtination, which is to co-operate with the Moro 
in defending the port, and for which it is perfectly 
well calculated; it has ſeveral batteries, which open 


upon the e and flank ſome parts of the town 


wall. 


ITs fire ele that of a fort of four baſtions, which 
has a ditch, covered 1 way, powder magazine, caſe- 
mates; and ee of water. This new fortifica- 
tion, which is erected at three quarters of a mile from 


quire 
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quire a ſiege in form, if the town is to be attacked 


on that ſide, particularly as it is fo conſtructed as to 
have a view of the ſea, to command a conſiderable 
tract on the land ſide, and to diſturb an enemy ex- 


ceedingly in getting water, which they muſt fetch 


n its neighbourhood. 

| In ſkirting the city onward, we come to the fort 
Dalteres, which has been conſtructed ſinee the ſiege, 
It is of ſtone, has four baſtions, a covered way, a 


half moon before the gate, a wide ditch, a good ram- 


part, reſervoirs, caſemates, and a powder magazine. 
It is barely three quarters of a mile diſtant from the 
town, and is ſituated on the other ſide of a river and 


an impracticable moraſs, which cover it in that di- 


rection. The riſing ground upon which it is built, 
is entirely occupied by it, and has been inſulated by 


the digging of a broad ditch; into which the ſea has 
a paſſage from the bottom of the harbour. Befjdes 


its commanding the communication: between the town 
and the interior part of the iſland, it defends the cir- 
cuit of the place by croſſing its fires with thoſe of 
Aroſtigny. The Spaniards are going to conſtruct a 


large redoubt in the interval of theſe two forts, which | 
will be an additional protection to the town. The 
Dalteres alſo croſſes its fire with that of the Moro, 


which is very Highs an ſituated at the extreme Point 


of the fort. 


Svcn a continuation of n wikleh will rogue 
a garriſon of four thouſand men, and may be finiſhed 


in two or three years, coſt Spain immenfe ſums. The 


purchaſe of the mere materials coſt her at firſt ten 


millions (above 430,000], ſterling); the employment 
of them annually amounts to ſix or feven (about 


285,000l. on an ayerage.) Four thouſand blacks 


in the ſervice of the government, and a number of 


inftrys 


Meexicadlsy condemned to the public works, are the 
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inſtruments of this undertaking. They might have 
haſtened the end of the toils of ſo many victims, if 
they would have permitted the troops to take a ſhare 
of the burthen, which they wiſhed, as a means to reſ- 
cue them from that dreadful en under which 
they languiſh, 5 0011 

Ir it were allowable to form an opinion upon a 
ſubject, which our profeſſion does not give us a right 
to underſtand, we might venture to aſſert, that when 
all theſe works ſhall be finiſhed, thoſe who would 
undertake the ſiege of the Havannah, ſhould begin 


by the Cavagna.and the Moro; becauſe, theſe ſorts 


once taken, the town muſt of courſe ſurrender, or be 
deſtroyed by the artillery of the Moro. On the con- 
trary, if they ſhould determine for the town ſide, the 
beſiegers would ſcarcely find themſelves in a better 
condition, even after they had taken it. Indeed, they 
would have it in their power to deſtroy the dock- 
yards, and the ſhips that might happen to be in the 
harbour; but this would produce no permanent ad- 
vantage. In order to eſtabliſh-themſelves, they muſt 
{ill be obliged to take the Cavagna- and the Mara, 
which in all probability they would find impoſſible, 
after the loſs they muſt have ſuſtained in d nn 
of the town and its fortreſſees.. 

Bur whatever plan may be purſugi in be Pas 
this place, the aſſailants will not only have to com- 
bat the numerous garriſon incloſed within its works z 
there will be a corps likewiſe, which will take the 
field, and continually interrupt their operations. 
This ſmall army will be compoſed. of two ſquadrons 
of European dragoons, well mounted, armed 
diſciplined, and a company of a hundred migrelets. 
To theſe may be added all the inhabitants of the 


iſland, whites, mulattoes, and free negroes, ho are 


regimented to the number of ten thouſand men; but 
„ | AS 
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as the greateſt part of them have no idea of diſcipline, 
they would only create confuſion. This, however, 
will not be the caſe with a regiment of cavalry of 
four ſquadrons, and ſeven battalions of militia, which, 

ſince the peace, they have accuſtomed to perform their 


manceeuvres with aſtoniſhing regularity. "Theſe troops 
armed, cloathed, and accoutred at the expence of the 


government, and paid in time of war upon the foot- 
ing of regulars, are trained and commanded by ma- 
jors, ſerjeants, and corporals ſent from Europe, and 


picked from the moſt diſtinguiſhed regiments, The 
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forming of this militia coſts an immenſe ſum. Whe- 


ther their ſervice will be anſwerable to the expence 
is the queſtion, which future events alone can deter- 
mine. But whatever may be the military ſpirit of 
theſe troops, we may pronounce beforehand, that this 
eſtabliſhment, in a political view, is inexcuſable z 
and for the following reaſons : 

THe project of making ſoldiers of all the coloniſts 
of Cuba, a moſt unjuſt and deſtructive project to all 
colonies, has been. purſued with uncommon ardour. 
The violence they have been forced to uſe with the 
inhabitants, to make them ſubmit to exerciſes which 
they were averſe from, has produced no other effects 
than that of increaſing their natural love of repoſe. 
They deteſt thoſe mechanical and forced movements, 
which, not contributing in any reſpe& to their hap- 
pineſs, appear doubly inſupportable ; not to mention 
their ſeeming frightful or ridiculous to a people, who 
probably think they have no intereſt in defending a 
government by which they are oppreſt. This un- 
willingneſs to exert themſelves, extends even to the 
labour, which is neceſſary for cultivating their lands. 
They have entirely left off clearing, planting, and 
tilling for a nation, which regards them in no other 
light than as labourers. The eſtabliſhment of the 


militia 
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BOOK militia too put a ſtop to agriculture. Thoſe pro- 
Xu. ductions which were gradually improving have dimi- 
2 ure gradually improving kavs dtn 
niſhed, and will be totally loſt, if Spain continues 
obſtinately to purſue a pernicious ſyſtem, which falſe 
principles have induced her to adopt. The rage of 
keeping up an arniy; that madneſs, which, under 
pretence of preventing wars, encourages them; which, 
by introducing deſpotiſm into governments, paves 
the way for rebellion among the people; which, con- 
tinually dragging the inhabitant from his dwelling, 
and the huſbandman from his field, extinguiſhes in 
them the love of their country, by driving them from 
their home; which overſets nations, and carries them 
everiiand a rae mercenary profeſſion of war, 
ſo different from the truly military ſpirit, ſooner or 
later will be the ruin of Europe; but much ſooner 
of the colonies, and perhaps, firſt of all, of thoſe 
which belong to Spain. 
Tux moſt extenſive: and moſt fertile part of the 
American Archipelago is poſſeſſed by the Spaniard, 
Theſe iſlands, in the hands of an induſtrious nation, 
would have proved a ſource of unbounded wealth. 
In their preſent ſtate, they are vaſt foreſts, exhibit- 
ing only a frightful ſolitude. Far from contributing 
to the ſtrength and riches of the kingdom they be- 
long to, they ſerve only to weaken and to exhauſt it 
by the expences required to maintain them. If Spain 
had attended properly to the political improvements 
of other nations, ſhe would have diſcovered that ſe- 
| veral of them owed their influence ſolely to the ad- 
vantages they have drawn from iſlands, in every re- 
ſpect inferior to thoſe which have hitherto only ſerved 
the ignominious purpoſe of ſwelling the lift of the 
numberleſs and uſeleſs poſſeſſions of the Spaniſh 
crown, She would have learned, that there is no 


other 
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other rational foundation of colonies, eſpecially of 
thoſe which have no mines, but agriculture. 

Ix is not doing juſtice to the Spaniards to ſuppoſe, 
that they are naturally incapable of labour. If we 


give the leaſt attention to the exceſſive fatigues which 
thoſe of them who are concerned in contraband trade 


ſubmit to with the utmoſt patience, we-ſhall find that 
their toils are infinitely more grievous than any that 
attend the management of a plantation, If they ne- 
gle to enrich themſelves by agriculture, it is the 
fault of their government. If they were once freed 
from the tyranny of monopolies ; if they were per- 
mitted to buy the implements of huſbandry at a mo- 
derate rate; if the produce of their cultivation was 
not ſubje& to ſuch exorbitant duties; if they were 
not oppreſt as ſoon as it is found that they begin to 
be ſucceſsful ; if induſtry was not looked upon as a 
dangerous virtue; if intereſted individuals were not 
permitted to 0 an abſolute and venal autho- 
rity over them; they would throw off that habit of 


indolence and inactivity, by which Spain is almoſt 


annihilated. It is aſtoniſhing that a kingdom, which, 

under Charles the V th, was as it were the head, which 
directed all the motions of Europe, ſhould now be a 
feeble and lifeleſs part of it; and that a ſtate, which 
makes the principal figure in the map of our conti-. 
nent, ſhould make the moſt e one in the 


hiſtory of it. 


Ir Spain would recover from her 1 let 
her ſupport her coloniſts. The treaſures of Mexico 
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a 


and Peru are at hand to give riches to the iſlands ;_ 


and the generous aſſiſtance will be amply paid. All 
the produCtions of the new world require a capital 
in advance: ſugar in particular demands a large fund, 
and the returns are proportionable to it. There is 
not a ſingle * at Trinidad, Margaretta, 


Porto- 
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| Porto-Rico, or St. Domingo, capable of the undet- 
taking ; and there are not above thirty at Cuba, All 
theſe unemployed, drooping coloniſts, ſeem to join 
in one common. petition to the mother- country, for 
means to ſhake off the lethargy in which they are 
plunged. Alas! zicht the diſintereſted hiſtorian, 


who neither FOR, or deſires any thing but the gene- 


ral good of mankind, be permitted to furniſh them 


with thoſe ſentiments and. expreſſions, which the 
habit of loth, the rigour of government, and pre- 
| Judices of every kind ſeem to have precluded them 


from the uſe of: thus would he in their name ad- 
dreſs the court of Madrid, and the whole Spaniſh 
nation, 
« REFLECT on a i we aſk from you, and ſee, if 
you will not reap a centuple advantage by the va- 
«© Juable commodities we ſhall ſupply to your now 
«© expiring eommerce. Your navy, increaſed by 
% our labours, will form the only bulwark that can 
< preſerve to you thoſe poſſeſſions, which are now 
< ready to eſcape from your hands. As we become 
«© more rich, our conſumption will be the greater; 
* and then the country, which you inhabit, and which 
% droops with you, though nature herſelf invites it 
to fertility ; thoſe plains, which preſent to your 
eyes only a deſert ſpace, and are a diſgrace to your 
c laws and to your manners, will be converted into 


cc 


“ fields of plenty. Your native land will flouriſh by | 


e induſtry and agriculture, which have now forſaken 
« you. The ſprings of life and activity, which ye will 
© have conveyed to us through the channel of the 
ue; ſea, will flow back, and encompaſs your dwellings 
„with rivers of abundance. But if ye are inſen- 
<< ſible to our complaints and misfortunes : if ye do 
not govern us for our ſakes; if we are only the 
victims of our loyalty ; recall to your minds that 

ever 
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ec eyer celebrated zra, in which a nation of unfortu- 
c nate and diſcontented ſubjects ſhook off the yoke 
<« of your dominion ; and by their labours, their ſuc- 
& ceſs, and their opulence, juſtified their revolt in 
<< the eyes of the whole world. They have been free 
6 near two centuries ; and ſhall we ſtill have to la- 
< ment, that we are governed by you? When Hol- 
land broke in pieces the rod of iron, which cruſhed 
„ her; when ſhe roſe from the depth of; the waters 
“ to rule over the ſea ; heaven, without doubt, raiſed 
b her up as 4 monument of freedom, to point out to 
c the nations of the world the path of happineſs, and 
to intimidate faithleſs kings who would exclude 
© them from it.” | 

In effect, this commonwealth, which bath for a 
long time ſtood upon an equality with the greateſt 


monarchies, roſe to that height i in part by the proſpe- 


rity of her colonies. What means ſhe; hath purſued 
to attain this end, we are now to conſider,  - 
BeroE the diſcovery of the weſtern. coaſt of Afri- 
ca, the paſſage to India by the cape of Good Hope, 
and particularly before the diſcovery of America, the 
European nations ſcarcely knew, or viſited each other, 
except in making barbarous incurſions, the aim of 
which was plunder, and the conſequence, deſtruction. 
Excepting a ſmall number of tyrants, who, by op- 
preſſing the weak, found means to ſupport a luxury 
dearly purchaſed, all the inhabitants of the different 
ſtates were obliged to content themſelves with the 
meagre ſubſiſtence furniſhed them by lands ill culti- 
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The Dutch 
eſtabliſn 
themſelves 
at Curaſſou, 
St.Euſtatia, 
Saba and St, 
Martin. 
The uſe of 
theſe ſmall 
iſlands. 


vated, and a trade which extended only to the fron- - 


tiers of each province. Thoſe great events towards 


the end of the fifteenth century, which form one of 


the moſt brilliant-epochas of the hiſtory of the world, 
did not produce ſo ſudden a change of manners as 
might naturally be ſuppoſed. Some of the Hanſe- 

Vor. III. R towns 
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towns and ſome Italian republics, it is true, ventur- 
ed as far as Cadiz and Liſbon, which were become 


great marts, to purchaſe the rare and valuable, pro- 
ductions of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; but the con- 


ſumption was very ſmall through the inability of the 


ſeveral nations to pay for them. Moſt of them were 


languiſhing in a ſtate of abſolute lethargy ; they were 
totally ignorant of the advantages and reſources of 


the countries that belonged to them. 
To rouze them from this ſtate of :nſenſibility, 


there was wanting a people, who, ſpringing from no- 


thing, ſhould inſpire activity and intelligence into 


every mind, and diffuſe plenty through every market: 


that ſhould offer the produce of all countries at 2 
lower price, and exchange the ſuperfluities of every 
nation for thoſe commodities which they want ; that 


ſhould give a quick circulation to produce merchab- 


diſe and money; and, by facilitating and increaſing 
conſumption, ſhould encourage population, agricul- - 
ture, and every branch of induſtry. For all theſe ad- 
vantages, Europe is indebted to the Dutch. The 
blind multitude may be excuſed in confining them- 


ſelves to the enjoyment of their proſperity, without 


knowing the ſources of it; but it is incumbent on 
the philoſopher and the potteicinn to tranſmit to poſte- 
rity the fame of the benefactors of mankind; and to 


trace out, if it be renn the progreſs of their be- 
neficence. 


WHEN the generous inhabitants of the United Pro- 
vinces freed themſelves from the dominion of the ſea 
and of tyranny, they perceived that they could not 
fix the foundation of their liberty on a ſoil which did 
not afford the neceſſaries of life. They were con- 
vinced, that commerce, which to moſt nations is no 
more ike 23 acceſſion, a means only of increaſing 
me «mma and value of the produce of their reſpec- 

tive 
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tive countries, was to them the ſole baſis of their ex- 
iſtence. Without territory and without productions, 
they determined to give a value to thoſe of other nati- 
ons; ſatisfied that their own would be the reſult of the 
general proſperity. The event juſtified their polic Yo 
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THis firſt ſtep was to eſtabliſh, among the nati- 


ons of Europe, an exchange of the commodities of the 


north with thoſe of the ſouth. In a ſhort time the 
ſea was covered with the ſhips of Holland. In her 
ports were collected all the commercial effects of dif- 
ferent countries, and from thence they were diſperſed 
to their reſpective deſtinations. Here the value of 
every thing was regulated, and with a moderation 
which precluded all competition. The ambition of 
giving greater ſtability and extent to her enterpriſes, 
excited in the republic a ſpirit of conqueſt, Her em- 
pire extended itſelf over a part of the Indian conti- 
nent, and over all the iſlands of conſequence in the 
ſea that encompaſſes it. By her fortreſſes or her fleets, 
ſhe kept in ſubjection the coaſts of Africa: towards 
Which her ambition, ever directed to uſeful objects, 
had turned its attentive and prudent views. But her 
laws were no where acknowledged except in the coun- 
tries belonging to America, where cultivation had 
ſowed the ſeeds of real wealth. The immenſe chain 
of her connections embraced the univerſe, of which, 
by toil and induſtry, ſhe became the ſoul. In a word, 


ſhe had attained the univerſal monarchy of commerce. 


Sock was the ſtate of the United Provinces in 
1661, when the Portugueſe, recovering themſelves 
from that languor and inaction, which the tyranny of 
Spain had thrown them into, found means to repoſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of that part of Braſil which the Dutch 
had taken from them. From this firſt ſtroke, that 
republic would have loſt all footing in the new 
world, had it not been for a few ſmall iſlands ; parti- 

R 2 cularly 
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XII. 


the Caſtilians, who had been in poſſeſſion of it ever 
ſince 1527. 

TRIs rock, which is not above three leagues off 
the coaſt of N is about ten leagues long and 
five broad. It has an excellent harbour, but the ens 
trance is difficult. The baſon is extremely large, and 


convenient in every reſpect; and is defended by a fort 


ſkilfully conſtructed and always kept in good re 

THe French, in 1673, having corrupted . 
mandant, landed there to the number of five or fix 
hundred men: but the treaſon having been diſcover- 
ed, and the traitor puniſhed, they met with a very 
different reception from what they expected, and re- 
imbarked with the diſgrace of having expoſed only 
their own Ar and the iniquity of their mea- 


Lis the XIV. whoſe pride was hurt by this 
check, ſent out d' Eſtrees five years after with eigh- 
teen ſhips of war, and twelve buccaneering veſſels, to 
wipe off the ſtain, which in his eyes tarniſhed the 
glory of a reign filled with wonders. The admizal 
was not far from the place of his deſtination, when 
by his raſhneſs and obſtinacy he ran his ſhips aground 
on Davis's iſland ; and, after collecting the ſhattered 
remains of his fleet, returned in very bad condition to 
Breſt, without having attempted any thing. 

FRoM this period neither Curaſſou, nor the little 
iſlands Aruba and Bonaire, which are dependent on 
it, have met with any diſturbance. No nation has 
thought of ſeizing upon a barren ſpot, where they 
could find only a few cattle, ſome manioc, ſome ve- 
getables proper to feed ſlaves, and not one article for 
commerce. 

ST. Euſtatia is of very little more conſequence. 
This Wang, which is about five leagues in circumfer- 

| ence, | 
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ence, is properly nothing but a ſteep mountain riſing BOOK 
out of the ſea in the form of a cone. It has no port, 9 
and is confined to a bay, which does not ſtrictly be- 
long to it. Some Frenchmen, who had been driven 
from St. Chriſtopher's, töok refuge there in 1629, 
and abandoned the place ſome time after ; becauſe, 
beſides the barrenneſs of the rock, there was no freſh | 
water, but what they got from' rain collected in ciſ- 
terns. | The exact time of their quitting it is not 
known; but it is certain, that in 1639 the Dutch 
were in poſſeſſion of it. They were afterwards driven 
out by the'Engliſh, and theſe by Lewis the XIVth, 
who cauſed his. right of conqueſt to be recognized in 
the negotiation of Breda, and would not liſten to the 
repreſentations of the republic, with which he was 
then in allianee, and which preſſed ſtrongly for the 
reſtitution of this iſland, às having been in poſſeſſion 
of it before the war. When the ſigning of the peace 
had put an end to theſe repreſentations, the French 
monarch, whoſe pride more readily ſubmitted to the 
dictates of generoſity than of juſtice, thought it not 
conſiſtent with his dignity to take advantage of the 
misfortunes of his friends. He of his own: accord re- 
ſtored to the Dutch their illand, although he knew 
that it was a natural fortreſs, which might be of ſer- 
vice in defending that PrP of Yes Chriſtopher” S which 
belonged to him. 1 
ST. Euſtatia produces ſome IVEY and near fix 
hundred thouſand weight of ſugar. The number of 


inhabitants, employed in agticulture, conſiſts of one 
hundred and twenty white, and twelve hundred black 

r people: the traders amount to about five hundred 
N white perſons; and to twelve or fifteen hundred, 

f whenever this . has the by comet of being neuter 

- in time of” wär. 
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NoTWITHSTANDING its weakneſs, it has. ſpared. 
ſome of its number to people a neighbouring iſland, 
known by the name of Saba. This is a ſteep rock, 
on the ſummit of which is a little ground, very proper 
for gardening. Frequent rains which do not lie any: 
time on the ſoil, give growth to plants of an exquiſite 
flavour, and cabbages of an extraordinary ſize. Fifty 
European families, with about one hundred and -fifty- 
Naves, here raiſe cotton, ſpin. it, make ſtockings of 
it, and ſel] them to other ,colonies as high as ten 
Crowns (11. 6s. 3d.) a pair. Throughout America; 
there is no blood ſo pure as that of Saba; the women 
there preſerve a freſhneſs of complexion, which is not; 
to be found in any othex. ↄf the Caribbee, jflands:: 
Happy colony] elevated en the top of a rock, be- 
tween the ſky and ſea; it enjoys the benefit of both 
elements without dreading, their ſtorms; :It,breathes; 
a pure air, lives upon yegetables, gultivates a imple, 
commodity, from which it dexives eaſg without, the: 
temptation of riches;;..is.employed in dabours.;leſs. 
troubleſome. than uſeful; and; poſſeſſes in peace all the 
bleſſings of moderation, bealth, beauty, and; liberty. 
This is the temple of peace, from whence, the philoſo- 
pher may contemplate at Jeiſure the errors and paſ- 
ſions of men, who come, like the waves of the ſea, 
to ſtrike and daſh themſelves on the rich coaſts of 
America, the ſpoils and erh of which they are 
perpetually contending for, and w wreſting from each 
other: hence may he view at a diſtance. the nations 
of Europe bearing thunder in the midſt of the ocean, 
and burning with the flames of ambition and avarice 
under the heats of the tropics, devouring gold. with- 
out ever being ſatisfied, wading through. ſeas of blood 
to amaſs thoſe metals, thoſe pearls, thoſe diamonds, 


which are uſed to adorn the oppreſſors of. mankind; FF 


loading innumerable ſhips with thoſe precious caſks, 
Which 
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which furniſh luxury with purple, and from which B OO K 
flow pleaſures, effeminacy, cruelty, and debauchery. — 
The tranquil inhabitant of Saba views this maſs of 
follies, and ſpins in peace the ne n er 
tutes all his finery and wealtn. | 
UNDER the ſame climate lies the illand 4 st. Mar- 
tin, which is about fifteen or ſixteen leagues round, 
and contains a conſiderable number of hills, which 
are ſo many rocks covered with heath. The ſ 
ſoil of its plains and vallies, which is in itſelf barren, 
canonly be rendered fruitful by ſhowers, which happen 
ſeldom, and are leſs beneficial in proportion as they 
are exhaled by the ſun, or drain off from the places 
where they fall. With ſome care, theſe! caſual re- 
freſhments might be preſerved in reſervoirs, and diſ- 
_ tributed from thence ſo as to produce plenty. As to 
the reſt, this iſland, which has no river, is furniſhed 
with ſprings and ciſterns, which ſupply the inhabi- 
tants with very good water. The air is very whole - - 
ſome, the coaſt abounds with fiſh, the ſea is ſeldom 
tempeſtuous, and there. 3 is ſeße bee e an towns 
the iſland, + 
| Tat Dutch and French, whe met there's in 1638, 
lived in peace, but emen from each other, when 
the Spaniards, who were at war with both nations, 
choſe to attack them in their new ſettlement; beat 
them, made them priſoners, and took poſſeſſion of 
the place themſelyes: but the conqueror ſoon grew: 


˖ weary of an eſtabliſhment which brought no profit, 

| and coſt 400,000. livres (about x7,500l. ſterling) a | | 
i year. He therefore quitted it in 1648, after — 5 N 

, | deſtroyed every thing he could not ny away with | 

h him. 

k "THESE PE arr did not hinder the former poſs 

3 ſeſlors from returning to the iſland as ſoon as they 

C kney that 1 was evacuated. T hey mutually agreed 


h | | never 
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BOOK never to diſturb each other's peace, and have preſery- 
xIL ed inviolably this engagement, which was equally for 
the advantage of both. The diſputes between their 
reſpective nations did not in the leaſt alter theſe diſpo- 
ſitions ; and an uninterrupted peace reigned among 
them till the year 1757, when the French were driven 
out by the commander of an Engliſh privateer, named 
Cook; but they ee __ as ſoon as 5 hoſtilities 

ceaſed. - | 

OF about fifty choakind acres of: has which this 
iſland contains, thirty-five thouſand belong to the' 
French. This great extent would employ ten thou- 
ſand perſons ; ; and it is not improbable, that the pro- 
ereſs of cultivation may one day increaſe their num- 
bers to that amount, if the rigour of our governments 
in Europe ſhould give birth to liberty in America. In 
1753 there were not more than one hundred and two 
white inhabitants, and one hundred and eighty-five 
faves. Their cattle conſiſted of thirty-ſeven horſes, 
ninety-one bulls and cows, 315 ſheep, and 458 goats. 
For their ſubſiſtence they cultivated 17, 500 banana- 
trees, eighty-four plots of yams or potatoes, and 
$2,000 trenches of manioc. The produce of yan 
cotton trees was all they had to trade with. 

Tux line of ſeparation, drawn from eaft to weſt, 
which confines the Dutch within a ſmaller compaſs; 
has made them ample amends, by giving them poſ- 
ſeſſion of the only port in the iſland, and of a large 
ſalt-pit, which brings them in annually two hundred 
thouſand crowns (26,2501.) They have, beſides theſe, 
their ſugar works, which employ three thouſand 
flaves : their labour, however, never turns to account | 
but in wet ſeaſons, a 

Born colonies have of late taken up the eultiva- 
tion of coffee with good ſucceſs. This article may, 
perhaps, in time ſet them above their difficulties ; * 

proſpect, 
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proſpe&, which at preſent is more diſtant to che * OK 
French than to the Dutch” © + XII. 


TRE ſettlements of the latter in the great Aichi 
pelago of America, do not thus far upon the firſt- 
view preſent any thing curious or intereſting. Their 
produce, which is ſcarcely ſufficient to freight four 
or five moderate veſſels, ſeems not worth any degree 
of attention; and they would accordingly have been 
conſigned to oblivion, if ſome of them, which 'are of 
no conſequence in cultivation, were not very conſi- 

derable in commerce. This is to 0 underſtood oo 
St. Euſtatia and Curaſſou. | 

THe deſire of forming a contabant: ids 
with the Spaniſh main, was the cauſe of the conqueſt” 
of Curaſſou. In a ſhort time a great number of Dutch 
ſhips arrived there: they were of force, and well 
equipped : their crews conſiſted of choice men, whoſe 
courage was ſeconded by their intereſt. Each of them 
had a ſhare in the cargo, which he was reſolved to de- 
fend at the riſque « of his life Ne che Rows of the 
guarda-coſtas. | n 
AFTER a time, the method of rg on this trade 
Was changed. Curaſſou itſelf became an immenſe 
magazine, to which the Spaniards reſorted in their 
boats to exchange their gold, ſilver, vanilla, cocoa, 
cochineal, bark, ſkins, and mules; for negroes, linen, 
ſilks, India ſtuffs, ſpices, laces, ribbands, quickſilves,' 

| ſteel, and iron ware, Theſe voyages, | though they 

were continual, did not prevent a multitude of Datch 

| ſloops from paſſing from their iſland to the creeks on 

1 | the continent. The wants, the ſupplies, the labours, 

| and the voyages of the two nations were reciprocal, 
and made their coaſts a moſt active ſcene of trade, 


5 | though they were rivals in commerce, and equally eo- 
8 vetous of gain. The modern ſubſtitution of regiſter- 
0 ſhips, in the place « of galleons, has made this commu- 


nication 
t, | 
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BOOK nication leſs frequent; but it will be revived, and 
XII. 


even increaſed, whenever by the intervention of war 
the immediate communication with the n main 
ſhall be cut off. 

TRE diſputes between the « courts 1 8 _ 
Verſailles open a new ſphere of action for Curaſſou. 
At theſe times it furniſhes proviſions to all the ſouth- 
ern coaſt of St. Domingo, and takes off all its produce. 
This trade will increaſe in proportion to the progreſs 
that part of the French colony ſhall make, and of 
which. it has conſiderable opportunities. Even the 
French privateers from the Windward iſlands repair 
in great numbers to Curaſſou in the times of hoſtili- 
ties, notwithſtanding the diſtance. The reaſon is, 
that they find there all kinds of neceſſary ſtores for 
their veſſels; and frequently Spaniſh, but always Eu- 
ropęan goods, which are univerſally uſed. Eagle 
privateers ſeldom cruize in theſe parts. 

EvERY commodity, without exception, that is 


landed at Curaſſou, pays, one per cent. port-duty. 


Dutch goods are never taxed higher: but thoſe that 
are ſhipped from other European ports, pay nine per 
cent. more. Foreign coffee is ſubject to the ſame tax, 
in ordex to promote the ſale of that of Surinam. Every 
other production of America is ſubject only to a pays 
ment of three per cent. but with an expreſs ſtipulati- 
on, that they are to he antes Nene to . Ras 

of the republic. o 
Sr. Euſtatia was formerly. ſubject to the PRs im- 
poſitions as Curaſſou ; but they were taken off at the 
heginning of the late war. It derived this benefit 
from its neighbourhood to the -Daniſh iſland of St. 
Thomas, which being a free port, engroſſed a great 
part of its trade. Under the preſent regulation, its 
den ee trace in ge: of N is een confined 
ea: to 
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to the barter of Engliſh cod for the molaſles and rums 
of the French iſlands. | 


A STATE of 5 i the: courts of 3 


and Verſailles opens a very large field to St. Euſtatia; 
which is enriched by their diviſions. In the laſt war 
it became the ſtaple of almoſt all the merchandiſe! of 


the French colonies, and the general magazine of 


ſupply for them. But this great operation was not 


conducted ſingly by the Dutch: both Engliſh and 
French united. in the harbour of this iſland,” to form, 
under ſhelter, of its neutrality: commercial engage 
ments. A Dutch paſſport, which coſt 252 livres, 
(about 11]. Kerling) and was granted without in- 
quiring of what, nation the perſon was who applied for 
it, kept their connections from public view. This 
great liberty gave rife to numberleſs tranſactions be- 
tween perſons very ſingulatly ſituated with regard to 
each other. Thus commerce found the art t of 18 
me eluding the vigilance. of diſcord. , 
UT the Dutch, who areiequally ater of the art 
of converting either the good or bad fortune of others 
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to their own, profit, are not, confined to the temporary* | 


advantages: of a precarious trade in the new world: 

They are in poſſeſſion of large territory, which 
they cultivate, on the continent; It is ſeparated from 
the French Guiana by the river Marazoni, and by 
that of Poumaran from Spaniſh Guiana; and known 


by the name of Surinam, the moſt ancient and moſt 
important ſettlement i in the een ebe £1903 

THe foundation of it was laid in 1640, by this 
French, whoſe activity carried them at that time into 
a variety of climates, and, whoſe fickleneſs ſuffered 
them not to ſettle in. ANY. They abandoned Surinam 


a few years after they arrived there, and were ſuccerd- 


Dutch ſet⸗ 
tlement at 
Surinam, 
Berbice, and 


Eſſequebẽ. 


ed by the Engliſh ; whoſe diligence. began to be at- 


tended with ſome ſucceſs, when * were attacked in 
| _ 
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XII, 


over a vaſt tract of land, had little difficulty in ſub- 
duing them. Some years after they were, to the num- 
ber of twelve hundred, tranſported to Jamaica, and 
the colony was formally ceded to the republic. | 

THrt1r ſubjects, whoſe ſole occupation was com- 
merce, had not the leaſt taſte for agriculture. Surinam 
was for ſome . a monument of the prejudices of 
its new maſter®. At length, the worry © which go- 
verned the country, cut down woods, divided part dor 
the land among the inhabitants, and furniſhed them 
with ſlaves. All perſons, who were deſirous of o 
cupying theſe lands, obtained grants of them upon an 
engagement to pay, by inſtallments out of their pro- 
duce, the price at which each lot was valued: and 
they had the further privilege of diſpoſing of them to 
any purchaſer, who would agree to pay whatever 
part of the original debt remained due. / 

Tu ſucceſs. of theſe firſt ſettlerhenits gave riſe wi 
great number of others. By degrees they extended to 
twenty leagues diſtance from the mouth of the Suri⸗ 
nam, and of the Commenwine, which runs into it; 
and would have advanced much further, if they had 
not been checked by the fugitive negroes, who, tak- 
ing refuge in inacceſſible foreſts, where they have re- 
covered their. liberty, never ceaſe Fab infeſt 0 dees 
parts of the colony. 

Tk difficulties which attended t L Gerin of 
theſe lands, required that uncommon br Ned ich 


is ready to attempt, and that perſeverance which 1s 
capable of ſurmounting every thing. The greateſt 


part of the lands which were to be made fit for culti- 
vation, were covered with water every tide to the 
depth of four or five feet. By making great numbers 


of ditches and fluices, they Tuccer de in draining 


them; and thus the glory of ſetting: bounds to the 
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ocean was acquired by the Dutch in the new world, BOOK 


as it had been before in the old. They contrived 


even to give to their plantations that neatneſs which 
is every where a charaQteriſtic of them, and ſuch con- 
veniences as are not to be found in the moſt flouriſh- 
ing either of the Engliſh or French ſettlements. 
One of the principal circumſtances, to which they 


owe their ſucceſs, has been the extreme eaſe with - 


which the ſettlers procured money tolfſearry on their 
works. They raiſed as much as they could make uſe 
. of at the rate of ſix per cent. but under an expreſs 
condition, that their plantations ſhould be mortgaged 
to their creditors, and that they ſhould be obliged to 
deliver to them their whole produce at the price cur- 
rent in the colony, till ſuch time as the debt ſhould 
be entirely paid off, „ Be: ae oe 
Wir the aſſiſtance of theſe loans, they formed 
upon the banks of the Surinam, or at a little diſtance 
from it, 425 plantations, upon which, in 1762, were 
84,500 blatks, and 4000 white men as, overſeers. 
Among the latter, are included French refugees, Mo- 
ravians, and a very conſiderable number of Jews. 
There is, perhaps, no country upon earth where this 
unhappy nation is ſo well treated. They not only 


permit them to enjoy the exerciſe of their religion, 


the propriety of lands, and the determination of diſ- 


putes which ariſe among themſelves; they ſuffer them 


likewiſe to participate of the common rights of citi- 
zens, to have a ſhare in the general adminiſtration of 
affairs, and to vote in the elections of public magiſ- 
trates. Such is the influence of the ſpirit of trade, 


that it forces all national and religious prejudices to 


ſubmit to that general intereſt, which ſhould be the 
bond of union among mankind. What are-thoſe idle 


nominal diſtinctions of Jews, Lutherans, French, or 


Dutch? Miſerable inhabitants of a ſpot, which ye 
. | | 1 cultivate 
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XI. 


all men? Why then do ye drive each Geber from a 
world, where ye live but for an inſtant ? And what a 
life too is it, that ye have the folly and cruelty to 


diſpute with each other the enjoyment of? Is it not 


ſufficient, that the elements, the heavens, and even 


the earth, fight againſt you, but ye muſt add to thoſe 
ſcourges, with which nature has ſurrounded you, the 


abuſe of that little ſtrength ſhe has left you to reſiſt 4 
them? 

8 the principal place of the colon) 
of Surinam, is a ſmall town pleaſantly ſituated. The 


houſes are pretty, and convenient; though they are 


only built of wood upon a foundation of European 


bricks. Its port, which is five leagues diſtant from 
the ſea, has every requiſite that can be deſired. Itis 


the rendezvous of all the ſhips diſpatched from the mo- 
ther-country to receive the produce of the colony. 
Tas ſucceſs of this eſtabliſhment ſuggeſted, in 
1732, the idea of forming another upon the river Ber- 
bice, which falls into the ſea nineteen leagues weſt of 
the Surinam. The ſhores at its mouth were ſo 
marſhy, that they found it neceſſary to go fifteen 
leagues up the ſtream in order to form plantations on 
its banks. A nation, that had made even the ſea ha- 
bitable, it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, would yield to 
ſuch an obſtacle, A new company had the glory of 
raiſing new productions in a ſoil taken from the bed 
of the ſea, and the oar gave place to the plough-ſhare. 
Tas ſame prodigy has fince been attempted by ano- 
ther aſſociation, and with the ſame ſucceſs, on the 


Demerary and Eſſequebẽ, which fall into the ſame bay 


at twenty leagues diſtance from Berbice, and upon 
the Poumaran, at fifteen leagues from the Eſſequebè, 
and twenty- five from the principal mouth of the Oro- 


nooko. The two laſt colonies will probably ſome 
time 
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time or other equal that of Surinam; but at preſent 
they do not reckon that there are more than twelve 


hundred free perſons there, at 1 head or 1 2 8 8 | 


eight, or thirty thouſand ſlaves. . 
THESE three ſettlements produce exactly the baue 
articles; cotton, cocoa, and ſugar. Though the laſt 
of theſe is much the moſt conſiderable, the quantity 
does not anſwer either to the number of hands, or the 
pains they take about it. This defect ariſes, no doubt, 
from the nature of the ſoil, which is too marſhy, and 
by its ſuperabundant humidity drowns or waſhes away 
the vegetable ſalts and juices of the cane. The little 
profit they made of it induced the planters to turn 
their thoughts to ſome other object; and, about the 
beginning of this century, they took up the cultiva- 
tion of the coffee tree. 
Tunis tree, originally the produce of Arabia, where 
nature, ſcantily ſupplying the neceſſaries of life, ſcat- 


ters its Iuxuries with a laviſh hand, was long the fa- 


vourite plant of that happy country. The unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts made by the Europeans in the culti- 


vation of it, induced them to believe that the inha- 


bitants of that country ſteeped the fruit in boiling wa- 
ter, or dried it in the oven before they ſold it, in or- 
der to ſecure to themſelves a trade from which they 
derived all their wealth. They continued in this er- 
ror, till they had conveyed the tree itſelf to Batavia, 
and afterwards to Surinam; when they were convinc- 
ed by experience, that the ſeed of the coffee-tree, as 
well as of many other plants, will never come to my 
thing, unleſs it is put freſh into the ground. 

THe fruit of this plant reſembles a cherry. Tt 


grows in clufters, and is ranged along the branches 


under the axillæ of the leaves, of the ſame green as 


thoſe of the laurel, but 3 longer. When it 


comes 
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comes to be of a deep red, it is gathered my carried | 

to the mill. „ 
THe mill is compoſed of two wooden ett; FP 
niſhed with two plates of iron, eighteen inches long, 
and ten or twelve in diameter: theſe are moveable, 

and are made to approach a third, which is fixt, and 
which they call the chops. Above the rollers is a 
hopper, in which they put the coffee, from whence it 
falls between the rollers and the chops, where it is 
ſtript of its firſt ſkin, and divided into two parts, as 
may be ſeen by the form of it after it has undergone 
this operation, being flat on one ſide, and round on 
the other. From this machine it falls into a braſs 
fieve, where the ſkin drops between the wires, while 
the fruit flides over them into baſkets placed ready to 
receive it: it is then thrown into a veſſel full of wa- 
ter, where it ſoaks for one night, and is afterwards 
thoroughly waſhed. When the whole is finiſhed, and 
well dried, it is put into another machine, which is 

called the peeling- mill. This is a wooden grinder, 
which is turned vertically upon its trendle by a mule 
or a horſe. In paſſing over the dried coffee it takes 
off the parchment, which is nothing but a thin ſkin 
that detaches itſelf from the berry, in proportion as 
it grows dry. The parchment being removed, it is 


taken out of this mill to be winnowed in another, 


which is called the winnowing- mill. This machine 
is provided with four pieces of tin fixed upon an axle, 
which is turned by a ſlave with conſiderable force; 
and the wind that is made by the motion of theſe 
plates, clears the coffee of all the pellicles that are 
mixed with it. It is afterwards put upon a table, 
where the broken berries, and any filth. that may hap- 
pen to.remain, are ſeparated by negroes. After — 
operations the coffee is fit for ſale. - 
HE 


able, 
hap- 
theſe 


TRE 
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Fur tree, which produces it, flouriſhes only in- BOOK 


they water them frequently, and this merely for the 
pleaſure of ſeeing them. 


THe coffee-tree delights particularly in hills and 


mountains, where its root is almoſt always dry, and 


its head frequently watered with gentle ſhowers. It 


prefers a weſtern aſpect, and ploughed ground with- | 


out any appearance of grafs. The plants ſhould be 
placed at eight feet diſtance from each other, and in 
holes twelve or fifteen inches deep. If left to them- 
ſelves they would riſe to the height of twenty feet; 
but they are ſtinted to five, for the ſake of gathering 
their fruit with greater eaſe; Thus dwarft they ex 


tend their branches, ſo gy one cover the whole ſpot 
round about them. 


Tx coffee-tree bloſſoms in he WING of De- 


cember, January, and February, according to the 


temperature of the air or the ſeaſon for rain, and 


bears in October or November; Tt begins to yield 


fruit the third year, but is not in full“ 5 1 — the 


fifth, With the ſame infirmities that moſt other trees 
are ſubject to, it is likewiſe" in danger of being de- 
ſtroyed either by a worm, that pierces its root, or by 
the darting rays of the ſun, which are as fatal to it as 
to the human ſpecies. The length of its life depends 
upon the quality of the ſoil it is planted in. The hills 
where it is chiefly found have a gravelly or chalky 
bottom. In one of theſe it languiſhes for ſome time, 
and then dies; in the other, its roots, which ſeldom 
fail of ſtriking between the ſtones, obtain nouriſh- 


ment, invigorate the trunk, and keep the tree alive 
and fruitful for thirty years. 


Tris is nearly the period för plants of the 9 


tree. The proprietor at the end of this term not 
8 * 


only 


thoſe climates where the winters are extremely mild. 2 3 
The curious raiſe. them only in hot-houſes, where 
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reduced, that it is not fit for any kind of culture. 


; One may fairly ſay, he has ſunk his capital for an 


income of a very ſhort continuance. If his ſituation 
happens to be in an iſland entirely incloſed and oc- 
cupied, his loſs is not to be repaired; but upon an 
open and widely extenſive continent, he may make 
himſelf amends for a ſpot totally exhauſted by a tract 
of unappropriated and unbroken virgin land, which 
it is at his own option to clear. This advantage 
has contributed amazingly to multiply the coffee 
plantations in'that part of Guinea that belongs to 
the Dutch. 

THe ſingle colony of Surinam furniſhed in 1768 | 
one hundred thouſand weight of cotton, two hun- 
dred thouſand of cocoa, fourteen millions of coffee, 
and twenty-eight millions fix hundred thouſand of 
raw ſngar. Seventy ſhips were freighted with theſe 
commodities to bring them to the mother country. 
It is not poſſible for us to determine with the ſame 
preciſion the produce of the other colonies ; but we 
ſhall not be very wide of the truth in ſetting it at 
one fourth part. It may and will increaſe conſidera- 
bly. Every ſpecies of cultivation, they have yet un- 
dertaken, will be extended and improved. They will, 
perhaps, attempt new ones; at leaſt, they will re- 
ſume that of indigo, which a few unſucceſsful expe- 
riments induced them to abandon without ſufficient 
reaſon. 

Ir is true, that the coaſt, "which is ferenty-hic 
leagues in extent, does not afford a ſingle ſpot for 
plantation, The land throughout is low and always 
under water. But the great rivers, upon which ſet- 
tlements have begun to be made, and the leaſt of 
which is navigable for more than thirty leagues, give 

'A 9 invitation to enterpriſing men to come 4 
| enric 
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rivers, which are, however, large enough to carry 
floops. The only obſtacle to great ſucceſs. is the 
climate. The year is divided between continual 
rains and exceflive heats. The crops, which coſt 
the planters vaſt pains to raiſe, are not to be pre- 
ſerved, without the utmoſt difficulty, from ſwarms of 
diſguſting reptiles : and they themſelves: are expoſed 


ſucceſhvely to the languors of * dropſy, and to fe- 
vers of every kind. 


Ts is undoubtedly 1 the reaſon which has induced 


the principal proprietors of Dutch Guiana to reſide 
in Europe. There are ſcarcely to be found in the 
colony any inhabitants, but the factors of theſe weal- 
thy men, and ſuch proprietors, whoſe fortunes are 
too moderate to admit of their intruſting the care of 
their plantations to other hands. For this reaſon, 
their conſumption cannot be large: accordingly the 
veſſels, which are ſent from the mother country to 
bring home their produce, carry out nothing but ab- 
ſolute neceſſaries; at leaſt if there are ever any ar- 
ticles of luxury, it is but ſeldom. Even this ſcanty 


ſupply the Dutch traders are forced to SOON. the 
Engliſh of North-America. 


| Tross foreigners were at firſt admitted n * 


cauſe the colony was under a neceſſity of purchaſing 
horſes of them. The difficulty of breeding, and, 
perhaps, other cauſes, have eſtabliſhed this permiſſion. 
The bringing horſes is ſo indiſpenſable a paſſport 
for the men, that a ſhip which does not carry a num- 


ber proportioned to its ſize is not admitted into their 


harbours. But if the horſes happen to die in the 
paſſage, it is ſufficient that their heads are produced; 


which entitles the owners to expoſe to ſale other 
commodities, with which they ny have ſtocked them- 


S2 ſelves 
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ſelves. in lieu of their horſes. - There i is a law for- 
bidding payments to be made otherwiſe than by bar- 
ter of molaſſes and rum; but this law is little attend- 
ed to. The Engliſh, who have uſurped the right of 
importing thither whatever they pleaſe, take care to 
export the moſt valuable commodities of the colony, 
and even exact payments in money or bills of ex- 
change on Europe. Such is the law of force, which 
republics apply, not only to other nations, but to each 
othet. The Engliſh treat the Dutch. pretty much in 
the ſame manner as the Athenians did the people of _ 
Melos. It has ever been. the caſe, faid they to the in- 


| habitants of that iſland, that the weakeſt ſubnuts to the 


firong 2001 this law. is not of our making; it is as old as 
the —y and will febpft as; long as the world. endures. 
This argument, which is ſo well calculated to ſuit 
the purpoſes of injuſtige, brought Athens in its turn 
under the dominion. of Sparta, and at length my 
ed it by the hands of: the Romans. 
V.azzops are the. opinions with reſpect to the 4 
gers which Dutch Guiana may be expoſed to. It 
ſhall be our buſineſs to obtain ſome fixed idea on this 
important point. In the firſt inſtance, an invaſion 
by any of the Eurapean powers, would be eaſily ef- 
fected. Their largeſt ſhips could; enter: the river 
Poumagan, the mouth of which has ſeven. or eight 
fathom depth of water, which goes, continually in- 
creaſing, to forty fathom, at the diſtance ob four or 
five leagues. The little fort of, New, Zeland, which 
protects the banks, coulde nat Rand their artillery. for 
two hours. The entrance of the Demerary, which 
has from eighteen to tywenty and twenty-four. fathom 
of water, and has not lefs than fifteen or ſixteen 


through the ſpace of; four: leagues, and is totally de- 


fenceleſs, would: be till more eaſy. The outlet of 


RT which is et Wh in e 


r Ea A Nr üb 


filled with ſmall iſlands and fhallows; but here, as 
well as all along the courfe of the river, are 1 
channels deep enough to bring the largeft Mips up to 
an iſland ten leagues diſtant from the ſea, and de- 
fended only by a miſerable redoubt. And though the 
river Berbice, which is one league broad, can Marei 
admit the ſmalleſt veſſels, they would carry Coen 


force to reduce Fort Naſſau, and the ſcattered ſettle- 


ments on both its banks. All the weſtern part of 
Dutch Guiana is ſcarcely in a condition to reliſt the 
attack of an enterpriſing cruizer : but would infal- 
libly be obliged to witten on the fight of the moſt 
contemptible Fquadron. 

Tn eaſtern part, which, by its wealth, is expoſed 
to greater danger, is better defended. Tue entranes 
of the Surinam river is not very practicable, on ac- 
count of its ſand-bank. Ships, however, that do not 
draw more than twenty feet water, can come in at 
flood. At two leagues from its outlet, the Commen- 
wine joins the Surinam. This point of union the 
Dutch have principally fortifred. They have erected 
a battery on the Surinam, another on the right bank 
of the Commenwine, and on the left bank, a citadel 


called Amfterdam. Theſe works form a triangle; 
and their fires, which croſs each other, are contrived 


to have the double effect of preventing ſhips from pro- 
ceeding farther up one river, and from entering inte 
the other. The fortreſs is fituated in the middle of 
a ſmall moraſs, and is inacceffible, exce . by a nar- 
row cauſeway entirely commanded by the artillery 

It requires no more than eight or nine hundred 15 
to garriſon it completely. It is fAanked with four 


baſtions, and ſurrounded with a mud rampart, a wide 


ditch full of water, and a good covered way: for the 


reſt, it is unprovided with powder magazines, has no . 


82 nor any kind of caſemate. Three leagues 
higher 


W . 
— 
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B 0 OK higher up on the Surinam is a cloſe battery, intended 


to cover the harbour and town of Parambiro. It is 
called, Fort Zeland. A battery of the ſame kind, 
which they call Sommerſwelt-fort, covers the Cooks | 
menwine at nearly the ſame diſtance. The forces of 
the colony conſiſt of its militia and twelve hundred 
regulars ; one half of whoſe pay is ſupplied by the 
inhabitants, and the other by the company. 

Tuis number of men would be more than ſuffici- 
ent, if they had nothing to guard againſt but the ef- 
forts of the natives. The few ſavages, who endea- 
voured to keep poſſeſſion of places that ſuited the 
Dutch, have been exterminated. The reſt kept re- 
treating further into the inland parts, in proportion 
as they found the Europeans encroaching upon them: 
and live quietly in thoſe woods, which, by ſerving 
them as an aſylum, are become as dear to them as the 
country from which they have been driven. 

Bur the colony has not the ſame degree of ſecu- 
rity with reſpe& to the negroes. When theſe miſe- 
rable creatures, who are brought from Africa, are 
expoſed to ſale, they are placed one after another up- 
on a table, and examined with the moſt minute at- 
tention by a ſurgeon employed by the government, 


According to his report, the prices of them are ſet- 


tled, and the money is uſually paid at the end of 
three weeks. The purchaſer, however, has four and 
twenty hours allowed him to judge from his own ob- 
ſervation, of the goodneſs of his bargain, If within 
that time he is diſſatisfied with the choice he has 
made, he has a right to return what he has taken 
without any ceremony or indemnification ; provided 
he has not ſet his ſeal upon them. This ſeal is a 
ſilver plate, on which are engraved the initials of his 
chriſtian and ſurname : after heating it, they apply it 
to the arm or breaſt of the ove. and the marks wy | 
burn 
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burned in can never be effaced. The uſe of this bar- 
barous practice is to enable them to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
whoſe features are not men ankert for 
European eyes. 

Norhix is more uncommon in he Dutch ſettle- 
ments than to ſee a ſlave made free. He cannot ob- 
tain his liberty but by becoming a chriſtian ; and be- 
fore they are authoriſed to adminiſter baptiſm to him, 
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they muſt purchaſe letters of freedom, which coſt 


four hundred livres, (between 171. and 181. ſterling.) 
Security muſt alſo be given for his maintenance dur- 
ing life, leſt he ſhould become a burthen to the com- 


pany, or ſhould be induced to increaſe. the number of 


the enemies of the colony, which is already too great. 
When we add to theſe expences the loſs of the origi- 
nal purchaſe-money, we may ſafely venture to con- 
clude, that the franchiſement of a ſlave cannot be 
common among a people with whom avarice is the 
ruling, if not the only paſſion. — 

THe planters here are ſo far from giving way to 
theſe acts of humanity, that they have carried op- 
preſſion to infinitely greater lengths, than it has been 
extended to in the iſlands. The opportunities of 
deſertion on a continent of immenſe extent is, proba- 


bly, the cauſe of this extraordinary barbarity towards 


the blacks. Upon the lighteſt ſuſpicion a ſlave is 
put to death by his maſter in the preſence. of all his 
companions ; but this is done without the knowledge 


of the white people, who might give evidence againſt 


them for ſo flagrant a breach of the rights of civil 


authority. The blacks, not being admitted to give 
teſtimony, are of no ſort of conſequence. The mo- 


ther-country winks at this cruelty, and, by its ſhame- 
ful connivance, riſques. the loſs of an uſeful ſettle- 
ment. They have frequently had the ſtrongeſt rea- 
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25 ſon to be apprehenſive of a revolution ; but the dan- 


ger was never ſo great nor ſo imminent as in. 1763. 
Ix the month of February, 1763, an inſurrection 
broke out, which by its example and conſequences 


might have produced the moſt fatal effects throughout 


the American ſettlements. Seventy- three blacks aſ- 


ſembled in one houſe at Berbice, ſuddenly murdered 
their maſter, and ſet about the cry of liberty. At this 
ſound, courage and hope revived and animated the 
whole body of ſlaves. They joined to the number of 
nine thouſand, and in the firſt tranſports of their rage 
fell upon all the white people in their way; theſe, 
with the chief of the colony, were obliged to take 
refuge on board a brigantine at the lower port of the 
river, In the mean time five hundred men arrived 
from Surinam to their affiftance. They made an 
attempt to land, and intrenched themſelves in an ad- 
vantageous poſt, till this arrival of ſome We from 
Europe. 

 HaeeiLy for the republic, the Engliſh at Barba- 
does, who are in poſſeſſion of moſt of the plantations 
formed on the Poumaran, Demerary, and Eſſequebẽ, 
ſent in time a ſufficient force to keep the ſlaves on 


theſe three rivers in order; and, by a ſtill more for- 
tunate occurrence, the people ar Surinam at this ve- 


ry time concluded a treaty they had on foot with the 
negroes, who had taken refuge in the neighbouring 
woods. Ignorant as they probably were of a com- 
motion which might have been ſo fayourable to them, 
they conſented not to receive among them any fugi- 


tives of their own nation. This Tipulation deprived 


the rebels of their principal reſource ; and by ſuch 2 
combination of unexpected events, they were reduced 
again to a ſtate. of ſervitude. The greateſt part of 
them being without arms, they eagerly embraced the 
offer of a a capitulation with their maſters. They have, 

however, 
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however, given proofs of that inextinguiſhable prin- 
ciple prevailing in their ſouls, which never fails to 
reſiſt oppreſſion. The tranquillity of Dutch Guiana, 
like that of all other countries where rebellions have 
once broke out, is more apparent than real. The ſeeds 
of treaſon are ripening in ſecret within the foreſts of 
Auka and Sarmaca. 

In theſe deſerts, which are 1 with all the 


flaves who have fled from the yoke of the covetous ; 


Hollander, a ſpecies of republic has grown up, com- 
poſed of fifteen or ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, di- 
vided into ſeveral villages, each of which chooſes a 
chief for itſelf. "Theſe wandering clans fall unex- 
pectedly ſometimes upon one ſide of the colony, ſome- 


times upon another, in order to carry off ſupplies for 


their own ſubſiſtence, and to lay waſte the wealth of 
their former tyrants. It is in vain that the troops are 
kept continually upon the watch, to check or to ſur- 
prize ſo dangerous an enemy. By means of private 
information, they contrive to eſcape every ſnare, and 
direct their incurſions towards thoſe parts which hap- 
pen to be left defenceleſs, Conventions and treaties 
are no ſecurity againſt their attacks. 
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Ir depends, however, upon the wiſdom and . tin. 


ration of theſe very republicans, who have rendered 
the load of ſervitude ſo oppreſſive to the negroes, to 
prevent a general revolution, of which they would 
be the firſt victims. They have already been guilty, 
of great overſights. They have not given to their 
American ſettlements, that attention they deſerved, 
although they have met with ſtrokes fo ſevere, and ſo 
cloſely following upon each other, as ought to have 
opened their eyes. If they had not been blinded by 


the rapidity of their ſucceſs, they would have difco- 


why the 
Dutch 
ought to 
ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of 
their colo- 
nies, and ta 
encourage 
the produce 
of them. 


vered the beginning of their ruin in the loſs of Bra- 


Zil. Deprived of that vaſt acquiſition, which in their 
hands 
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verſe, and might have atoned for the weakneſs or in- 


ſufficiency of their territory in Europe, they ſaw 


themſelves reduced to the condition they were in be- 
fore they had made this conqueſt, of being factors for 
other nations; and thus was created, in their maſs 
of real wanlth, a void which hath never ſince been 


filled up. 


THe conſequences of the act of navigation, paſſed 
in England, were not leſs fatal to the Dutch. From 


this time that iſland, ceaſing to be a tributary to the 


trade of the republic, became her rival, and in a ſhort 
time acquired a deciſive ſuperiority over her in We 
Aſia, and America. 

Hap other nations adopted the policy of Britain, 
Holland muſt have ſunk under the ſtroke. Happily 
for her, their kings knew not, or cared not, for the 
proſperity of their people. Every government, how- 
ever, in proportion as it has become more enlighten- 
ed, has aſſumed to itſelf its own branches of com- 
merce. Each ſtep that has been taken for this pur- 
poſe, has been an additional check upon the Dutch; 
and we may preſume, from the preſent ſtate of things, 


that ſooner or later every people will eſtabliſh a na- 


vigation. for themſelves, ſuited to the nature of their 
country, and to the extent of their abilities. To this 
period the courſe of events in all nations feems to 
tend ; and, whenſoever it ſhall arrive, the Dutch, 
who are indebted for their ſucceſs as much to the in- 
dolence and ignorance of their neighbours, as to their 
own œconomy and experience, will find themſelves 
reduced to their original ſtate of poverty. 

Ir is not certainly in the power of human pru- 
dence to prevent this revolution ; but there was no 
neceſſity to anticipate it, as the republic has done, by 


chooſing to interfere as a principal in the troubles | 


which 
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which ſo frequently have agitated Europe. The in- BoOK 


tereſted policy of our times would have afforded a 
ſufficient excuſe for the wars ſhe has commenced or 
ſuſtained for the ſake of her trade. But upon what 
principle can ſhe juſtify thoſe in which her exorbitant 
ambition, or ill- founded apprehenſions, have engaged 
her? She has been obliged to ſupport herſelf by im- 
menſe loans: if we ſum up together all the debts ſe- 


parately contracted by the ſtates- general, the provinces, | 


and the towns, which are all equally public debts, we 
ſhall find they amount to two thouſand millions of 
livres (between 80 and go millions ſterling) ; the 
intereſt of which, though reduced to two and a half 
per cent. has amazingly increaſed the load of taxes. 
I SHALL leave it to others to examine whether 
theſe taxes have been laid on with Judgment, and col- 
lected with due ceconomy. It is ſufficient here to 
remark, that they have had the effect of increaſing 
ſo conſiderably the prices of neceſſaries, and conſe- 


quently that of labour, that the induſtrious part of 


the nation have ſuffered ſeverely from them. The 
manufactures of wool, ſilk, gold, ſilver, and a varie 
of others, have ſunk, after having ſtruggled for a long 


time under the growing weight of taxes and ſcarcity. 
When the ſpring equinox brings on at the ſame time 


high tides and the melting of the ſnow, a country is 
laid under water by the overflowing of the rivers. No 
ſooner does the increaſe of taxes raiſe the price of pro- 
viſions, than the workmen, who pays more for his 
daily conſumption, without receiving any addition to 
his wages, forſakes the manufacture and workſhop. 
Holland has not preſerved any of its internal reſources 


of trade, but ſuch as wore not expoſed to any foreign 
competition. 


TRE huſbandry of the republic, if we may be abs | 


lowed to call it by that name, that is to ſay, the her- 
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ring- fiſhery, has ſcarcely ſuffered leſs. This fiſhery, 
which for a long time was entitled the gold mine of 
the ſtate, on account of the number of perſons who 
derived their ſubſiſtence, and even grew rich from it, 
is not only reduced to one-half, but the profits of it, 
as well as thoſe of the whale fiſhery, are dwindled by 
degrees to nothing. Mor is it by advances of ſpe- 

cie, that thoſe who ſupport theſe two fiſheries, em- 
bark in the undertaking. The partnerſhips conſiſt 
of merchants, who furniſh the bottoms, the ien | 


the utenſils, and the ſtores. Their profit conſiſts 


moſt entirely in the vent of theſe ſeveral merchan- 
diſes: they are paid for them out of the produce of 
the fiſhery, which ſeldom yields more than is ſuffici- 
ent to defray its expences. The impoſlibility there 
is in Holland of employing their numerous capitals 
to better advantage, has been the only cauſe of pre- 
ſerving the remains of this ancient. fource of the pub- 
lic proſperity. 

Tn exceſſive taxes, which have ruined the manu- 


factures of the republic, and reduced the profits of 
their fiſheries ſo low, has greatly confined their na- 


vigation. The Dutch have the materials for build-. 


ing at the firſt hand. They ſeldom croſs the ſea 


without a cargo. They live with the ſtricteſt ſo- 
briety. The lightneſs of their ſhips in working is 2 


great ſaving in the numbers of their crews; and 


theſe crews are eaſily formed, and always kept in the 
greateſt perfection, and at a ſmall expence, from the 
multitude of failors ſwarming in a- country which 
conſiſts of nothing elſe but ſea and ſhore. Notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe advantages, which are further in- 
creaſed by the low rate of money, they have been 
forced to ſhare the freight trade of Europe with Swe= 
_ en Wed r e y the r with 
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whom the neceſſary requiſites for navigation are not 
incumbered with the ſame impoſitions. 


Wirz the freights have diminiſhed the commiſſi- 


ons which uſed to be ſent to the United Provinces. 


When Holland was become a great ſtaple, merchan- 


diſe was ſent thither from all parts, as to the market 
where the ſale of it was moſt ready, ſure, and advan- 
tageous, Foreign merchants were the more ready 
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oftentimes to ſend them thither, as they obtained, at | 


an eaſy rate, credit to the amount-of two-thirds, or 
even three- fourths, of the value of their goods. This 
management inſured to the Dutch the double advan- 
tage of employing their capitals without riſque, and 
obtaining a commiſſion: beſides.  'The profits of com- 
merce were at that time ſo conſiderable, that they 
could eaſily bear theſe charges: they are now ſo 
greatly leſſened, ſince experience has multiplied the 
number of adventurers, that the ſeller is abliged to 
conduct his commodity himſelf to the conſumer, with- 
out the intervention of any agent. But if upon cer- 
tain occaſions an agent muſt. be employed, they will 
prefer, ceteris paribus, Hamburgh, where commodi- 


ties pay a duty only of one per cent. for import and 


export, to Holland where they pay five. 


Tux republic hath loſt likewiſe the trade of inſur- | 


ance, which ſhe had in a manner monopolized for- 
merly. It was in her ports that all the nations of 


Europe uſed to inſure their freights, to the great pro- 


fit of the inſurers, who, by dividing and multiplying 
their riſques, ſeldom failed of enriching themſelves. 
In proportion as the ſpirit of inquiry introduced it- 
ſelf into all our ideas, whether of philoſophy or œco- 
nomy, the utility of theſe ſpeculations became uni- 

verſally known. The practice became familiar and 


general; and what other nations have gained by ic 5 


was of courſe loſt to Holland. 
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From theſe obſervations it is evident, that all the 
branches of commerce the republic was in poſſeſſion 
of, have been very greatly diminiſhed. Perhaps the 


greater part of them would have been annihilated, if 


the largeneſs of her ſtock, and her extraordinary œco- 


nomy, had not enabled her to be ſatisfied with a pro- 


fit of no more than thfee per cent. which we look up- 
on to be the value of the product upon all her trade. 
The deficiency has been made up to them by veſting 
their money in the Engliſh, French, Auſtrian, Saxon, 
Daniſh, and even Ruſſian funds, the amount of which, 
upon the whole, is about ſixteen hundred millions of 
livres (about 70 millions ſterling.) | 
FoRMERLY the ſtate made this branch of commerce 
unlawful, which is now become the moſt conſiderable 
of any. Had this law been obſerved, the fums they: 
have lent to foreigners would have lain unemployed 


at home; their capitals for the uſe of trade being 


already ſo large, that the leaſt addition to them, fo 
far from giving an-advantage, would become detri- 


mental, by making the amount too great for uſe. 


The ſuperfluity of money would. immediately have 
brought the United Provinces to that period, in 
which exceſs of wealth begets poverty. Millions 
of opulent perſons, in the midſt of their treaſures, 
would not have 1. a ſufficiency to ſupport. them- 
ſelves. 

THE contrary praftice has been the principal re- 
ſource of the republic. The money ſhe has lent to 
neighbouring nations, has procured her an annual 


balance in her favour, by the revenue aceruing from 


it. The credit is always the ſame, and produces al- 
ways the ſame intereſt. 


Wx ſhall not preſume to Ane how lang the 
Dutch will continue to enjoy ſo comfortable a ſitua- 
tion. Experience authoriſes us only to declare, m 
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all governments, which have unfortunately for the B O O K 
people adopted the deteſtable ſyſtem of borrowing, , XII. 


will, ſooner or later, be forced to give it up; and the 
abuſe they have made of it will moſt probably oblige 


them to defraud their creditors. Whenever the re- 


public ſhall be reduced to this ſtate, her * reſource 
will be in agriculture. 

THis, though it is capable of improvement in the 
country of Breda, Bois-le-Duc, Zutphen, and Guel- 
dres, can never become very conſiderable. The ter- 
ritory belonging to the United Provinces is ſo ſmall, 
that it will almoſt juſtify the opinion of a ſultan, 
who, ſeeing with what obſtinacy the Dutch and Spa- 
niards diſputed with each other the poſſeſſion of it, 
declared, if it belonged to him, he would order his 
pioneers to throw it into the ſea. The ſoil is 
for nothing but fiſh, which, before the Dutch, were 
the only inhabitants of it. It has been ſaid with as 
much truth as energy, that the four elements were 
but in embryo there. The produce of the lands 
will never be ſufficient to maintain one fourth part 
of the two millions that inhabit it at this time. 
It cannot, therefore, be by her European poſſeſſi- 
ons, that the republic can expect to be preſerved : 
ſhe may depend with more reaſon upon thoſe in A- 
merica. 

TRE countries ſhe holes in that part of the Men 
are, all of them, under the influence of monopo- 
lies. Her iſlands, as well as her factories in Africa, 
depend upon the Weſt India company, the credit of 
which, ſince the loſs of Brazil, has ſunk ſo prodi- 
giouſly, that their ſtock . at near * ak cent. 
under par. 

SURINAM, which was is by: 0 private thips | 
fitted out in Zeland, was ceded by the ſtates of that 
province to the ſame company, who, having ſtill their 
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imagination filled with the idea of their ancient gratis 
deur, undertook without heſitation the management 
of that territory. Upon ſerious reflection they found, 5 
that the expence which was neceſſary to put it in a 
ſtate to yield them any advantage, was far too great 
for their exhauſted finances. They gave up a third 
of their property to the city of Amſterdam; and an- 
other third to an opulent individual of the name of 
Daarfſens. The'two other colonies on the continent 
are likewiſe under the controul of trading comps 
nies, to which they owe their foundation. 

Nor one of theſe: ſocieties is in poſſeſſion of a ſin- 
gle ſhip, nor carries on any ſort of trade. The na- 
vigation to the American ſettlements is equally open 
to every member of the community; under this whim- 
fical and oppreſſive condition, however, that eve 
ſhip, bound for Surinam and Berbice, ſhall fail from 
Amſterdam; and thoſe for Eſſequebẽ from Zeland ; 
and that they ſhall return to the ſame ports from 


which they ſailed, The buſineſs of the companies 


is confined to the government, and the defence of the 
territories ſubmitted to their juriſdiction ; and, to en- 
able them to ſupport theſe expences, the republic au- 
thoriſes them to impoſe taxes of different kinds. 
ALL commodities imported into the eolonies, or ex- 
ported from them, pay large duties. Slaves, on their 
arrival, are ſubje& to much larger. There is a poll tax 
upon blacks and whites from the age of three years. 
None but foreigners are exempted from-this ſhameful 
tribute; and this exemption is not taken off but by a 
reſidence of more than ten years. When an eſtate is 
transferred, both the ſeller and the purchaſer are ſub» 


— to a conſiderable fine. Every manufacturer, be 


is induſtry ever ſo great, is obliged to give in an 
account of his gains upon oath; and 5 impoſt is 
i ugrogable to the amount of his profits, 
After 
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der of the revenue, which the weakneſs'or corruption. K. — 


of the ſovereign power has ſuffered to become too ex- 
orbitant, is divided among the members of the . 
ent companies. | 

EveRy wiſe government his diſcovered the ill ef- 


fect of leaving their American poſſeſſions in the hands 
of particular ſocieties, whoſe private intereſts do not 


always coincide with that of the public. They have 
conſidered their ſubjects in the new world as having 
an equal right-with thoſe of the old, to be governed, 
not by partial, but by general laws. They have been 
of opinion, that their colonies would make a more 


rapid progreſs under the immediate protection of the 


ſtate, than under that of a middle-agent. The even 


has demonſtrated more or leſs in all caſes the juſtneſs 


of theſe reflections. Holland is the only power which 
has not adopted ſo ſimple and rational a plan; though 


every circumſtance concurred to make it more neceſ- 


ſary to her than to other ſtates. 

Her ſettlements are without any defence againſt 
enemies, which either ambition or revenge may raiſe 
up againſt her; and are in continual danger of inſur- 
rections from the crue}ty with which the ſlaves are 
treated. Their productions, all of which ought to be 
carried home to the mother-country, are every day 
{ſmuggled into foreign colonies in North-America. 


Ihe diſinclination, which a people merely commer- 


cial naturally have to the improvement of land, is 


ſtrengthened. in the colonies by the abuſes inſeparable 


from the form of government eſtabliſhed there. The 
means of creating a new order of things in them, are 
not within the reach of the authority, protection, or 
activity, of a private ſociety. Revolutions of ſuch 
magnitude cannot be brought about but by the im- 
mediate ſ uperintendance of the ſtate. 
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Ix the republic adopts the reſolution which her 
moſt important intereſts require, ſhe will ceafe to de- 
pend ſolely for her exiſtence upon a precarious in- 
duſtry, ſome branches of which ſhe is every day lo- 
{ing, and which, ſooner or later, ſhe will loſe entire- 
ly. Her colonies, which comprehend every advan- 


tage that a mercantile nation, which is alſo engaged 


in agriculture can defire, will furniſh productions, 
the whole profits and property of which will center 
in her. By her territorial' acquiſitions ſhe will be 
enabled in every market to rival thoſe nations, whoſe 
commodities ſhe formerly ſerved only to convey. In 


a word, Holland will ceaſe to be a warehouſe, and 


Daniſh ſet- 


tlement at 
St. Thomas, 
St. John, 
and Santa- 
Cruz, 


become a ſtate. She will find in America that con- 
ſiſtence which Europe has denied her. It remains to 
ſee, if Denmark, the only northern power that has 
extended its trade and ſovereignty into the new world, 
has any reaſonable foundation to conceive hopes of 
aggrandizing itſelf by them. 

DENMARK and Norway, which are at prefent uni- 
ted under the ſame government, formed in the eighth 
century two different ſtates. While the former ſig- 
nalized itſelf by the conqueſt of England, and other 
bold enterpriſes, the latter peopled the Orcades, Fero, 
and Iceland. Urged by that reſtleſs ſpirit, which had 
always actuated their anceſtors the Scandinavians, 
this active nation, ſo early as the ninth century, form- 
ed an eſtabliſhment in Greenland, which country 
there is good reaſon to ſuppoſe is attached to the 
American continent. It is even thought, notwith- 
ſtanding the darkneſs which prevails over all the hiſ- 

torical records of the north, that there are ſufficient 


traces to induce a belief, that their navigators in the 


eleventh century were hardy enough to penetrate as 
far as the coaſts of Labrador and Newfoundland, and 


that they left ſome ſmall colonies on them. Hence it 
; N (A 
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is probable that the Norwegians have a right to dif- 
pute with Columbus the glory of having diſcovered 
the new world ; at leaſt, if thoſe may be ſaid to have 
made the diſcovery, who were there without .know+ 
ing it. i 
Tun wars which Norway had to ſuſtain, till the 

time it became united to Denmark; the difficulties 
which the government oppoſed to its navigation; the 
ſtate of oblivion and inaction into which this enter- 
priſing nation fell; not only loſt it its colonies in 
Greenland, but alſo whatever ſettlements or connec- 
tions it might have had on the coaſts of America. 
Ix was not till more than a century after the Ge- 
noeſe navigator had begun the conqueſt of that part 
of the world under the Spaniſh banner, that the Danes 
and Norwegians, who were then become one nation, 
caſt their eyes upon that hemiſphere, which was near- 
er to them than to any of thoſe nations, who had al- 
ready poſſeſſed themſelves of different parts of it. 
They choſe, however, to make their way into it by 
the ſhorteſt courſe, and therefore in 1619 ſent cap- 
tain Munk to find out a paſſage by the north-weſt into 
the Pacific ocean, His expedition was attended with 
as little ſucceſs as thoſe of many other navigators, 
both before and after him. e 

Ix may be preſumed, that a diſappointment in their 
frſt attempt would not entirely have diſguſted the 
Danes; and that they would have continued their 
American expeditions till they had ſucceeded in form- 
ing ſome ſettlements, that might have rewarded them 
for their trouble. If they loſt ſight of thoſe diſtant 
regions, it was becauſe they were forced to it by wars 
in Europe, which their imprudence as well as their 
weakneſs had brought upon them. Succeſſive loſſes 


reduced them to a deſperate ſtate, from which they 


would never have recovered, had not the aſſiſtance of 
yu ES Holland, 
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B OO K Holland, and the ſteady perſeverance of the citizens 


of Copenhagen, procured them a peace in 1660, leſs 
humiliating and leſs deſtructive than they had reaſon 
to fen. 

Tx government ſeized the firſt moment of tran- 
quillity to examine the condition of the ſtate. Like 
all other Gothic governments, it was divided between 
an elective chief, the nobility or ſenate, and the eom- 
mons, The king enjoyed no other pre- eminence than 
that of preſiding in the ſenate, and commanding the 
army. In the intervals between the Diets the govern- 
ment was in the hands of the ſenate: but all great af- 
fairs were referred. to the Diets themſelves, which 
were compoſed of the clergy, nobility, and commons. 
alt £ 

TD this conſtitution is formed upon the mo- 
del of liberty, no country was leſs free than that of 
Denmark. The clergy had forfeited their influence 
from the time of the reformation. The citizens had 
not yet acquired wealth ſufheient to make them con- 
ſiderabſẽ. Theſe: two orders were overwhelmed by 
that of the nobility, which was ſtill influenced by the 
ſpirit of the original feudal ſyſtem, that reduces every 
thing to force. The critical-fituation of the affairs of 
| Denmark did not inſpire this body of men with that 
| | Juſtice or moderation, which the circumſtances of the 
time required. They refuſed to contribute their pro- 
portion to the public expenees; and by this refuſal 
exaſperated the members of the Diet. Theſe, in the 
exceſs of their reſentment, inveſted the king with an 
- abſolute, unlimited power; and the nobles, who had 
driven them to this act of deſperation, found them 

ſelves obliged to follow their example. 

- AFTER this revolution, the moſt imprudent, and 
the moſt ſingular, that ever occurred in the annals of 


_—y — Danes fell into a kind of lethargic * 
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To thoſe great convulſions, which are occaſioned by 


the claſhing of important rights, ſucceeded the delu- 
five tranquillity of ſervitude. - A-natfon, Which had 


filled the ſcene for ſeveral ages, appeared no more on 


the theatre of the world. In 1671, it juſt recovered 
ſo far from the trance, into which the acceſs of deſ- 
potiſm had thrown it, as to look abroad and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a little American iſland, known'by the . 
of St. Thomas. 

Tris iſland, the fartheſt of the Caribbees towards 
the weſt, was totally uninhabited, when the Danes 
undertook to form a ſettlement upon it. They were 


at firſt oppoſed by the Engliſh, under pretenee that 


ſome emigrants of that nation had formerly begun to 
clear it. The Britiſh miniſtry ſtopped the progreſs of 
this interference; and the colony were left to form 


plantations of ſugar, ſuch as a fandy ſoil of no greater 
extent than five leagues in length, and two n a 


half in breadth, would admit of. | 

So ſmall a cultivation would never have geen any 
importance to the iſland of St. Thomas; but the ſea 
has hollowed out from its coaſt an excellent harbour, 
in which fifty ſhips may ride with ſecurity. 80 ſignal 


an advantage attracted both the Engliſh and Finch 


Buccaneers, who were defirous of exempting their 
booty from the duties they were ſubject to pay in the 
ſettlements belonging to their own: nations. When- 
ever they had taken their prizes in the lower latitudes, 


from which they could not make the windward iſlands, 


they put into that of St. Thomas, to diſpoſe of them. 
It was alſo the aſylum of all merchant ſhips Which 
frequented it as a neutral port in time of war. It was 
the mart, where the neighbouring colonies bartered 
their reſpective commodities, which they could not 


do elſewhere with ſo much eaſe and ſafety. It was the 


port, from which — diſpatched veſſels 


richly 
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richly laden to carry on a clandeftine trade with the 
Spaniſh coaſts ; in return for which, they brought 


back conſiderable quantities of metal and merchan- 


tions there towards the end of the laſt century; but 


dizes of great value. In a word, St. Thomas was a 
market of very great conſequence. 
DENMARK, however, reaped no advantage from 


this rapid circulation. The perſons who enriched 


themſelves were foreigners, who carried their wealth 
to other ſituations. The mother country had no other 


communication with its colony than by a ſingle ſhip, 
ſent out annually to Africa to purchaſe ſlaves, which 


being ſold in America, the ſhip returned home laden 
with the productions of that country. In 1719 their 
traffic increaſed by the clearing of the iſland of St. 
John, which is adjacent to St. Thomas, but not half 
ſo large. Theſe ſlender beginnings would have re- 
quired the addition of Crab iſland, or Bourriquen, 
where it had been attempted to form a ſettlement two 
ears before. 

Tris iſland, which is from eight to ten Alea in 
circumference, has a conſiderable number of hills; 
but they are neither barren, ſteep, nor very high. 
The ſoil of the plains and vallies, which run between 
them, ſeems to be very fruitful; and is watered by a 
number of ſprings, the water of which is ſaid to be 
excellent. Nature, at the ſame time that ſhe has de- 
nied it a harbour, has made it amends by a multitude 
of the fineſt bays that can be conceived. At every ſtep 
ſome remains of plantations, rows of orange and le- 
mon trees, are ſtill found; which make it evident, 
that the Spaniards of Porto- Rico, who are not further 
diſtant than five or ſix leagues, had formerly ſettled 
there. 

Tux Engliſh, berg that ſo promiſing an iſland 
was without inhabitants, began to raiſe ſome planta- 
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had not time to reap the fruit of their labour. They B 2 2 K 
were ſurprized by the Spaniards, who murdered al 


the men, and carried off the women and children to 
Porto-Rico. This accident did not deter the Danes 
from making ſome attempts to ſettle there in 1717. 
But the ſubjects of Great Britain, reclaiming their 
ancient rights, ſent thither ſome adventurers, who 
were at firſt plundered, and ſoon after driven off, by the 


Spaniards. The jealouſy of theſe. American tyrants - 


extends even to the prohibiting of fiſhing-boats to 
approach any. ſhore where they have a right of poſ- 
ſeſſion, though they do not exerciſe it. Too idle to 
proſecute cultivation, too ſuſpicious to admit induſ- 


trious neighbours, they condemn the Crab iſland to 


eternal ſolitude; they will neither inhabit it them- 
ſelves, nor ſuffer any other nation to inhabit it. Such 
an exertion of excluſive ſovereignty has obliged Den- 
mark to give up this iſland: for that of Santa-Cruz. 

SANTA Cruz. had a better title to become an ob- 
ject of national ambition. It is eighteen leagues in 
2 and from three to four in breadth. In 1643 

it was inhabited by Dutch and Engliſh. Their rival- 
ſhip in trade ſoon made them enemies to each other. 
In 1646, after an obſtinate and bloody engagement, 
the Dutch were beat and obliged to quit a ſpot upon 


which they had formed great expectations. The con- 


querors were employed in ſecuring the conſequences 
of their victory: when, in 1650, they were attacked 
and driven out in their turn by twelve hundred Spa- 
niards, who arrived there in five ſhips. The triumph 
of theſe laſted but a few. months. The remains of that 
numerous body, which were left for the defence of 
the iſland, ſurrendered without :eſiſtance to a hundred 
and ſixty French, who had embarked from St. Chriſ- 


topher's, to make themſelves maſters of the iſland. 
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THEsE new inhabitants loſt no time to make them- 
ſelves acquainted with a country ſo much in requeſt. 
In a foil, in other reſpects excellent, they found only 


one river of a moderate ſize, which, gliding gently - 


almoſt on a level with the ſea, through a flat coun- 
try, furniſhed only a brackiſh water. Two or three 
ſprings, which they found in the innermoſt parts of 
the iſland, made but feeble amends for this defect. 
The wells were for the moſt part dry. The conſtruc- 
tion of reſervoirs: required: time. Nor was the climate 
more inviting to the new inhabitants. The ifland be- 
ing flat, and covered with old trees, ſcarcely afforded 
an opportunity for the winds to carry off the poĩſon- 
ous vapours, with which its moraſſes clogged the at- 
moſphere. There was but one remedy for this incon- 
venience; which was to burn the woods. The French 
ſet fire to them without delay; and, getting on-board 
their ſhips; became fpectators from the ſea for ſeveral 
months of the conflagration they had raiſed in the 
iſland.” As ſoon as the ce were e _ 
went on ſhore again. 


Tr found the ſoil fertile beyud belief. Toba. 


co, cotton; arnotto, indigo, and ſugar; flouriſhed 


equally in it. So rapid was the progreſs of this co- 
lony, that, in eleven years from its commencement, 
there were upon it eight hundred and twenty tw o 
white perſons, with a proportionable number of ſlaves. 
It was rapidly advaneing to a degree of proſperity, 
which would have eclipſed the moſt flouriſhing ſettle- 
ments of the French nation, when ſuch obſtaeles were 
thrown in the way of its activity as made it decline 
again. T his decay waslas ſudden as its riſe. In 1696 
there were no more than one hundred and forty- ſeven 
men, with their wives and children, and ſix hundred 
and. twenty-three blacks, remaining; and theſe were 
tranſported from hence to St. Domingo. | 
| 5 WRITERS, 
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 WxriTERs, who take it for granted that the court 
of Verſailles is always governed in its deciſions by 
the moſt comprehenſive views of profound policy, 
have ſuppoſed, that the negle& of Santa Cruz was 
the reſult of a determination to abandon the ſmall 
iſlands, in order to unite all 'the ſtrength, induſtry, 
and population in the large ones: but this is a miſ- 
taken notion. The reſolution did not take its riſe 
from the court, but from the farmers of the revenues, 
who found, that the contraband trade of Santa Cruz 
with St. Thomas was detrimental to their intereſts. 
The ſpirit of finance has in all times been injurious 
to commerce; it has deſtroyed the ſource from whence 
it ſprang. Santa Cruz continued without inhabitants; 
and without cultivation, till 1733, when it was ſold 
by France to Denmark for 738, ooo livres A 
32,0001. ſterling.) 
THis northern power freed likely to take 4 


root in America. Unfortunately, ſhe laid her e 
tations under the yoke of excluſive privileges. Induſ- 


trious people of all ſects, particularly Moravians, 


ſtrove in vain to overcome this great difficulty: Many 
attempts were made to reconcile the inteteſts of the the 
coloniſts and their oppreſſors, but without fucceſs. 


The two parties kept up a continual ſtruggle of ani- 


moſity, not of induſtry. At length the government, 
with a moderation not to be expected from its conſti- 
tution, purchaſed, in 17 545 the privileges and effects 
of the company. The price was fixed at q, 900, ooo 
livres (about 4335 000l. ſterling), part of which was 
paid down, and the remainder in bills upon the trea- 
ſury, bea ring intereſt. From this time the navigation 


to the iſlands as opened to all * n * * 
Daniſh dominions. 


Tus, mpaciduſaek of-the — unforgnately 
FOO! the a which this arrangement 
would 
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would otherwiſe have produced. Indeed, the national 
productions and merchandiſe, in ſhort, whatever they 


could draw from the firſt hand, and put on board 


Daniſh veſſels, were to be ſhipped from the mother- 
country free of all duties ; but, for all manufaQures 
that did not fall under theſe deſcriptions, they de- 
manded a tax of four per cent. All imports into the 
colonies paid five per cent. and all exports, ſix. 
Of American productions, what was conſumed in the 
mother- country had two and a half per cent. laid upon 
it; and what was carried to foreign markets had one. 
Ar the ſame time that the trade to the iſlands re- 
covered its natural independence, at the expence of 
theſe burthenſome reſtrictions, that to Africa, which 
is the baſis of it, was likewiſe laid open. The go- 
vernment had, above a century before, purchaſed of 
the king of Aquambou, the two forts of Frederic- 


ſburg and Chriſtianſburg, ſituated on the Gold Coaſt, 


at a ſmall diſtance from each other. The company, 
in virtue of its charter, had the ſole poſſeſſion of them; 
and exerciſed its privileges with that barbarity, of 
which the moſt poliſhed European nations have ſet 
the example in theſe devoted climates. Only one of 


its agents had the reſolution to renounce thoſe eruel- 


ties, which cuſtom had given a ſanction to. So great 
was the reputation of his humanity, and the confi- 
dence repoſed in his probity, that the blacks would 
come from the diſtance of 'a hundred leagues 'to ſee 
him. The ſovereign of a diſtant country ſent his 
daughter to him with preſents of gold and ſlaves, that 
Schilderop (for ſo this European, thus revered through 
all the coaſts of Nigritia, was called) might give him 
a grandſon. O virtue! ſtill doſt thou exiſt in the 
ſouls of theſe wretched beings, condemned to dwell 
with tigers, or groan beneath the yoke of their own 
"”m_ They yet have hearts ſuſceptible of che ſoft 
impreſſions 
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impreſſions of humanity and beneficence! Juſt and 53 0 — 
virtuous Dane ! What monarch ever received fo pure, . 


ſo glorious a homage, as thy nation has feen thee en- 
joy? And where? Upon a ſea, upon a continent 
degraded for ever by an infamous traffic, of men ex- 
changed for arms! and children ſold by their pa- 
rents | of crimes and misfortunes, carried on through 
two centuries! We cannot ſufficiently deplore ſuch 
horrors ; and, if we could, our lamentations would 
be uſeleſs. 

TRE excluſive privilege of purchaſing negroes has, 
however, been aboliſhed in Denmark, as in other 
ſtates. All the ſubjects of this commercial nation are 


permitted to buy men in Africa. They pay only 


eighteen livres (between fifteen and ſixteen ſhillings) 
a head for every one they carry into America. Thirty 
thouſand ſlaves, including all ages and each ſex, are 
employed already in their plantations, on which a 
poll-tax is laid of four livres ten ſols (about four 
ſhillings.) The produce of their labours loads forty 
veſſels, from one hundred and twenty, to three hun- 


dred tons burthen. The plantations, which pay to 


the treaſury an annual rent of nine livres (about eight 
ſhillings) for every thoufand feet ſquare, furniſh to 
the mother country a little coffee and ginger, ſome 
wood for inlaying ; eight hundred bales of cotton, 
which are chiefly carried to foreign markets ; and 


fourteen millions weight of raw ſugar, four-fifths of 


which are conſumed in the mother country, and the 
reſt is fold in the Baltic, or introduced into German 


by the way of Altena. Santa Cruz, though the moſt 
modern of all the Daniſh ſettlements, furnithes five- 


ſevenths of this produce. 

Tais iſland is divided into three e and fifty 
plantations by lines, which interſect each other at 
_ angles. Each plantation contains one hundred 


and 
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and hfty acres, of forty thouſand ſquare feet each; 

ſo that it may occupy a ſpace of twelve hundred dom 
mon feet in length, by eight hundred in breadth. 
Two-thirds of this tract are fit for the growth of ſu- 


gar, and the proprietor may occupy fourſcore acres 


at a time, each of which will yield, one year with 
another, ſixteen quintals of ſugar, without reckoning 
the molaſſes. The remainder may be employed in 
other .cultivations leſs lucrative, When the iſland 
comes to be entirely cleared, ſome towns may be built 
upon it; at preſent it has only the village of Chriſ- 
tianſtadt, built under the fort, which defends the 
principal harbour. | 

DENMARK cannot be ignorant, that the riches, 
which begin to flow from her colonies, do not belong 
entirely to herſelf. A great part goes to the Engliſh 
and Dutch, who without living upon the iſlands, 
have formed the beſt plantations in them. New Eng- 
land ſupplies them with wood, cattle, and meal; and 
receives in exchange molaſſes and other commodities. 
They are obliged likewiſe to import their wines, 
linens, and filks. Even India is concerned in this 
trade. Upon a ſtri& calculation, perhaps, it might 
appear, that what remains to the proprietors, after the 
commiſſion, freight, and duties, are paid, is a very 
inſignificant ſhare. The ſituation of Denmark does 
not admit of her looking with indifference upon ſuch 
a diſadvantage. Every thing conſpires to induce her 
to take proper meaſures for ſecuring to herſelf the en- ä 

tire profits of her American poſſeſſions. 
Tax Daniſh territories in Europe were Amal 
independent of each other. Revolutions of a ſingular 
nature have united them into one kingdom. In the 
center of this heterogeneous compoſition are ſome 
iſlands, the principal of which is called Zealand. It 
has an excellent port, which in the eleventh century 
| Was 
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was but a little fiſhing town; it became a place of BO 22 K 
mportance in the thirteenth; in the fifteenth, the , 


me. of the kingdom; and, ſince the fire in 1728, 
which conſumed ſixteen hundred and fifty houſes, a 


handſome city. To the ſouth of theſe iſlands is that 


long and narrow, peninſula, which the ancients called 
the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus. Jutland, Sleſwick, and 


Holſtein, the a important and extenſive parts of 


this peninſula have been ſucceſſively added to the Da- 
niſh dominions. They have been more or leſs flou- 


riſhing, in proportion as they have felt the effects of 
the reſtleſſneſs of the ocean, which ſometimes retires 


from their coaſts, and ſometimes overwhelms them. 


In theſe countries, as well as in thoſe of Oldenburgh 
and Delmenhorſt, which are ſubject to the ſame pow- 


er, one may ſee a perpetual ſtruggle, between the in- 8 
habitants and the ſea, ſo well ſuſtained on each part, 


that the ſucceſs has always been equal. The inhabi- 


Stants of ſuch a country will be free from the moment 


they feel that they are not ſo. Mariners, iſlanders, 


and. mountaineers, will not long remain under the 
diſgrace of ſervitude. 


Non is Norway, which conſtitutes part of the Da- 


niſh dominions, more adapted to ſervitude. It is co- 


vered with ſtones or rocks, and interſected by chains 


of barren mountains. Lapland contains only a few 


wild people, either ſettled upon the ſea-coaſts, for the 
ſake of fiſhing, or wandering through frightful de- 
ſerts, and ſubſiſting by the chace, by their furs, and 
their rein- deer. Iceland is a miſerable country, which 
has been many times overturned by volcanos and 
earthquakes, and conceals within its bowels a quan- 
tity of combuſtible matter, which in an inſtant may 
reduce it to a heap of aſhes. With reſpe& to Green- 


land, which the common people look upon as an 


iſland, and which ita conſider as united. to- 
| wards 
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wards the weſt to the American continent; it is a vaſt 


and barren country, condemned by nature to be eter- 
nally covered with ſnow. If eyer theſe countries 
ſhould become populous, they would be independent 
of each other, and of the king of Denmark, who 


thinks at preſent that he rules over their wild inha- 


bitants, becauſe he calls himſelf their king, while 


they know nothing of the matter. 


Tx climate of the Daniſh iſlands in Europe is 
not ſo ſevere as might be conjectured. from the lati- 
tude they lie in. If the navigation of the gulfs, which 
furround them, is ſometimes interrupted, it is not fo 
much by ice formed there, as by what is driven thi- 
ther by the winds, and by degrees collects into a maſs, 
All the provinces which make part of the German 
continent, except Jutland, partake of the German 
temperature, The cold is very moderate even on the 
coaſts of Norway. It rains there often during the 
winter, and the port of Berghen is ſcarcely once“ 
cloſed by ice, while that of Amſterdam, Lubee, and 
Hamburgh, is ſhut up ten times in the courſe of the 
year. It is true, that this advantage is dearly pur- 
chaſed by thick and perpetual fogs, which make Den- 
mark a diſagreeable and melancholy reſidence, and 
its inhabitants gloomy and low-ſpirited. 

THE population of this empire is not proportioned 
to its extent. In the earlier ages it was ruined by 
continual emigration. The piratical enterpriſes, 


' which ſucceeded to theſe, kept their numbers from in- 


creaſing ; ; and a total want of order and government 
put it out of their power to remedy evils of- ſuch 
magnitude and importance. The double tyranny of 
the prince over one order of his ſubjedts, who fancy 
themſelves to be free, under the title of nobles, and 
of the nobility over a people entirely deprived. of li- 
bertys gui even the hopes of an increaſe of 

| population. 
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the deaths in 1771 amount only to 55, 125; ſo that, 
upon the calculation of thirty-two living to one dead 
perſon, the whole number of inhabitants * not 
amount to more than 1,764,000. 


INDEPENDENT of many other cauſes, the * 


of impoſts is a great obſtacle to their proſperity. 


There are fixed taxes payable on land, arbitrary ones 
collected by way of capitation, and daily ones levied 
on conſumption. This oppreſſion is the more unjuſt, 
as the crown poſſeſſes a very conſiderable domain, and 
has likewiſe a certain reſource in the ſtreights of the 
Sound. Six thouſand nine hundred and thirty ſhips, 


which, if we may judge from the accounts of the 
year 1768, annually paſs into or out of the Baltic, 


pay at the entrance of that ſea about one per cent. upon 
all the commodities they are laden with. This ſpe- 
cies of tribute, which, though difficult to raiſe, 
brings in to the ſtate two millions five hundred thou- 


ſand livres (near 110, oool.) is received in the bay of 


Elſinoor under the guns of the caſtle of Cronenburg. 


It is aſtoniſhing, that the ſituation of this bay, and 
that of Copenhagen, ſhould not have ſuggeſted the 
idea of forming a ſtaple here, where all the commer- 


cial nations of the north and ſouth might meet, and 
exchange the produce of their climates and their in- 
duſtry. 

Wirz the funds Aiäng FREE tributes, comes; 
cuſtoms, and foreign ſubſidies, this ſtate maintains an 
army of twenty-five thouſand men, which is compo- 
ſed entirely of foreigners, and paſſes for the very 
worſt body of troops in Europe: On the other hand, 
its fleet is in the higheſt reputation. It conſiſts of 
thirty-two ſhips of the line, fifteen or ſixteen frigates, 
and ſome gallies, the uſe of which, though wiſely 
prohibited 
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BOOK Prohibited in other parts, cannot be avoided on the 
I. 


of manufactures and arts. 


coaſts of the Baltic, which are for the moſt part in- 
acceſſible to veſſels of other kinds. Twenty-four 
thouſand regiſtered ſeamen, moſt of whom are con- 
tinually employed, form a certain reſource of their 
navy. To their military expences, the government 
has of late years added others, for the encouragement 
If we add to theſe, four 
millions of livres (175, oool.) for the neceſſary ex- 
pences and amuſements of the court, and about the 
ſame ſum for the intereſt of the national debt, amount- 
ing to about ſeventy millions (about - 3,062,0001:) ; 
we ſhall account for the diſtribution of about twenty- 
three millions of livres (about 1,206,0001.) which 
form the revenue of the crown. 

Ix it was with a view of ſecuring theſe event 
branches, that the government, in 1736, prohibited the 
uſe of jewels, and gold and filver ſtuffs, we may ven- 
ture to ſay, there were plainer and eaſier means to be 
uſed for that purpoſe, They ſhould have removed a 
multitude.of difficulties, which clog the commercial 
intercourſe of the citizens, and hinder a free com- 
munication between the different parts of the king 
dom. The whale fiſhery, the Greenland and Iceland 
trade, once reſcued from the bondage of monopolies, 
and that of the iſlands of Fero given up by the king, 
would have been purſued with new zeal. Their fo- 
reign connections would have received equal improve- 
and all the members of the ſtate had been releaſed 
from the obligation, which was impoſed upon thetn 
in 1726, to buy their wine, ſalt, — and to- 
bacco, at Copenhagen. 

In the preſent ate 6f affairs, their A 
are but ſmall. In the proyinces on the German con- 
tinent, they conſiſt of ſive or fix thouſand beeves, three 
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or four thouſand horſes, fit for cavalry, and ſome rye, BOOK 


which is ſold to the Swedes and Dutch. For ſome \ oe — 


years paſt, Denmark has conſumed all the wheat, 
' which Fionia and Aland uſed to export to other na- 
tions. Thoſe two iſlands, as well as Zealand, have 
now no other traffic but in thoſe nkgnificent har- 
neſſes, which are purchaſed at ſo dear a rate by all 
who love fine horſes. The trade of Norway conſiſts 
of herrings, timber, maſts, tar, and iron. Lapland 
and Greenland produces furs. From Iceland the 
get cod, whale blubber, the oil of ſeals, and mana- 
tees, ſulphur, and that luxurious down ſo celebrated 
under the name of eider-down. 

We ſhall cloſe here the details, into which the 


commerce of Denmark has neceſſarily led us ; and * 


which are ſufficient to convince that power, that no- 


thing contributes ſo much to her intereſt as having the 5 


ſole poſſeſſion and traffic of all the productions of her 
American iſlands. The more her poſſeſſions are li- 
mited in the new world, as they always will be within 
the torrid zone, the more attentive ought ſhe to be, 


not to let any of the advantages ſhe” might draw fom 


them eſcape her. In a ſtate of mediocrity, the leaſt 
negligence is attended with ſerious conſequences. 
We ſhall ſoon have occaſion to obſerve, that nations 
which are poſſeſſed even of extenſive and _ _ 
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Firſt expe- the aſſaſſination of: the; beſt of: her kings, had been in 
ditions of Perpetual, confuſion, from the eaprives of an intrigus- 
che French igg queen, the opprefijens. of a'rapabious foreignety 
iſlands. and the 2 of, a weak - minded favourite. A de- 
| ſpotic; miniſter began to enſlave har; when ſome uf 
ben ſailors, excited,as much by a-defice- ef inflepenas 
ence, as by the;allurement of riches; failed towards 
the Caribbee iſlands, in hopes of making themſalvas 
maſters of the Spaniſh veſſels that frequented thoſe 
ſeas, Their ceurage had been ſuschſaſub on many 
occaſions ; but they Were at laſt obliged; in order to 
refit, to ſeek for an aſylum, which they found at St. 
Chriſtopher's. This iſland appeared to them a pro- 
per place for ſecuring the ſucceſs of their expeditions, 
and they were therefore deſirous of procuring a ſettle- 
ment upon it. Deſnambuc, their chief, not only 
obtained leave to form an eſtabliſhment there, but 
likewiſe to extend-it as far,as he was either deſirous 
or Was able to do, in the great Archipelago of Ame- 
rica. nm required 158 this permiſſion 


* 


merely, without giving any iftaice to the pro- 


ect, or encouraging it with any protection, a twen- 


tieth part of- GE produce t of F every colony that might 
be fbunded! 0 922 = 
A COMPANY was formed i in 1626, i in order to 
reap the benefit of this 'conceffion. _ Such was, the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, when trade and navigation 
were yet in tos weak a ſtate to be intruſted to private - 
hands. This company obtained 'the greateſt privi- 
ges. The government gave them the x inns of 
all the lands they ſhould cultivate,” and 1 
them to exact à hundred weight of tobacco, or ff 
pounds of coltway of every inhabitant * from, ſixteen 
to ſixty. years of age. They were Ukewiſe to enjoy 
an excluſive right of buying and {elting. . A Spiel 
of forty-five nd livres (1;968t. I s.), on ly, and 
which was nevet increaſed to 6 tim that uns 
procured them all'theſe advantages. * 
Ir ſeemed impoſſible to riſe 5 In great 428 5 
proſperity with ſuch inadequate means. Ge 
ble numbers, however, of bold. and enterpriſi men 
came from St, Chriſtopher's 85 n hoiſted the 17 — 


which excited this ſpirit of invaſien by a few PRA 
leges, acted upon a conſiſtenit and rational plan, the 
fats muſt ſoon have reaped ſome benefit from this 
teſtleſs diſpoſition.” But, unfortunately, an inordis 
nate thirſt of gain tendered them ugjuſt and. gruel ; 
a-confequence a Dine las, and 9, wall en a 
het of monopoly, 

Tre Dutch, Ra TEST of this tyranny, 1 _ 
offered proviſions and merchandiſe on — more mode: 


rate terms, and made propoſals which were readily 
accepted. This laid the foundation of a connection 


could never afterwards be broken; and formed a com- 
CEC) U 2 petition 


between thofe republicans. and the coloniſts, that 
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flag i in the neighbouring iſlands; | Had the company, 
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8 ES petition, not only fatal to the company in the new | 


\ 


. 4 


world, where. it prevented the ſale of their cargoes, 


* but. eyen purſued them in all the markets of Europe, 


where the contraband traders underſold all the pro- 


duce of the French iſlands. Diſcouraged by theſe 


deſerved appointments, the company ſunk into a to- 
tal ſtate of inactivity, which deprived, them of moſk 


f of their emoluments, without leſſening any of their 
1. expences. In vain did the government remit the ſti- 


pulated reſerve of the twentieth part of the profit; 
this indulgence was not ſufficient to reſtore their acti- 
vity. Some of. the proprietors were of opinion, that, 
by renouncing the deſtructive principles, which had 
been hitherto adopted, they might ſtill re-eſtabliſh the 


affairs of 'the company: but the greater number 


thought it impracticable, notwithſtanding all their 
advantages, to contend for ſuperiority with ſuch fru- 
Bal private traders as their rivals were. This opi-⸗ 
nion occaſioned a, revolution. The company, to pre- 
vent their total ruin, and that they might not ſink 
under the weight of their engagements, put their 
poſleflions up to auction: : which were moſtly _ 
= by their reſpective governors. 10 05 12 
Ix 1649, Boiſſeret e for Fin 
wööaben livres (3,193. 158.) Guadalupe, Mariga⸗ 
lante, the iſland. calle whe Saints, and all the effects 
belonging to the company on theſe ſeveral iſlands: 
he afterwards parted with half in favour of; Hoyel, 


Bis brother-in-law. In. 1650, Duparquet paid but 


ſixty-thouſand livres (2,6251.) for Martinico, St. 
Lucia, Granada, and the Grenadines. Seven years 
after, he ſold Granada and the Granadines to Count 
Cerillac, for one third r more than he had given for 


his whole purchaſe. In 1651, Malta purchaſed St. 


Chriſtopher” 8, St. Martin, St, Bartholomew, Santa 
Cruz, and Tortuga, for l "thouſand crowns 


a * 5,250. 5 


* * = 
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{5,250 iy which were paid' by the commandant dé B 0 8 K 


Poincy, who governed thoſe iſlands. The knights of 
Malta were to hold them in fief of the crown, and 
were not allowed to intruſt any but'a Frebieinial 
with the adminiſtration of them. | 


Tux new poſſeſſors enjoyed an unlimited een 5 


ak diſpoſed of the lands. All places, both civil and 


military, were in their gift. They had the right of 


pardoning thoſe whom their deputies condemned "td 
death; in ſhort, they were ſo many petty ſovereigns. 
It was natural to expect, as their domains were un- 
der their own inſpection, that agriculture would make 
a rapid progreſs.” This conjecture was in ſome mea- 
ſure realized, notwithſtanding the "conteſts which 
were neceſſarily? ſharp and frequent under fuch maſ- 
ters. However, this ſecond ſtate of the F rench co- 
Jonies did not prove more beneficial to the nation th 

the firſt. The Dutch continued to furniſh them with 
proviſions, and to carry away the produce, which they 
ſold indiſcriminately to all nations, even to that which 


ought to have reaped the ſole advantage on ſts becauſe 


it Was her own property.” 770) : 1 £3: : * ($334 I». 


THe mother-country fafered confer on 
this evil, and Colbert miſtook the means of redreſs. 


That great man, who had for ſome time preſided 


over the finances and trade of the kingdom, had be- 


gun upon a wrong plan. The habit of living with 
the farmers of the revenue under the adminiſtration 


of Mazarin, had accuſtomed him to conſider money, 
which is but an inſtrument of circulation, às the 


ſource of every thing. He imagined that manufac- 
tures were the readieſt way to draw it from abroad; 
and that in the work-ſhops were tö be found the 
beſt reſources of the ſtate, and in the tradeſmen the 


moſt uſeful ſubjects of the monarchy. To increafe 


75 mn of theſe men, he thought it proper to 


keep 
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BOOK keep the neceſſaries of life at a low price, and to diſ. 


XII. 


courage the exportation of corn. The production of 
materials was the leaſt object of his care, and he bent 
TO whole attention, to the manufacturing of them. 
This preference of induſtry to agriculture became 


tho reigning taſte, and weer this e 


item! fill prevails. 
Ha Colbert entertained juſt notions jo the Fong 
proveinent of lands, and of the encouragement. it re- 
quires, and of the liberty the huſbandman muſt en- 
Joy, he would haye purſued in 1664 a very different 
plan from that which he adopted. It is well known 
Pay he redeemed Guadalupe and its dependent iſlands 
one hundred and twenty-five, thouſand livres 


1 55488. 158.) ; Martinico for forty. thouſand crowns 


(5, 250l.); Granada for. a hundred honſant livers 
13751.) ; and all the poſſeſſions of Malta for five 
undred thouſand livres, (21,87 51.) So far his von-: 


duct deſerved commendation: it was fit that he ſhould 


reſtore ſo many branches of ſovereignty to the body 
of the ſtate. But he ought never to have ſubmitted 
poſſeſſions of ſuch importance to the oppreſſions of 
fo. excluſive company z. a meaſure forbidden as much 
paſt experience, as by reaſon. It is probable, 
cs the miniſtry. expected that a company, which 
was to be incorporated. into thoſe of Africa, Cayenne, 
and North-America, andi intereſted in the trade that 
Ft ning th be carried on upon the coaſts of St. 
omingo, would obtain a ſtreng and permanent 
power; ; 25. well from the great connections it would 
have an opportunity of forming, as from the facility 
with which it might ſupply in one part the hopes it 
had ſuſtained in another. They thought to ſecute 
the future ſplendour of the company, by lending them 
the tenth part of the amount of their capital, free 
bern fen for four yourys'wuy permitting the ex- 
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portation of all proviſions duty+free into their ſettle- B 2 8 K 


ments, and by prohibiting as much ng the 
competition of the Dutt. 
| NoTWITHSTANDING all theſe n whe 1 com- 
pany was never in the leaſt Kouriſbing ſtate. Phe 
errors they fell into ſeemed to increaſe in proportion 
to the number of conceſſions that had been 4njudici- 
ouſly beſtowed: upon them. The knavery of their 
agents, the dejection of the coloniſts, the devaſtatibns 
of war, with other cauſes, concurred to throw their 
affairs into the utmoſt confuſion. Their ruin was 
advancing, and appeared inevitable in 1674; when the 


Kate judged it proper to pay off their debts; | WRich 


amounted, to three millions five hundred and ewenty- 
three thouſand livres, (1, 54311. Fs.) and to reim- 
Þurſe them their capital of one million two hundred 
eighty- ſeven thouſand one hundred and eighty-five 
livres (36, 31 4l. 68. 204. 3.) Theſe generoas terms 
reſtored to the body of the ſtate thoſe .valuable po- 
ſeſſions which had been hitherto as it were alienated 
from it. The colonies became entirely French, and 
all the citizens, without diſtiaction, were at liberty 
to go and ſettle __ or bee A amn 
with them. 

Tur were now freed from: the i de eth 
they had 1o long been oppreſſed, and nothing ſcemed 
capable of abating for the future the active ſpirit of 
labour and induſtry. The tranſports of jdy this 
event occaſioned in the iflands can hardly be expreff 
ed. Every individual gave a full ſcope to his ambi- 
tion, and thought himſelf at the eve of making an 
immenſe fortune. If they were deceived in theſe 
expectations, this cannot be attributed either to their 


preſumption or their indolence. Their hopes were 


very natural, and their whole conduct was ſuch as 
nn and confirmed them. Unfortunately, the 


preju- 


The French 
iſland; re- 
ccver their 
liberty. 
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able difficulties in their way. 
FirsT, it was required, even in the illands, that 


every free man, and every ſlave of either ſex, ſhould 


put an annual poll-tax of a hundred weight of raw- 
ſugar. It was in vain / urged that the condition im- 


poſed upon the colonies, to trade only with the mo- 
ther country, was of itſelf a ſufficient hardſhip, and 
a reaſon why they ſhould be exempted from all other 


taxes... Theſe repreſentations were not attended to, 
as they ought to have been. Whether from neceſ- 
ſity, or from ignorance on the part of government, 


thoſe farmers who ought to have been aſſiſted with 


Loans without intereſt, or, with gratuities, ſaw part 
of their harveſt collected by greedy tax-gatherers z 


which, had it been returned into their own fertile 
fields, would gradually have increaſed their produce. 
WInILx the iſlands were thus deprived of part of 
their produce, the ſpirit of monopoly was taking ef- 
fectual meaſures in France to reduce the price of what 
was left them. The privilege of buying it up was 
This was a manifeſt in- 
fringement of the eſſential rights veſted in the other 
harbours of the kingdom; but to the colonies it 
proved a very unfortunate reſtriction, becauſe it leſ- 
ſened the number of en and ſellers on the. 
coaſts, + 

To this Ae another * n The 


miniſtry had endeavoured to exclude all foreign veſ- 


ſels from thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions, and had ſucceeded, 
becauſe they were in earneſt. Theſe navigators ob- 


tained from motives of intereſt the privilege that was 


denied them by the laws. They purchaſed of the 
French merchants paſſes to go to the colonies, where 
they took in their ladings, and carried them directly 
to their on country. This diſhoneſty might en. 
- 17270] | been 


— 
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been puniſhed and ſuppreſſed by a variety of methods, 
but the moſt deſtructive one was adopted. All ſhips 
were required to give in their return, not only at 
home, but likewiſe at the ports from whence they had 
ſailed. This reſtraint neceſſarily occaſioned a coiiſi- 
derable expence to no purpoſe, and could not fail of 
enhancing the price of American commodities. 
Tx ſale of ſugar, the moſt important of them, 
ſoon met with another check. The refiners, in 1682, 
petitioned that the exportation of raw ſugars might 
be prohibited; in which they ſeemed to be influenced 
merely by public good. They alledged, that 'it was 
repugnant to all ſound principles, that the original 
produce ſhould be ſent away to ſupport foreign ma- 
nufactures, and that the ſtate ſhould voluntarily de- 
prive itſelf of the profits of ſo valuable a labour. 
This plauſible reaſoning made too great an impreſſion 
upon Colbert; and the conſequence of it was, that 
the refining of ſugar was kept up at the ſame exorbij- 
tant price, and the art itſelf never received any im- 
provement. This was not approved by the people who 
conſumed this article: the French ſugar- trade ſank, 
and that of the rival nations was viſibly increaſed. 
SOME of the coloniſts, obſerving that the ſyſtem 
was not dropped notwithſtanding this fatal experi- 
ment, ſolicited leave to fine their own ſugars. ” They 
were ſupplied with ſo many conveniencies 'to go 
through this proceſs at a trifling expence, that they 
flattered themſelves they might ſoon recover that pre- 
ference they had loſt in the foreign markets. This 
change was more than probable, had not every hun- 
dred weight of refined ſugar they ſent. home been 
clogged with a duty of eight livres (7s.) on enter- 
ing the. kingdom. All that could be done, not- 
withſtanding this heavy impoſition, was to ſupport 
the French refiners reſiding in the kingdom in their 


com- 
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The produce of the ſugar-houſes in 
France, and of thoſe in the colonies, were entirely 
conſumed within the empire; and thus an important 
branch of trade was given up, rather than it would 
de acknowledged that a miſtake had been committed 
in prohibiting the importation of raw ſugars. © 
From this ST ho colonies, which applies 
twenty-ſeven millions weight of ſugar, could not 


| diſpoſe of the whole of it in the mother country, 


which conſumed but twenty millions. As the con- 
ſumption of it decreabed, no more was cultivated 
than what was abſolutely neceſſary. This medium 
could only be ſettled in proceſs of time; and, before 
this was effected, the commodity fell to an exceeding |! 
low price. This decreaſe in the value, which wis 
alſo. owing to the negligent manner of making it, 
was ſo great, that raw ſugar, which ſold for four- 
teen or fifteen livres (between 116. and 128.) per hun- 
dred in 1682, fetched no more than hve or fix! ann 
quite 58. on an auerage), an! EPS d Enn 2 

Tux low price of the ſtaple commolity would 
have made it impoſſible for the coloniſts to increaſe 
the number. of their flaves, even if the government 


by its conduct had not contributed to this misfortune. 


The negro trade was always in the hands of exelufive 
companies, who imported but few, in order to be 
certain of ſelling them at a better price. We have 
good authority to aſſert, that in 1698 there were not 
twenty thouſand negroes in thoſe numerous ſettle- 
ments; and it may ſafely be affirmed, that moſt of 
theſe had been brought in by contraband traders. 


_ Fifty-four ſhips of a moderate ſize were ſufficient to 
bring over the whole produce of theſe colonies. 


Tu French iſlands could not but fink. under fo 
many difkculties. If the inhabitants did not forſake 
Wo and carry tae fruit of_ en induſtry to other 


places, 


AF C0 hoes 
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1 their perſeverance muſt be attributed to ſome 
trifling advantages, which ſtill kept them in hopes 
that their ſituation would be improved. The cul- 


ture of tobacco, cocoa, indigo, cotton, and arnotto, 


was rather encouraged. Government ſupported it 
indirectly, by laying heavy duties on the foreign im- 
portation of theſe articles. This light indulgence 


gave them time to wait for a happier GENTE £34 


which was brought about in 1716. 0 

Ar this period, a plain and ſimple regulation Was 
ſubſtituted in lieu of a multitude of equivocal; or- 
ders, which rapacious officers , of the revenue had 
from time to time extorted from the wants and 'weak- 
neſs of government. The merchandize deſtined for 
the colonies was exempted from all taxes. The du- 


ties upon American commodities deſigned for home 


conſumption, were greatly lowered. The goods brought 
over for exportation were to be entered and deared out 


freely, upon paying three per cent. The duties laid 


upon foreign ſugars were to be levied every here 
alike, without any regard to particular immunities, 
except in caſes of re- exportation in the Pour 'bf 
Bayonne and Marſeilles. __ 

In granting fo many favours to her remote pofſef- 
ſions, the mother country was not unmindful of her 


own intereſts, All merchandiſe, prohibited at home, 


was alfo forbidden in the colonies. ' To ſecure the 
preference to its own manufactures, it was enacted, 
that even ſuch commodities as were not prohibited 


ſhould pay duty on their entry into France, although 
they were deſtined for the colonies, Salt beef alone, 


Which the mother country could not furniſh in com- 


petition, was exempted from this duty. 


T'n1s regulation would have been as beneficial A 
one as the times would admit of, if the edi& had al- 
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lowed that the trade from America, which till then 


had 
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BOOK had been confined to a few ſea-ports, ſhould be ge- 
. neral; and if it had releaſed ſhips from the neceſflity | 


of returning to the place from whence they came. 
Theſe reſtraints limited the number of ſeamen, raiſed 


the expences of navigation, and prevented the ex- 


portation of the productions of the country. The 
perſons who were then at the head of affairs ought to 
have been ſenſible of theſe inconveniences, and no 
doubt intended one day to reſtore to trade that free- 
dom and fpirit which alone can make it flouriſh. 
They were probably forced to ſacrifice their own 


views to the clamours of men in power, who openly 


Wr, of whatever oppoſed their own intereſt. 
 NoTwiTHSTANDING this weakneſs, the coloniſts, 
whis had reluctantly given up the hopes of an excel- 
lent ſoil, beſtowed their utmoſt induſtry upon it, as 
ſoon as they were allowed that liberty. Their ſuc- 
ceſs aſtoniſhed all nations. If government, on the 
arrival of the French in the new world, had only 
foreſeen what they learned from experience a cen 
later, the ſtate might ſoon have enjoyed; from the ad- 
vantages of cultivation, that wealth which would 
have added more to its proſperity than conqueſts; it 


vVvould not then have been as much ruined by its vic- 


tories as by its defeats. Thoſe prudent miniſters, 
who repaired the loſſes of war by a happy revolution 
in trade, would not have had the mortification to ſee 
that Santa Cruz was evacuated in 1696, and St. Chriſ- 
topher's given up at the peace of Utrecht. Their 
concern would have been greatly heightened, could 
they have foreſeen that in 1763 the French would be 
reduced to deliver up the Granades to the Engliſh. 
Strange infatuation of the ambition of nations, or 
rather of kings! After ſacrificing thouſands of lives 
to acquire and to preſerve a remote poſſeſſion, a great - 


er number muſt Rill bs laviſned to loſe it. Vet France 


ball has 
1246 
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has ſome. important colonies left: let us Hegink with 


Guiana, which lies to windward of all the reſt. 
Tus great extent of this immenſe; country is evi- 
dent from its very boundaries. It is limited on the 
eaſt by the ocean; on the north. by the Qronooko ; 
on the ſouth by the Amazons; and on the weſt by 
the Rio-negro, which joins thoſe two rivers the 
largeſt in South-America. Guiana, in this poſition, 
may be conſidered as an iſland, at leaſt two hundred 
leagues over from north to ſouth, and aboug three 
hundred from eaſt to weſt. 

Tux people, who roved wk this vaſt th 10 
fortunately bounded, before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans, were divided. in i ſeveral nations, none of 
which were very numerous. Their manners were the 
ſame as thoſe of the ſayages of the ſouthern continent. 


The Caribs only, who f om their numbers and cou - 


rage were more turbulent than the reſt, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by a remarkable cuſtom in the choice of 
their chiefs. To be qualified to govern ſuch a à people, 
it was neceſſary a man ſhould. have more ſtrength, 
more intrepidity, and more knowledge, than the reſt 
of his brethren; and that he ſhoulfl give e 
public proofs of theſe ſuperior qualifications. "Mp 
THz man, therefore, who aſpired to — 9 — of 
commanding. his brethren, muſt -previoully, be well 
acquainted with all the places fit for hunting. and 
fiſhing, and with all the ſprings and roads. He was 
obliged to endure long and ſevere faſts; and was af- 
terwards expoſed to carry burthens of an enormous 
weight. He uſed to paſs ſeveral nights as a centinel, 
at the entrance of the carbet or principal hut. He 
was buried up to the waiſt in an ant's neſt, where. he 
remained for a conſiderable time expoſed to | 


bloody ſtings. If in all theſe, ſituations he ſbewed 2 


e and fortitude fit. to ſupport the GEN 42 


_ 
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hardſhips incident to the lives of ſavages; if he was 
one who could endure every thing, and fear nothing; 
he was declared fit to be their chief. He withdrew, 
however, as if conſcious of what his intended dignity 


required, and: concealed himſelf under thick bulbes 
The people went out to ſeek him in a retreat, which 


made him more deſerving of the poſt he ſeemed to 


deeline. Each of the aſſiſtants trod upon his head, 

to ſhew him, that, being raiſed from the duſt by his 
equals, it was in their power to fink him into ita 

if ever he ſhould be forgetful of the duties bb his 
ſtation. Such was the ceremony of his coronation, 
After this political leſſon, all the bows and arrows 
were thrown at his feet; and the nation Was 5 obedient 
to his laws, or rather to his example. 

Soc were the inhabitants of Guiana, when the | 
Spanines Alphonſo de Ojeda firſt landed there in I49 
with Americus Veſpucius and John de la Coſa. 11 
went over à part of it; but this expedition afforded 


hirn only a ſuperficial knowledge of ſo vaſt a country, 
Many others were undertaken at a greater expence, 
but turned out ſtill more unſuccefsful. They were, 


however, ſtill continued, from a motive which. ever 
did and ever will deceive ale, o xbn, mien, 
'2 A' REPORT prevailed, though its origin could not 


be diſcovered, that, in the interior parts of Guiana, 
chere was à country, known by the name of 4% 150 


wo 


rad, which contaimed immenſe riches in 8 
precidus ſtones; more mines and treafures an evet 
Cortez and Pizarro tad fund: This fable not on 
inflamed the ardent imagination of the'S paniards, but 


fired every nation in Europe. 


Sm Walter Raleigh r e one be of te A 
extracihitcy rien” thar ever appeared in à conti 


abounding in fingular chraracters, was ſeized with thi 


e 5 He: was paſfibriately . 
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that was magnificent; he enjoyed a reputation-ſupe= 
rior to that of the greateſt men; he had more know- 
ledge than thoſe whoſe immediate purfuit was learn- 
ing; he poſſeſſed a freedom of thinking uncommon 
in thoſe days; and had a kind of romantic turn in 
his ſentiments and behaviour. This determined him, 


in 1595, to undertake a voyage to Guiana; but he 


returned without diſcovering any thing rehitive to 


the object of his voyage. On his return, however, 


he publiſhed an account, fulb of the moſt brilliant im- 
poſtures that ever amuſed the credulity of mankind. | 
Tux French had not waited' for this deceitful ac- 


count to turn their views towards ſo celebrated a coun- 
try. They had long before adopted the general preju- 


dice with a vivaeity pecullar to themſelves. While 
the hopes of their rivals were engaged on the ſide of 
the Oronooks, they ſought" to realize their own ex- 
pectations upon the river Amazon! After many ftuit- 


leſs excurſions, they at lengthy ferred on the iſland of | 


Cayenne in 1635. :- 1 "6 8 
SOME merchants of Rouen thinkige that this alt 
tlement might prove advantageous, united their ſt. 


in 164 3-- They intruſted their affairs in the hands of 
a man of a ferocious” diſpoſition,” named Poncet de 


Bretigny, who, having declared war both Ned the 
coloniſts and the ſavages, was ſoon maſſacred. This 
cataſtrophe having checked the ardour of the aſſoci- 


ates, a new company was eſtabliſhed in 1651, Which 


ſeemed to promiſe to be much more conſiderable than 


the former. Fhey ſet out with vo — 4 A cap bital as 
5 


fl 7 N 
eight hundred coloniſts. Theſe dark on the 


to enable them to collect, in Paris 


Seine, in order to ſail down” to Havre de Grace. 


Unfortubately, the virtuous Abbe de Marivault, who 
was the principal promoter of this undertaking,” And 


was to have had the e of it as dixector- 


general, 
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boat. Roiville, a gentleman of Normandy, who was 
going over to Cayenne as general, was aſſaſſinated in 


the paſſage. Twelve of the principal adventurers, 
who were the perpetrators of this act, and had un- 


dertaken to put the colony into a flouriſhing conditi- 
on, behaved there in as atrocious a manner as might 
be expected from, ſo. horrid a beginning. They hangs 
ed one of their own number; two died; three were 
baniſhed to a deſart iſland; the reſt banded them- 
ſelves to every kind of excaſs.. The commandant of 


the citadel deſerted to the Dutch with part of: his 
4 garriſon. The remainder, that had eſcaped hunger; 


poverty, and the fury of the favages, which had been 
rouzed by numberleſs provocations, thought them» 
2K happy in being able to get over-to the Leeward 


| Hlands in a boat and two.canges. ..'They abandoned 


the fort, ammunition, arms, and merchandize, with 


fe. or ſix hundred dead bodies of their wretched 


1 EI fifteen months after hn farmer; of | 


. the iſland. va] $51.6 2:7}. AMOS 


_ A. NEW. company. was. ins in 1663, under the 


: direction of La Barre, maſter of requeſts... Their 
capital was no. more than two hundred. thouſand 


livres (8,7 col.) The affiſtance, they. obtained from 
the miniſtry, enabled them to expel the Dutch, who, 


| under the conduct of Spranger, had taken poſſeſſion 


of the lands granted to them, after they had been 
evacuated by their countrymen. A year . After, this 


5 inconſiderable body made a part of the great com- 
pany which united the poſſeſſions and privileges of 
all che reſt. Cayenne returned into the hands of go- 


vernment at that happy period which reſtored free 
dom to all the colonies, It was taken i in x667 by the 


Engliſh; and in. 1676, by the Dutch; IDE never 
oor. Typ attacked 8 chat time. bed 50 


Ten 
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Tus ſettlement, ſo often overturned, had but 5 
begun to be re-eſtabliſhed, and to enjoy ſome tran - 
quillity, when great hopes were entertained of its 
ſucceſs. Some pirates, laden with ſpoils they had 
gathered in the South Seas, came and fixed there ; 
and, what was of greater conſequence, reſolved to 


employ their treaſures in the cultivation of the lands. 
It was probable, that their plan would be proſecuted 


with vigour, becauſe their means were great; when 


Ducaſſe, who was reputed an able ſeaman, came with 


— 
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ſome ſhips, in 1688, and propoſed to them the plun- | 


dering of Surinam. This excited their natural turn 
for plunder; the new coloniſts became pirates again, 
and almoſt all the inhabitants followed their example. 


TRR experiment proved unfortunate. Some of the 
beſiegers fell in the attack; the reſt were taken pri- 
ſoners, and ſent to the Caribbee iſlands, where they 


ſettled. The colony has never. recovered. this loſs. 


Far from extending into Guiana, it has never been 
in a proſperous ſtate at Cayenne. 4 

. Tmas ifland. is only parted from the continent by 
two rivers; and may be about fixteen leagues in cir- 
cumference. By a particular formation, very rarely 


to be met with in iſlands, and which renders it little 


fit to be inhabited, the land is high near the water 


| ſide, and low in the middle. Hence it is interſected 


with ſo many. moraſſes, that all communication is 


impracticable, without taking a great circuit.” Until 
the lands that are under water are drained, and ſe- 
cured. from, future inundations by dykes properly 
raiſed, there will be no place fit for culture, except 


the 2 grounds. There are ſome ſmall tracts of 


an excellent ſoil to be found there; but the gene- 
rality is dry, ſandy, and ſoon exhauſted. The __ 
town in the colony is defended by a covert-way, 4 
large ditch, a very good mud rampart, = hive baſti- 
Vol. III. > oy ons. 


\ 
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BOOK ons. In the middle of the town is a pretty 8 
* i derable eminence; of which a redoubt has been made 
that is called the fort, where forty men might capi- 
tulate after the place had been taken, The entrance 
into the harbour is through a narrow channel; and 
ſhips can only get in at high water through the rocks | 
and reefs that are ſcattered about this paſs. _. : 
Tux firſt produce of Cayenne was the arnotto. 
This is a red dye, called by the Spaniards achiote, 
into which they dip the white wool, whatever colour 
| they intend to give it. The tree that yields this dye 
bas a reddiſh bark, and large, ſtrong, and hard leaves, 
of a dark green colour. It is as, high as a plumb- 
tree, and more buſhy. The flowers, that grow itt 
bunches, not unlike wild roſes, are ſucceeded twice a 
year by pods as prickly as the ſhell of a cheſnut, but 
ſmaller. They contain ſome little feeds of ery | 
red, and theſe make the arnotto. 6 veg 4 


e 


in a bunch opens of itſelf, the reſt may be ied. 
All the ſeeds are then to be taken out, and thrown - 
directly into large troughs, full of water. When the 
fermentation begins, the ſeeds are to be bruiſed ſeve- 
ral times with wooden peſtles, till the fkin is entirely 
taken off. The whole is then poured into ſieves made 
of rufties, which retajh' all the ſolid parts, and let out 
a. thick, reddiſh, and fetid liquor into iron coppers 
prepared to receive it. As it boils, the ſcum is ſcim- 
med off, and kept in large pans. When the liquor 
yields, = more ſcum, it is thrown. away as wes 
and the ſcum poured back into the coppet.* -* - 
Tuts ſcum, which is to be boiled for ten or twelve 
hours, muſt be conſtantly ſtirred with a wooden ſpa- 
tula, to prevent its ſticking to the copper, or turning 
black. When it is boiled enough, and ſome what 
bardened, it is ſpread upon boards to cool Ki is 1 = 
5 
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made up into cakes of two or three pounds weight, 

and the whole proceſs is finiſſieec. 

From the culture of the arnotto, Cayenne proceed- 8 
ed to that of cotton, of indigo, and at laſt of ſugar. 
It was the firſt of all the Ffench colonies that at- 
tempted to grow coffee; which was brought thither 
in 1721 by ſome deſerters, who purchaſed their par- 
don by conveying it from Surinam, where they had 
taken refuge. Ten or twelve years after, they planted 
cocoa, In 1752, 260,541 pounds weight of arnotto, 


80,363 pounds of ſugar, 17,919 pounds of cotton, 


26,881 pounds of coffee, 9, 916 pounds of cocoa, 
618. trees for timber, and 104 planks, wete exported 
from the colony. All theſe articles were the reſult 


of the labour of "ninety French families, a hundred 


and twenty-five Indians, and fifteen Hundred blacks z 
which made up che whole of the colony, © 


Suck, and weaker ftill,* was the fate of Cayenne, 


when, in 1763, the court of Verfailles endeavoured 
to render it extremely flouriſhing, by a ſyſtem which 
occaſioned a general aſtoniſhment. The French had 
then juſt emerged from the horrors of an unfucceſs-, 
ful war. The ſituation of affairs had determined the 
miniſtry to purchaſe peace with the ceſſion of ſeveral 
important eolonies. It appeared equally neceſſary to 
make the nation forgot her diſtreſſes, and the errors 


that had been the cauſe of them. The proſpect of 


better fortune might amuſe the people, and ſilence 
their clamours; while their attention was removed 
from poſſeſſions the nation had loſt, and turned to- 


wards Guiana, which, it was pretended, would com- 


penſate all their misfortunes. © © 3 
Tus vaſt country, which was long diſtinguiſhed 
by the pompous title of Equinoctial France, was not 
the ſole property of that power, as ſhe had formerly 


pretended, The Dutch, by ſettling to the north, - 
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B 8 K and the Portugueſe to the ſouth, had confined the 
French between the rivers of Maroni and Vincent 
Pingon; which limits were fixed by ſeveral treaties. 
Theſe boundaries were equally diſtant from Cayenne; 
and the extent between them comprehends no leſs 
than a hundred leagues of the ſea-coaft. The na- 
vigation along this coaft/ | is extremely difficult, ON ac- 
count of the rapidity of the currents, and is conti- 
nually obſtructed by ſmall iſlands, banks of ſand, 
and of hardened mud, and by ſtrong mangroves cloſe»; 
ly entangled that extend two or three leagues into the 
ſea. There is no harbour, and few places where 
thips can land; and the lighteſt. loops often meet 
fuperable obſtacles. The large and numerous 
rivers that water this continent are not more naviga- 
ble. Their bed in many places is barred by vaſt: 
rocks, which makes it impoſſible to ſail through 
them. The ſhore, which is generally flat, is moſtly 
overflowed by the ſpring - tides. In the inland coun- 
try, moſt of the low lands become moraſſes alſo in the 
rainy ſeaſon. Then there is no ſafety but upon the 
higher grounds. Theſe inundations, however, that 
ſuſpend all the labours of huſbandry, contribute to 
render the heat more ſupportable, without producing: 
that malignant influence upon the climate which 
might be apprehended from them. Uncertain con- 
jectures can only be formed of the population of the 
inland parts. That of the ſea-coaſt may amount to 
nine or ten thouſand men, divided into ſeveral nati- 
ons, the moſt powerful of which are the Galibis. 
Some miſſionaries, by great attention and perſeve- 
rance, have found means to fix ſome of thoſe roving 
nations, and even to reconcile them to the French, 
againſt whom they had with reaſon entertained the 
ſtrongeſt prejudices. The firſt adventurers who fre- 
3 this country, took away or * — 
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they condemned to the hardeſt labours of flavery o on BOOK 


the very ſoil where they were born free, or fold them 
to the coloniſts of the Caribbee iſlands. Their com- 
mon price at firſt was twenty piſtoles (161. 158.) a head. 
Happily for the inhabitants, they roſe fo exorbitantly 
in their demands, that no purchaſers could be found. 
It was thought preferable to purchaſe negroes, who 
were almoſt as expert at hunting and fiſhing, and bet- 
ter ſkilled in the labours of the great plantations that, 
were then carrying on in every part. | 
GUIANA, as we have deſcribed it, appeared a very 
valuable reſource to the French miniſtry, reduced as 


they were to the neceflity of correcting the great miſ- 


takes they had committed. A few conſiderations will 


enable us to judge of their motives. 
AMERICA preſents itſelf to Europe RET two dif- 


ferent points of view. It offers- to thoſe, who emi- 
grate from us, two zones to be peopled and culti- 
vated, the torrid, and the northern temperate zone. 
The firſt, more fruitful, and richer, but merely ſo in 


articles of luxury and indulgence, muſt therefore 


have afforded the brighteſt proſpect, and ſooner given 


a more extenſive influence to thoſe powers that made 


themſelves maſters of it. This zone being more 


apparently calculated for deſpotiſm, becauſe the heat 
of the climate, and the fertility of the ſoil, diſpoſe 


men to become ſlayes for the ſake of eaſe and plea- 
ſure, was therefore moſt fit to be in the poſſeſſion of 
abſolute monarchies, and to be peopled with ſlaves, 
who ſhould only cultivate ſuch productions as were 


proper to enervate the vigour and elaſticity of the 
fibres, by increaſing the number of our moſt lively 


ſenſations, The mines that abound there, affording 
the means of obtaining wealth without labour, muſt 


naturally haſten the decay of ſtates, by the oceaſion 
wy afford of a our defires and our facility of 


enjoy. 
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enjoyments. The nations that inhabit that zone muſt, 


therefore, either ſink into indolence, or engage in 
undertakings ſuggeſted by an ambition which be- 
comes ſo much the more dangerous from its firſt ſuc- 
ceſſes. As thoſe ſtates miſtook the conſequences or 
ſigns of wealth for the original ſource and cauſe gf 


political ſtrength, they imagined, that with money 


they could keep the nations in their pay, as they kept 


the negroes in their chains; and never conſidered that 


the very means which would procure them allies, would 
turn them into ſa many powerful enemies ; who, unit- 
ing their arms with the riches of foreign powers, 


would exert this double force to ſubyert the whole. 


Txt temperate zone of North-America could on- 
17 attract free and laborious people. It furniſhes no 
productions but what are common and neceſſary ; and 
which, for that very reaſon, are a conſtant. ſource of 


wealth and ftrength. It favours population, by ſup- 


plying materials for that quiet and peaceful ſpecies of 


huſbandry which fixes and multiplies families; and, 


as it does not excite inordinate deſires, is a ſecurity 
againſt invaſion. It reaches through an immenſe 
continent, and Preſents a large extent of country, 
on every ſide open to navigation. Its coaſts are waſh- 
ed by a ſea which is generally navigable, and abounds 
with harbours. The coloniſts are not at fo great a 
diſtance from the mother country; they live in a cli- 
mate more analogous to their on; and in a ſituation 
that is fit for hunting, fiſhing, huſbandry, and for all 

the manly exerciſes and labours which improve the 
ſtrength of the body, and are preſeryatives againſt the 


vices that taint the mind, Thus, in America as in 


Europe, the north will have the ſuperiority over the 
fouth. The one will be covered with Inhabitants 


and plantations: while the other will laviſh its vo- 


Wee. and itz Weide mines, The 4 
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\ will be able to civilize the ſavage nations oy PEPE, 


intercourſe with a free people; the other will. only 
produce a monſtrous feeble mixture of a race of 
ſlaves with a nation of tyrants, which can never ac- 


quire any degree of ſtrength. 


Ir was of great importance to the ſouthern colo- 


nies to have their reſources for population and ſtrength 
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in the north, where they might exchange the com- 
modities of luxury for thoſe of neceſſity, and keep 


open a communication that might afford them ſuc- 
cours if they were attacked; a retreat in caſe they 
were defeated, and a ſupply — land forces to balance 
the weakneſs of their naval reſources. 

BE TORE the laſt war, the French ſouthern colonies 
enjoyed this advantage. Canada, by its ſituation, 


the warlike genius of its inhabitants, their alliances 


with the Indian nations in friendſhip with the F rench, 
and fond of the frankneſs and freedom of their man- 
ners, might balance, or at leaſt give umbrage to New- 


England. The loſs of that great continent deter- 


mined the French miniſtry to ſeek for ſupport from 


another. Guiana was thought a very proper fitua- 


tion for this purpoſe, if a free and national popula- 
tion could be eſtabliſhed there, which might be able 


furniſh a ſpeedy aſſiſtance to the other colonies, when 


circumſtances might require it. 


Suck was evidently the ſyſtem of the miniſter. 
He did not imagine, that a part of the world thus 


inhabited, could ever enrich the mother-country by 
the produce of ſuch commodities as are peculiar to 
the ſouthern colonies. He was too intelligent not to 


to reſiſt foreign attacks, and, in courſe of time, to 


know, that there is no ſuch thing as ſelling, without 


complying with the general run of the market; and 
that this cannat be done hut by producing ſaleable 


commodities at the ſame rate as other nations. can 
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B 2 5 K afford them; and that labours, executed by free men, 


muſt of neceſſity bear a much higher price than * : 
that are extracted from ſlaves. 1 

Tux meaſures were directed by an active miniſter: 7 
As a wiſe politician who does not ſacrifice ſafety to 


wealth, he only propoſed to raiſe a bulwark to pro- 


te& the French poſſeſſions. As a philoſopher who 
feels for his fellow-creatures, who knows and re- 
ſpeRs the rights of humanity, he wiſhed to people 
theſe fertile but deſert regions with free men. But 


genius, eſpecially when too impatient of ſucceſs, 


cannot foreſee every. circumſtance, The miſtake | 
proceeded from ſuppoſing, that Europeans would be 


able to undergo the fatigues of preparing lands for 
cultivation under the torrid zone; that men, who 
* quitted their own country only in hopes of living 
with greater ſatisfaction in another, would accom- 
modate themſelves to the precarious ſubſiſtence of 2 6 
ſavage life in a worſe climate than that which t 


had left; or, laſtly, that it would be an eaſy matter 


to eſtabliſh an -intercourſe of importance between 
Guiana and the French iſlands, 55 


Tuis bad ſyſtem, which the government was 
drawn into by a ſet of enterprifing men, who were 


either miſled by their preſumption, or who ſacrificed 
the public good to their own private views, was as 


extravagantly executed as it had been inconſiderately 


adopted. Every thing was blended together, with- 


out any principle of legiſlation, and without conſi- 
dering in what manner nature had adapted the ſeve- 


ral lands to the men who were to inhabit them. The 


inhabitants were divided into two claſſes, the pro- 
prietors and the mercenaries. It was not conſidered, 


that this diviſion, at preſent eſtabliſhed in Europe 
and in moſt civilized nations, was the conſequence 
ve. 1 of revolutions, and of the numberleſs 


chances 
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chances which time produces; ; that it was the effect 
of the progreſs of civilization, not the baſis and 


foundation of ſociety, which in its origin requires 
that all its members ſhould have ſome property. 
Colonies, which are new populations and new ſocie- 
ties, ought to adhere to this fundamental rule. It 
was broken through at the very firſt eſtabliſhment 


of the colony, by allotting lands in Guiana to thoſe _ 
only who were able to advance a certain fund for 


the cultivation of them. Others, whoſe defires were 
tempted with uncertain hopes, were excluded from 
this diviſion of lands. This was an error equally 


contrary to ſound policy and humanity. - Had a por- 
tion of land been given to every new inhabitant that - 


was ſent over to this barren and deſert country, 


each perſon would have cultivated his own ſpot in 


proportion to his ſtrength or abilities; one, by the 


means his money would have afforded him; ano- 


ther, by his own labour. It was neceſſary that thoſe, 


who were poſſeſſed of a capital, ſhould neither be 


diſcouraged, becauſe they were men of great import- 
ance to a riſing colony; nor that they ſhould have 


an excluſive preference given them, leſt it ſhould 


prevent them from having aſſiſtants who might be 
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willing to be dependent on them. It was alſo indif- . 


penſably neceſſary, that every member of the new co- 
lony ſhould be offered ſome property, with which he 


might employ his labour, his induſtry, his money; 
in a word, his greater or leſſer powers to his advan- 
tage. It ought to have been foreſeen, that Euro- 
peans, in whatever ſituation they were, would not 
quit their own country, but with the hopes of im- 
proving their fortune; and that deceiving their hopes 
and confidence in this reſpect would be an effectual 
way to ruin the colony intended to he eſtabliſhed. 
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ſome part muſt be conſumed, and the reſt - injured, 
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In vain did government ſupply- the. coloniſts with 
two years ſubſiſtence. This was too great a ſupply 
at one time. It muſt ſpoil, either in the tranſport, or 


at the end of the yoyage. The very paſlage in which 


could not but make theſe proviſions dear, ſcarce, and 
noxious. A hot climate, and a damp country, would 
be additional . putrefaction among the pro- 
viſions, and of ſickneſs and mortality among the men. 
It would have been a folly to pretend to carry over 
from Europe to Guiana a ſufficient quantity of live 
cattle, to furniſh freſh meat every day for a numerous 


colony. . Moſt of them would have died, either in the 


paſlage, or at their arrival; for, as animals are more 
immediately under the influence of nature, they are 
the more affected by the ſudden alterations of —_—_ 
and by the change of climate and food. 
Tn increaſe of cattle ſhould have preceded that | 
of men. Both ſhould have multiplied by degrees; 
and the feeds of culture in that diſtant region ſhould 
have been firſt prepared, before the inhabitants were 


become too numerous. The firſt exports ſhould 


have been inconſiderable, and attended with every 
advance, every aſſiſtance neceſſary for clearing the 
lands. In proportion as the infant colony ſhould 


have produced enough, and even more than was ne- 
ceſſary for its own conſumption, the purchaſe of the 


overplus would have become a ſource of increaſe. 
Agriculture and population would then have mutu- 


ally aſſiſted and promoted each other. The new co- 
_ Jonifts would have excited others to follow their ex- 
ample; and ſociety, like individuals, would have 


arrived at its proper n * e in =o 
ſpace of twenty years. 
Tuksk very plain and 8 ele ene ien 
"Occurred to the contrivers of this ſcheme. 157 
ou- 
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thouſand men, after a tedious navigation, were land- 
ed upon dreary and inhoſpitable ſhores, It is well 
known, that, almoſt throughout the torrid zone, the 
year is divided into two ſeaſons, the dry, and the 


rainy. In Guiana, ſuch heavy rains fall, from the 
beginning of November to the end of May, that the 
lands are either overflowed, or at leaſt unfit for til- 


lage. Had the new coloniſts arrived there in the be- 
ginning of the dry ſeaſon, and been placed on the 
lands deſtined for them, they would have had time to 
put their habitations in order; to cut down or burn 
the woods, and to plough and ſow their fields. 

For want of theſe precautions, they knew not 
where to beſtow ſuch multitudes of people as were 
conſtantly pouring in juſt at the rainy ſeaſon. The 
iſland of Cayenne might have been a proper place for 
the reception and refreſhment of the new comers, till 


they could have been diſpoſed of; there they might 


have found lodging and aſſiſtance. But the falſe opi- 
nion which prevailed, that the new colony muſt not 


be intermixed with the old, deprived them of this re- 


ſource. In conſequence of this | prejudice, twelve 
thouſand men, deyoted to deſtruction, were landed on 


the banks of the Kourou, on a ridge of ſand, amidſt 


a number of unwholeſome little iſlands, and only 
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ſheltered under a miſerable awning, In this ſituation, | 


totally inactive, and weary of exiſtence, they gave 
themſelves up to all the irregularities that idleneſs 
neceſſarily produces among men of the loweſt claſs, 
removed far from their native country, and placed 
under a foreign ſæy: there they fell into a ſtate of mi- 
ſery, and were ſeized with contagious diſtempers, the 
neceſſary conſequences of ſuch a- ſituation ; and their 
wretched life was at length terminated in all the hor- 


rors of deſpair.. Their fate will ever call aloud: for 


vengeance on thoſe who either inyented, or promoted 


this 
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BOOK this deſtructive ſcheme ; a ſcheme, which though at- 
XIl. tended with ſuch conſiderable expences, terminated in 
the ſudden deſtruction of ſo many unfortunate men; 
as if the devaſtations of war, which they were intend- 
ed to repair, had not ſwept away a ſufficient number 

in the courſe of eight years. 

Tr nothing might be wanting to complete this 
horrid tragedy, fifteen hundred men, who had eſcaped 
this dreadful calamity, were waſhed away by the floods. 
They were diſtributed upon lands, where they were 

overflowed at the return of the rains, and every one 
of them periſhed, without leaving behind them any 
_ poſterity, or the leaſt trace of their memory. 
Tax ſtate has deeply lamented this loſs, and has 
impeached and puniſhed the prineipal author of it, 
But how dreadful is it for our country, for the ſub- 
jects, for every man who is intereſted in the lives of 
his fellow citizens, to ſee them thus laviſhed upon 
ruinous enterpriſes by an abſurd jealouſy of autho- 
rity, which enjoins the moſt rigorous ſecrecy upon 
all public operations. Is it not then the intereſt of 
the whole nation that her rulers ſhould be well in- 
formed? And how can they be ſo, but from colle&- 
ing general information? Why ſhould projects, of 
which the people are to be both the object and the 
_ inſtrument, be concealed from them? Can the will 
be commanded without the judgment, or can we in- 
ſpire courage without confidence ? The only true in- 
formation is to be obtained from public. writings, 
where truth appears undiſguiſed, and falſehood fears 
to be detected. Secret memoirs, private ſchemes, are 
commonly the work of artful and intereſted men, who 
inſinuate themſelves into the cabinets of perſons in 
adminiſtration by dark, oblique, and indirect ways. 
When a prince or a eher has acted according to 
the opinion of the public, or of enlightened men; E 
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blamed. But, when enterpriſes are undertaken with- 
out the advice or againſt the ſenſe of the people; 
when events are brought on unknown to thoſe whoſe 
lives and fortunes are expoſed by them: what can 
this be but a ſecret league, a combination of a few : 
individuals, againſt ſociety in general? Can it be poſ- 
ſible, that authority ſhould think itſelf degraded: by: 
an intercourſe with the citizens? Or will men in 
power for ever treat the reſt of mankind with ſo great 
a degree of contempt, as not even to deſire that the 
injuries they have done them ſhould. be forgiven? _ 
WHAT has been the conſequence of that cataſ- 
trophe, in which ſo many ſubjects, ſo many foreign- ; 
ers, have been ſacrificed to the illuſions of the French : 
miniſtry with reſpect to Guiana ? This unhappy cli- 
mate has been inveighed againſt with all the rancour 
with which reſentment and misfortune can aggravate 
its real evils. It has been aſſerted, that colonies would 
never be brought to flouriſh there, even if thoſe very 
principles of culture and adminiſtration, by which all 
other colonies have proſpered. were to be adopted. 
This opinion is grounded upon the barrenneſs of the 
ſoil, the exceſſive dampnels of the climate, the pro- 
digious ſwarms of ants: that infeſt the country, and 
the facility the ſlayes have of deſerting from the ma- 


true, but ſomewhat exaggerated. -- 
BExcAvUsE the iſland of Cayenne i is not very fortile, 


the neighbouring continent is entirely unfit for:culti-- 
vation. Thoſe, who make this inference, have only 
| obſerved the marſhy coaſts of this vaſt country. But 
thoſe who have penetrated into the inland parts, are- 
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it cannot ſurely without injuſtice be inferred, that 


of a very lifes ane : and the few experiments | 
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on the firſt appearances. 

Tux apprehenſions ariſing from the Fe of 
the rains are not ſo in grounded. This defect in the 
ſeaſons endangers the lives of the cultivators, increaſes 
the fatigues of their labour, and renders their crops 
precaripus, eſpecially that of ſugar, which has hi- 
therto been leſs plentiful on the continent, and infe- 


rior in quality to that which comes from the iflands. 


But it is not to be doubted, that the inundations will 
in a great meaſure ſubſide, when the woods ate Clear- 


ed away, which have covered thefe vaſt deſerts from 


the beginning of the world. Trees attract the rains 
and dews ; and keep the ground damp by excluding 
the rays of the fun. If we remove theſe great vege- 
tables, which by their deep roots and wide- extended 
bows, abſorb and pump up all the juices of vegetation 


that circulate either in the internal part, of in the at- 


moſphere of the globe, nothing will remain but 4 
moiſture which will be ſerviceable to the plantations. 

| AT preſent the greater part of them are oyer-rin 
with ants, and many to ſuch a degree as ſoryerithes t to 
baffle the greateſt hopes of 'ſucceſs. But this is an 
evil that every new ſettlement in America has expe- 
rienced, and which in time they have been freed from, 
Many do not now ſuffer any inconvenience from it; 
the reſt but little. Guiana will be les e to "it 
in proportion as the lands are cleared. 

As to the negroes; if there is any danger of Wer 
running away, of their collecting together in a body, 
and intrenching themſelves in the woods, it is the 
tyranny of their maſters that compels thera | to it.” No 
doubt this inconvenience is greater on the continent 
than in the iſlands; but the deſertion of theſe un- 


happy men will be prevented whenever their conditi- 


on is made tolerable. The law of neceflity, which 
reſtrains 
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where. 


Thx obſizele leaſt attended-'roy aiwugh/"he-infis 
of undertaking any conſiderable plantations: on the 


of Cayenne, for the ſpace of twenty leagues, pre- 
ſents. only a marſhy ground, which is overflowed by 
the tides twice a month, at the new and full moon, 
and dried up again in the interval between theſe two 


der water for ſix months in the year, and its fertility 
muſt. therefore be very precarious. The ſugar- cane 
dies there the firſt time it bears, which increaſes la- 


ſpects this part of the coaſt is alſo very unwholeſome. 
An eaſterly wind conſtantly drives thither all the ma- 
lignant vapours which the heat of the ſun draws from 
the ſwampy grounds of the ſouthern coaſt. if 


5 rou, and Maroni, are not ſubject to the ſame incon- 

6s veniences in their. courſe, . Upon the river Sinemary 

3 there {till are five or fix hundred men ſubſiſting, ho 
c eſcaped from the general diſaſters of the colony. They 

1 enjoy the moſt perfect health; their little plantations 
J | ;, ſucceed to: the utmoſt of their 8 ; and the increaſe ; 
"i of their cattle-is- prodigious. The ſame advantages 
0 are to be expected from the higheſt borders of the 
ety; other rivers; ſome of them are even more n navi- 
/*he gation, either in boats, or in ſmall veſſelss 77 
No Alx theſe diſcuſſions. evidently-ſhew that. Fra rance 
en 88 to give up the cultivation of Guiana. At 
abs firſts the ſugar will be watery and inſipid, and there 
or) will be but little of it; but it has ſeldom been better 
"hich in any EAT: ahat have heeturiewly. cleared; Coffee; 


þ 


Cocoa, 


perable of all, is the difficulty, nay the impoſſibility, 


coaſt of Guiana. That coaſt which lies to the ſouth : 


periods. The coait, on the north, is conſtantly un⸗ 


bour without augmenting the produce. In other re- 


T HE rivers of Cayenne, Aprouac, Oyapoko, Kou- 
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cocoa, and cotton, are better, in Guiana than in the 


Caribbee iſlands. Tobaceo muſt thrive there. Indi- 


go, which formerly grew there in great plenty, has 
degenerated, but may be retrieved by freth feeds from 
St. Doming The arnotto is of little value there, 
but the ſale of it is certain. The Vanilla is the na- 
tural produce of the country ; but no profit has been 
hitherto made of it, becauſe the pods rot as ſoon- as 
they are gathered. It would, however, be an eaſy 
matter to inquire into the method of managing the 
trees that bear it, and to enrich Galan with: this 
branch of trade; | 

LARGE exportations of rice, wood, Corti andfalt- | 
fich, can hardly be expected from thence. The colo- | 
ny might, indeed, attempt theſe things; but a good 
market would be wanting. The only one within a 
proper diſtance would be the French wind ward iſlands, 
and this could never be very conſiderable.” Thoſe ſet- 
tlements having nothing to give in exchange for theſe 


commodities, the expences of navigation would ne- 


ceſſarily make the trade yery inconſiderablei' 7" | 
Bur ſtill this laſt connection may fail; and yet that 
between Guiana and the mother- country will not'ſuf- 
fer in the leaſt. "The whole will 23 
encouragement the court of Verſailles may beſtow 
upon the eſtabliſhment. : It is not attended with more 
difficulties than that of Surinam Was, *where "mort 
conſtant labour and greater means have never pto⸗ 
duced ſo much increaſe as in the iſlands. Yet Suri- 


nam is at this day covered with rich plantation 


Why ſhould not France give Guiana the fame advan- 

tages as this colony of the Dutch enjoys? This May 
be done by beſtowing ſuch” aſſiſtances and gratuities 
as every ate ought to diſpenſe when large tracts of 


land, which may turn out to be of great utility, are 
99 peg mon * of ud * are in 
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different from thoſe conqueſts by which whole bi 


vinces are depopulated and laid waſte, in order to 
take poſſeſſion of them; which coſt the blood of two 


nations to enrich neither; which muſt be defended at 


a great expence, and filled with troops for many ages, 


before the poſſeſſion of them can be quietly ſecured. 
Guiana requires nothing but labour and inhabitants. 
How powerful then the motives for e 
both. 


THIS colony may, at afar antkiply its cattle 


and increaſe its ſubſiſtence. It would be difficult to 


invade it, and ſtill more to block it up; it will, 
therefore, never be conquered. The Caribbee iſlands, 
on the contrary, as they have once been taken, are 


looked upon with regret by a nation exaſperated at 
the reſtitution of them. Her chagrin makes it proba- 
ble ſhe will always be diſpoſed to recover by force of 


arms what ſhe has loſt by negociation. The well- 
grounded confidence ſhe places in her navy, and in 
the flouriſhing condition of her northern colonies, 
will, perhaps, ſoon engage her in a freſh war, in or- 


der to retake what was given up at the laſt peace. 
Should fortune again favour the wiſe aQÞniniſtration 


of her happy government; ſhould a people, encour- 
aged by victories of which they themſelves only reap 


the benefits, always have the ſuperiority over a nati- 


on that fights only for her kings; Guiana would, at 


leaſt, afford a great reſource, where all ſuch articles 
as cuſtom has made neceſſary, might be cultivated, 


and for which an extravagant duty muſt be paid 


to foreigners, if the nation cannot be ſupplied with 


them from her own colonies. _ 
NorTHinG has yet been done towards ſecuring the 


advantages which this ſettlement preſents. In Ja- 
Vol. III. of Y | nuary 


reality, as it were, ſo many conqueſts over a chaos B 
of confuſion, for the general advantage of mankind ; 
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ſeſſion of 
St. Lucia, 
for a long 
time dil- 
puted, is 
at laſt ced- 
ed to the 
French. 
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nuary 1769, it conſiſted only of 1,291 free men, and 
8, o47 ſlaves. The herds did not amount to more than 
1,923 head of black cattle, and 1,077 of ſmall. The 
produce of the colony was even inadequate to theſe 
means, inconſiderable as they were, becauſe the works 

were carried on by wu men without ſkill, and 
blacks under no degree of ſubordination. | A greater 


degree of knowledge, and a better diſcipline, will in 


time take place. Till that happy period arrives, let 
us turn our thoughts from the conſideration of Gui- 


ana to that of St. Lucia. 


THE Engliſh took poſſeſſion of this iſland Aide 


oppoſition, in the beginning of the year 1639. They 


lived there peaceably for a year and a half, when a 


| ſhip of their. own nation, which had been overtaken 


by a calm off Dominica, carried off ſome Caribs, who 
were come in their canoes to bring them fruit. This 
violence occaſioned the ſavages of St. Vincent and 


Martinico to join the offended ſayages z and, in Au- 


guſt 1640, they all attacked the new colony. In their 
fury, they maſſacred every one that oppoſed them. 
The few who eſcaped their vengeance, quitted for 
ever a ſettlement that could not have arrived to any 
conſiderable degree of proſperity. __ "OP 
Ix the firſt ages of the world, before civil ſocieties 
were formed and poliſhed, all men in general had a 
common right to every thing upon earth. Every one 
was free to take what he pleaſed for his own uſe, and 
even to conſume it, if it were of a periſhable nature. | 
The uſe that was thus made of a common right, ſup- 
plied the place of property. As ſoon as any one had 
in this manner taken poſſeſſion of any thing, it could 
not be taken. from him by another without injuſtice. 
It was in this point of view, which, can only be ap- 
plied to the primitive ſtate of nature, that the Euro- 
pean nations e America when it was firſt diſ- 
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covered. They paid no regard to the natives, and B oy: K 
imagined they were ſufficiently authoriſed to ſeize up- 
on any country, if no other nation of our continent | 
were in poſſeſſion of it. Such was conſtantly and 
uniformly the only public right obſerved in the new 
world, and which men have- not ſcrupled to avow 
and attempt to juſtify. i in- this IE e the late | 


hoſtilities. ' wk 


From, theſe arinciples, which the PEE: of a. phi- 
loſophical hiſtory of commerce would diſdain to ap- 
prove, St. Lucia was to belong to any power that 
could or would people it. The French attempted it 
firſt. They ſent over forty inhabitants in 1650, un- 
der the conduct of Rouſſelan, a brave, active, pru · 
dent man, and ſingularly beloved by the natives, on 
account of his having married one of their women. 
His death, which happened four years after, put a 
ſtop to the general good he had begun to effect. Three 
of his ſucceſſors were murdered by the diſcontented 
Caribs, who were diſſatisfied with their behaviour to 
them; and the colony was declining when it was 
taken in 1664 by: the: SINE who mer it in 
165. rial 

TEN had FRO left it, was the French appear- 
ed again on the iſland. Whatever was the caufe,” they 
had not greatly increaſed their number, when the 
enemy, that had before driven them out, again forced 
them to quit their habitations twenty years after. 
Some, inſtead of evacuating the iſland, took refuge 
in the woods. As ſoon as the conquerors, who. had 
made only a temporary invaſion, were gone, they re- 
ſumed their labours; but this continued only for a 
ſhort time. The war, which ſoon after raged in Eu- 
rope, made them apprehenſive that they might fall a 
prey to the firſt privateer that ſhould be deſſrous of 
een them; with a view, therefore, of obtain- 
| * 2 ing 
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ſettlements, which were either ſtronger, or might ex- 
pect to be better defended. There was then no regu- 
lar culture or colony in St. Lucia. It was only fre- 
quented by the inhabitants of Martinico, who came 
thither to cut wood, and to build canoes, and 1 58 
had conſiderable docks on the iſland. - - + 
SOME ſoldiers and ſailors having deſerted thither af | 
ter the peace of Utrecht, Marſhal d'Eftrees petitioned 
for a grant of the iſland. No ſooner was it obtained 
in 1718, than he ſent over. a commandant, troops, 


cannon, and inhabitants, This gave umbrage to the 


court of London, which had a kind of claim to this 


iſland from prior ſettlement, as that of Verſailles had 


from almoſt uninterrupted poſſeſſion. Their com- 
plaints determined the French miniſtry, to order that 
things ſhould be put into the ſame condition they | 
were in before the grant. Whether this compliance 
did not appear ſufficient to the Engliſh;- or whether it 
gave them room to think they might attempt any 
thing, they themſelves gave St. Lucia in 1722 to the 


duke of Montagu, who was ſent to take poſſeſſion of 
it. This claſhing of intereſts occaſioned ſome diſturb- 
ance between the two courts ; which was ſettled, 
however, by an agreement made in 1931, chat, til 


the reſpective claims ſhould be finally adjuſted, the 


ST ſhould, be evacuated by eee 3 RE 
th ſhould wood and water IN 


theix habitations: ; Hh ons a as A ge to 
affiſt them in carrying on with richer colonies a ſmug- 
gling trade, which the ſubjects of both governments 
thought equally advantageous to them. This trade 
has been more-or Foſs 1 till the treaty af 


4 OED 


1763, which ſecured to N the long-contel "= 100 


roperty af St. Lucia. 1 5 
. Tu firſt uſe which the court of Verſailles oz. 


ſed to make of her acquiſition, was to eftabliſh a ma- 


gazine there. 


colonies. It was found inconvenient to carry them 


— in St. 


L h 
It had been the general opinion for — 


ſome years paſt, that the wood and cattle of North- French. 
America was abſolutely neceſſary for theſe ſouthern 


directly thither ; and St. Lucia was fixed upon as 2 


V ace for the exchange of theſe commo- 
n molaſſes of Matidico and "Guada- 
lupe. Experience ſoon ewes. that this ſcheme was 
umpracticable. : © 
I order to effect this, . Engliſh muſt either de- 
polite their cargoes in ſtore-houſes, or keep them on 
board, or ſell them to traders. ſettled on "the ſtand; 
three things equally impoſſible. 

THEse ſailors will never conſent ta 16fe ncht of 


their cattle, as the expences they would incur for 


having them taken care of, for their food, or to ſe- 


cure them from accidents, would infallibly ruin them. 


Neither will they pay for warehouſes for their wood, 
which is too cheap and too bulky a commodity to be 
worth the charge of ſtore-room. Nor can it be ex- 
pected that they ſhould quietly ſit on board their ſhips, 
waiting till ſome: traders ſhould come from the French 
iſlands to deal with them : the nature of their trade 
will not admit of ſuch delays, The only method left 
to tranſact this buſineſs, would be by means of traders 
who might ſettle on the iſland as 1 but the 
profit they muſt neceſſarily make, would enhance the 
price of the merchandiſe ſo much, that it would be 
impoſſible to carry on · the trade through their channel. 
Tx difficulties are not leſs on the ſide of the pro- 
prietors of molaſſes, than on that of the dealers in 


DOGS. commodities, - Accuſtomed to ſell their ſpi- | 
rit 
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Tit at thirty-five-or thirty-ſix livres (about 11. 118.) 


a hogſhead, they would never conſent to an abatement 


of two-fifths, which muſt be allowed for carriage, 
emptying out, and commiſſion. If the Engliſh are 
. obliged to pay a higher price for the molaſſes, they 
muſt conſequently raiſe that of their own commodi- 


ties, and this advance will mats them't too FO for the 
"conſumer. {| 


Taz French miniſtry, wal: as to heir firſt 


notion, without entirely giving it up, have turned 
their thoughts to the cultivation of St. Lucia. In 


1763, they ſent over, at a great expence, and with 
unneceſſary parade, ſeven or eight hundred men, 
whoſe unhappy fate is more a matter of pity than ſur- 
prize. Under the tropics the beſt eſtabliſhed colonies 
always deſtroy one third of the ſoldiers that are ſent 


thither, though they are healthy ſtout men, and find 


good accommodations. It is not ſurprizing then, 
that a ſet of miſerable wretches, the refuſe of Europe, 
and expoſed to all the hardſhips of indigence, and all 
the horrors of deſpair, ou moſt of deed Peril 3 in 
an uncultivated Sando ter or vg 


Tux advantage of peapling this coliny Wis reſerv- 


ed to the neighbouring ſettlements. Some French- 


men, who had ſold, upon very profitable” terms to 
themſelyes, their plantations at the Grenades to the 
Engliſh, brought part of their capital to St. Lucia. 
Several planters from St. Vincents, ineenſed at being 
obliged to buy lands which they themſelves had been 
at incredible pains to clear and fertilize," took the 
ſame ſtep. Martinico alſo furniſhed ſome inhabitants, 
whoſe poſſeſſions were either not ſufficiently fertile, or 
too much confined, and traders who devoted part of 
their ſtock to huſbandry. Each of theſe has obtained 
the free grant of a ſpot of land proportioned to his 
abilities, Thoſe whoſe means Foe ſmall; have con- 


fined | 
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| ned to themſelves to ſuch labours as required no B K 

great advances. Thoſe who were richer have Vendur- 8 

ed on greater undertakings. 3 | 
THERE are already nine barifes on the a 
eight to leeward, and only one to windward. This 
preference given to one part of the iſland, is not for 
the ſake of a better ſoil, but for the conyeniency of 
the ſhipping. | In time, that part that was neglected 
at firſt, will likewiſe be inhabited, as there are bays 
continually diſcovered, in which. canoes may put in, 

and receive all kinds of commodities on board. 

A RoAp which goes all round the iſland, and two 
others that croſs. it from eaſt to weſt, are very conve- 
nient for carrying the produce of the plantations to 
the landing places. In proceſs of time, and with 
ſome expence, theſe roads will be brought to a much 


greater degree of perfection than it was poſſible they 
ſhould be at firſt, without running into expences too 


burdenſome for a ſettlement in its infant ſtate. The 
labours of vaſſalage required for making theſe roads, 
have unavoidably retarded the culture of the lands, 
and excited great complaints, but the coloniſts now 
begin to bleſs the wiſe and ſteady hand that has order- 
ed — conducted this work for their benefit. 
Ox the firſt of January, 1772, the number of white 
people i in the iſland amounted to 2018 ſouls, men, 
women, and children; that of the blacks to 663 free- 
men, and 12,795 dens. The cattle conſiſted of 928 
mules or horſes, 2070 head of horned cattle, and 
3184 ſheep or goats. There were thirty-eight ſugar- | 
plantations, which occupied 978 pieces of land; 
5395889. coffee-trees ; 1, 321, 600 cocoa plants; and 
367 plots of cotton. They were divided into ſeyen 
hundred and ſix dwelling places. The preſent produce 
is four millions of livres (175,0001.).z a revenue which 
for ſome time muſt increaſe one eighth every year. 
| A GENERAL 
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BOOK A GENERAL prejudice prevailed in theſe iſlands 

. againſt St. Lucia. It was ſaid, that nature had refu- 

, ſed it every advantage neceſſary to form a colony bf 

any importance. In the opinion of the public, its 

dry and. ſtony ſoil could never pay the expence of ma- 
nuring. The inclemency of the climate would infal- 
libly deſtroy every man, who, from a ſtrong deſire of 
enriching himſelf, or who, driven by deſpair, ſhould 
be bold enough to ſettle there. ok co: notions wm 
univerſally received. 

SUCCESSFUL experience muſt at - length undeceive 
the nioſt prejudiced perſon. The ſoil of St. Lucia is 
not a bad one even by the ſea ſide, and is better the 
further one adyances in the country. The whole of 
the iſland may be cultivated with ſucceſs, except 
ſome high and craggy mountains, which bear evident 
matks of old volcanos. In one deep valley there are 
ſtill eight or ten ponds, the water of which boils up | 
in a moſt dreadful manner, and retains ſome of its 
heat at the diſtance of fix thouſand toiſes from its fe- 
ſervoirs. There ate not, indeed, many extenſive 
plains on the iſland, but ſeveral Tirialt ones, where the 
growth of ſugar may be carried to fifteen millions 

weight. The ſhape of the iſland, which is long and 
narrow, will make the carriage ealy, wherever the | 
canes are planted. 

Tax air in the inland parts of St. Lucia is this fi 
as it was in all the other iſlands before they were in- 
habited, foul and unwholeſome at rſt ; but leſs noxi- 
ous as the woods are eleared, and the ground] laid open. 
The air on ſome part of the Tea-coaft is more un- 
healthy. On the leeward fide the lands receive ſome 
ſmall rivers, which, ſpringing from the foot of the 
mountains, have not a flope ſufficient to wath down 
the ſands with which the inflitx' of the ocean choaks 
pp! their act Stopped 7 this infurmountable bar- 
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rier, they ſpread. themſelves into unwholeſeme-mo-- 
raſſes upon the neighbouring grounds. So obvious 
a reaſon had been ſufficient to drive away the few 
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Caribs who were found upon the iſland when it was 


firſt diſcovered. The French, driven into the new 


world by a more powerful motive than even ſelf-· pre- 


ſervation, have been leſs careful than the ſavages. 


It is in this very ſpot that they have chiefly fixed 


their plantations. They will ſooner or later be pu- 
niſhed for their blind rapaciouſneſs, unleſs they erect 

dykes, and dig canals, to drain off the waters. The 

health they enjoy along the rivers, where the ſhips 

are careened, and thoſe in which the rain waters are 
collected, which fall into deeper bays, ſcems. to A 

cate that this expedient would ſucceed. 


TRR character and abilities of the Karl of Eine: | 


ry, the founder of this colony, authoriſes us to af⸗ 
firm, that when this iſland, which is about forty-five 


ſand ſlaves, and carry on a trade to the amount of 


ten millions (437, S00l.) yearly. This period of 


proſperity cannot evon be very diſtant, as the acti- 


leagues in circumference, has attained the degree of 
cultivation it is capable of, it may employ fifty thou- 


vity of the planters is releafed: from thoſe fetters 


which have retarded their progreſs every where elſe. 


the troops they have at St. Lucia. They pay no 
taxes, directly or indirectly. Ships of all nations 
are admitted into their roads, and pay nothing at 
coming in or going but. Every one is free to bring 
thither what merchandiſe he can ſell at the cheapeſt 
rate, and to carry away ſuch: commodities as Will 
procure the beſt price. Ever ſince Europe has ac- 


quired poſſeſſions in America, none has met with 


more indulgence. Such ſingular favour muſt un- 
W have: A period, and this iſland, like all the 
others, 


Fifty men, appointed to maintain good order, are all 
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others, will one day be brought under the: yoke'of 
reſtrictive laws. But a few: years peace and rea 


will enable her to bear this burlen. 


Schemes of 
France to 
ſecure to 
itſelf the 
poſſeſſion of 
Bt, Lucia. 


_ BxyorE this burden is impoſed, the 8 cine 
try will take care to ſecure to herſelf. the produce of 
an iſland which ſhe has put into a flouriſhing condi- 
tion. To keep po ſleflion of it, it will be ang; 
to defend the Careenage harbour... 

THis famous harbour unites many wege 

It has good ſoundings every where, with an excel- 
lent bottom. Nature has provided it with three ca- 
reening places, which make a wharf needleſs, and 
only require the capſtern to heave the ſhip down on 
the ſhore. © Thirty ſhips of the line might ride fafely 
there, and be ſheltered fromthe hurricanes, - without 
the trouble of mooring. The boats of that country, 
which have lain there for a long while, have never 
been injured by the worms; it is not, however, ex- 
pected that this advantage will continue, Whatever 
may be the immediate cauſe of- it. The winds ate 
always favourable for ſailing out; and the largeſt 
ſquadron would be cleared out in leſs than an hour 

So favourable a ſituation is capable of defending 
not only all the national poſſeſſions, but alſo of 
threatening thoſe of the enemy throughout America 
The naval forces of England cannot cover all parts. 
The ſmalleſt ſquadron ſent aut from St. Lucia, would 
in a few days invade. thoſe, colonies, which, being 
leaſt expoſed, would, think themſelves quite ſecure. 
The only way to prevent this danger, would be to 
block u up the Careenage; and even then, che purport 
gf ſo. expenſive and tireſome a cruize might be de- 
feated by a man who ſhould be bold enough to r 
take any enterpriſe that can be effected at ſea. 

Tais harbour, which is ſubject to the inconveni - 
ence of e * ſhip that comes within view 

to 
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to o be taken, has never appeared worthy the attention B 9 2 * 
of the Britiſh nation, though too powerful and too — 
enlightened not to conſider, that ſhips are to protect 
the roads, and not the roads the ſhips. With regard 
to France, this harbour affords the greateſt maritime 

defence, a poſition that will not allow a ſhip under 
fail to enter. She muſt be warped for a conſiderable 
ſpace before ſhe can get into it. There is no plying 
to windward between the two points. The ſound-- 

ings increaſing ſuddenly near the land from twenty- 
five to a hundred fathom, will not permit the afſail- 
ants to come to an anchor. Only one ſhip can come 
in at a time, and ſhe would be expoſed to the fire of 
three maſked batteries in front and en both ſides. _ 
A $HIP that would attack the harbour would be 
under the neceſſity of landing at Shoque-bay, a ſhore 

| a league long, which is only parted from the Careen- 

age by the point called Vigie, which forms this bay. 

If the enemy were once maſters of the Vigie, they 

would fink every ſhip in the harbour, or at leaſt com- 

pel them to bring to, and that without any loſs on 
their ſide ; becauſe this peninſula, though command- | 

ed by a citadel built on the other fide of the harbour, 11 

would cover the affailants by its own back. It would | 

only have occaſion for mortars, and neither fire a ſin- i 

gle gun, nor endanger the life of one man. 

Ir ſhutting up the entrance of the harbour againſt 

the enemy were ſufficient, it would be needleſs, to 

fortify the Vigie. The enemy might be kept out 

without this precaution ; but the ſhips of the French + 

muſt be protected. It is neceſſary that a ſmall ſqua- 8 

dron ſhould be able to ſet the Engliſh forces at defi- | = 

ance; compel them to block up the place; take ad- i 

; vantage of their abſence, or of ſome error they might = 

* fall into; all which cannot be effected without for- | = 

jew OE: the top of the Fan It muſt be conſi- | 
to | dered, | 
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BOOK dered, that by thus multiplying the points of defence, 


a greater number of men will be wanted; but if there 
are any ſhips in the harbour, their ſailors and gun- 
ners may be employed in defending the V igie, which 
they would do with the greater alacrity, as on this 
would depend the ſafety of the ſquadron. If there 
are no veſſels in the harbour, the Vigie will be aban- 
doned, or ill defended, and that for the an 
loo. | 

On the other ſide of the habeas 3 is an emi- 

nence, called Morne Fortune, The flat on the top 
offers one of thoſe favourable ſituations that are ſel- 
dom to be met with, for erecting a citadel, which 
would require almoſt as great a force to attack it, a8 
the beſt fortified place in Europe. This fortificati- 
on, the plan of which is already laid, and will cer- 
tainly one day be carried into execution, will have 

the advantage of defending the Careenage bay on all 
| ſides, of commanding all the eminences that ſurround 
it, and of making it impoſſible for the enemy to en- 
ter; of ſecuring. the town which is to be built on 
the back of the mountain; in ſhort, of hindering the 
aſſailants from penetrating into the iſland, even if they 
had actually landed at Shoque bay, and made them» 
ſelves maſters of the Vigie. Further diſcuſſions on 
the means of preſerving St. Lucia muſt be left to the 
profeſſors of the military art. Let us now fix the 
attention of the reader on Martinico. 

TEIs iſland is ſixteen leagues in length, and forty⸗ 
five in circumference, leaving out the capes, which 
ſometimes extend two or three leagues into the ſea, 
It is very uneven, and interſected; in all parts by a 

number of hillocks, which are moſtly. of a conical 
form. Three mountains riſe above theſe ſmaller emi- 
nences. The higheſt bears the indelible marks of a 
volcano. The roods with which it is covered, con- 
nl ; i tinually : 
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tinually attract the clouds, which occaſions noxious BOOK 
damps, and contributes to make it horrid -and inac- Mo 
ceſſible, while the two others are in moſt parts culti- 


vated. From theſe mountains, but chiefly from the 


firſt, iſſue the many ſprings that water the iſland. 


Theſe waters, which flow in gentle ſtreams, are 


changed into torrents on the ſlighteſt form. Their 
quality partakes | of the nature of the ſoil they paſs 
through ; in ſome places they are excellent, in others 
ſo bad, that the inhabitants are obliged to drink the 
water they have collected in the rainy ſeaſon. 


DzsNAMBUC, who had ſent to reconnoitre Marti- 


nico, ſailed from St. Chriſtopher's in 1635, to ſettle 


his nation there; for he would not have it peopled 


from Europe. He foreſaw that men, tired with the 


fatigue of a long voyage, would moſtly periſh ſoon | 


after their arrival, either from the climate, or from 


the hardſhips incident to moſt emigrations. The ſole 


founders of this new colony were a hundred men who 
had long lived in his government of St. Chriſtopher's. 
They were brave, active, inured to labour and fa- 


tigues; ſkilful in tilling the ground and erecting ha- 


bitations; abundantly provided with Fe plants, 
and all neceſſary ſeeds. | 

Tn completed their firſt ſettlement veithout any 
difficulty. The natives, intimidated by the fire-arms, 
or ſeduced by the promiſes that were made them, gave 
up to the French the weſtern and ſouthern parts of 
the iſland, and retired to the other. This tranquil- 


lity was of ſhort duration. The Caribs, when they 


ſaw theſe enterpriſing ſtrangers daily increaiite;” were 
convinced that their ruin was inevitable, -unleſs the 


could extirpate them; and they therefore called in 


the ſavages of the neighbouring iſlands to their aſ- 
ſiſtance. They fell jointly upon a little fort that had 
been accidentally erected; but they met with ſuch a 


warm 
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BOOK Warm reception, that they thought | proper to retreat; 
XIII. leaving ſeven or eight hundred of their beſt warriors 
dead upon the ſpot. After this check they diſap- 
peared for a long while; and when they returned 
they brought with them preſents, and expreſſed their 
concern for what had/ happened. They were re- 
ceived in a friendly manner; and the reconciliation 
was ſealed with ſome pots of brandy that were on 
them to drink. 

ITE labours had been carried on with dificulty 
till this period. The fear of a ſurpriſe obliged the 
coloniſts of three different habitations to meet every 
night in that which was in the centre, and which 
was always kept in a ſtate of defence. There they 
flept ſecure, guarded by their dogs and a centinel. 
In the day time no one ventured out without his gun, 
and a brace of piſtols at his girdle. Theſe precauti- 
ons were needleſs when the two nations came to be 
on friendly terms; but the one, whoſe friendſhip and 
favour had been courted, took ſuch undue advantages 

of her ſuperiority, to extend her uſurpations, that 
| the ſoon rekindled in the other a hatred that had ne- 
ver entirely ſubſided. The ſavages, whoſe manner 
of life requires a vaſt extent of land, finding them- 
ſelves daily more ſtraightened, had recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem to weaken an enemy whom they dared not at- 
tack by force. They ſeparated into ſmall bands, 
way-layed the French, who frequented the woods, 
waited till the ſportſman had fired his piece, and, 
before he had time to load. it again, ruſhed upon him 
and deſtroyed him. Twenty men had been thus de- 
ſtroyed, before any one was able to account for their 
diſappearance. As ſoon as this particular was diſco- 
| vered, the aggreſſors were purſued and beaten, their 
carbets burnt, their wives and children — 
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and thoſe few, that eſcaped the carnage, fled from 
Martinico, and never appeared there again. 


maſters -of the iſland, live quietly upon thoſe ſpots 


which beſt ſuited their plantations.. They were then 


divided into two claſſes. The firſt conſiſted of ſuch 
as had paid their paſſage to America; and theſe were 


to them, which became their abſolute property upon 
paying a yearly tribute. They were obliged to keep 
watch by turns, and to contribute in proportion to 
their abilities towards the neceſſary expences for the 
public welfare and ſafety. Theſe had under their 


command a._ multitude of diſorderly people brought 


Tre French, by this retreat, now become ſole 
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called inhabitants. The government diſtributed lands 


over from Europe at their expence, whom they call- 
ed, engages, or bondſmen. This engagement was a 


kind of ſlavery for the term of three years. When 
that time was expired, the bondſmen, by recovering 
their liberty, became the equals of thoſe whom they 
had ſerved. 

THEy all confined e at firſt to the culti- 
vation of tobacco and cotton; to which was foon 
added that of the arnotto and vidiges That of ſugar 
was not begun till about the year 1650. Benjamin 
Dacoſta, one of thoſe Jews who are beholden for their 
induſtry to that very oppreſſion which their nation is 


now fallen under, after having exerciſed it upon others, 
planted ſome cocoa trees ten years after. His exam- 


ple was not followed till 1684, when the chocolate 


grew more common in France. Cocoa then became 


the principal dependence of the coloniſts who had 


not a ſufficient fund to undertake ſugar plantations. 
One of thoſe calamities which ariſe from the ſeaſons, 
and which ſometimes affect men, and ſometimes ve- 


getables, deſtroyed all the cocoa trees in 1718. This 


{ pread a general conſternation ATMS the inhabitants 


of 
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BOOK of Martinico. The coffee-tree was then propoſed 


XIII. 


prudently, to ſend back to France a Governor and 


to them, as a plank is held out to mariners after a 
ſhipwreck. | | EE 
TE French miniſtry had received, as a preſent ,, 
from the Dutch, two of theſe trees, which were 
carefully preſerved in the King's botanical garden, 
Two ſhoots were taken from theſe. Mr. Deſclieux, 


who was intruſted to carry them over to Martinico, 


* 


happened to be on board a ſhip which wanted water. 


He ſhared with his young trees the portion that was 
allotted him for his own drinking ; and by this gene- 


rous ſacrifice ſaved the valuable truſt that had been 


put into his hands. His magnanimity was rewarded. 
The culture of coffee was attended with the greateſt 
and moſt rapid ſucceſs; and this virtuous patriot 
Kill enjoys, with a pleaſing ſatisfaction, the un- 
common felicity of having as it were ſaved an im- 
portant colony, and enriched it with a freſh branch 
of induſtry. - —_ . 
INDEPENDENT of this reſource, Martinico was 
poſſeſſed of thoſe natural advantages which ſeemed 
to promiſe a ſpeedy and great proſperity. Of all the 
French ſettlements, it is the moſt happily ſituated 


with regard to the winds that prevail in thoſe ſeas. 
Its harbours poſſeſs the ineſtimable advantage of af- 


fording a certain ſhelter from the hurricanes. which 
annoy theſe latitudes. Its ſituation having made it 
the ſeat of government, it has obtained the greateſt 
marks of favour, and enjoyed the ableſt and moſt 
upright adminiſtration of them all. The enemy has 
conſtantly reſpected the valour of its inhabitants, and 
has ſeldom attacked it without having cauſe to re- 
pent. Its domeſtic peace has never been diſturbed, 
not even in 1717, when, urged by a general difcon- 
tent, the inhabitants ventured, boldly indeed, but 


an 


' | IN' THE EAST AND WEST INDIES; e 
an Intendant, who oppreſſed the people under their 


deſpotiſm and rapaciouſneſy, The order, tranquil- | 


lity, and harmony, which they found means to pre- 
ſerve in thoſe times of anarchy, were a, proof that 
they were influenced rather by their averſion from 
tyranny, than by their impatience of authority; and 
ſerved in ſome meaſure to juſtify to the mother- 
country, a ſtep, which in "efelf might be conſidered 
as irregular, and contrary: to the e princi- 
pw. TEAS: & 

Moran all theſe alta) Marti- 
nico, though in greater forwardneſs than the other 
French'colonies, had made but little progreſs at the 


—— 


end of the laſt century. In 1700, it contained but 


650/ white men in all. The ſavages, mulattoes, 
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and free negroes, men, women and children, amount- 


ed to no more than 507. The number of flaves was 
but 14,866. All theſe together made a population 
of 21, 640 perſons. The whole of the cattle was 
3,668 horſes, or mules, and 9, 217 head of horned 
cattle. They grew a great quantity of cocoa, to- 
bacco and cotton, and had nine indigo houſes, and 
one hundred and eignen alen an luer mg 
tions. 1 I Fes vo 
On the cation of the long ne: obfinana.e 

| which had rayaged all the continents, and been. car- 
ried, on upon all the ſeas of the world, and- when 
France had relinquiſhed. her projects of conqueſt, and 


| Proſperity 
of Marti- 
nico. 


Cauſes of it. 


2 rinciples of adminiſtration, by which ſhe had 


2 long; miſled; Martinico emerged from that 
arch ſtate in which all theſe calamities had kept 


her, and ſoon roſe to a great degree of proſperity. - 
She became the mart for all the windward national 


ettlements. It was in her ports that the neighbour- 


ing iſlands ſold their produee, and bought the com- 


modities of the motherccountry. The F rench,navi- 


Vox. | © 4 + 2 5 gators 


\ 
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18 9 5 K gators loaded and unloaded their ſhips no where elſe. 
Martinico was famous all over Europe. She was the 
object of ſpeculation conſidered under the different 
views of à planter, an agent to the . 
and a trader with Spaniſh and North-America. : 

As a planter, ſhe paſſeſſed, in 1736, 447 * 
2 115,953,232 coffee: trees; 193,870 of cocoa; 
2,068,480 of cotton; 30, 400 of tobacco; 6,750 of 
arnotto. Her ſupplies for | proviſion conſiſted of 
4,806, 142 banana trees; 34, 483, ooo trenches of caſs 
ſava; and 247 plots of potatoes and yams: dhe had 

a population of 7a, ooo blacks, men, women, and 

children. Their labour had nem her-plantati« 
ons as far as was, conſiſtent with the conſumption 
then made in Aurope of American productions; and 
ſhe: exported annually to the e ee mil- 
lions of :Jivres (oo, OO. tf} 5101-00 "W-W9 
Tu connections f 8 Eiche be other 
iſlands intitled her to the profits of commiſſion and 


che charges of tranſport, as ſhe alone was in poſſeſs 
fion of oarriages. This profit might be rated at the 
tenth.of the produce; and the ſum total muſt amount 
to I or 18 millions of Hvres (on an average about 
. 765,6001.) This ſtanding debt, ſeldom called* ing 
was left chem for the i mprovement of e 


tions.“ It was inereaſed by advances in money, 
2 ſlaves, and other "neceſſary: articles. Murtinico thus 
becoming more and morè a ereditor to the other 
illands, kept” them in 'eonſtant dependence, but 
without injuring chem: They all" enriened them- 
ſelves by her affltänce, and their broft was benefi- 
Nes 2 3 Hs 3 in * T:3 10% BOT TE DHS +7 [Pt 
HR connections wit Cape Bietet with Canada, 

and with Loulſiana; procured her 4 market for ber 

2 ſugars, her inferior coffee, her molaſſes, and 


ich would not felt in France. Phe) baue 
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RS: in 3 ſalt- fiſi, dried vegetables, 3 
and ſome flour. In her clandeſtine trade on the 
coaſts of Spaniſn America, conſiſtingwholly 2 
manufactured by the nation, ſhe was well paid for 

the riſques which the French merchants did not ehuſe 
to run. This traſſic, leſs important: than the furmer 
as to its object, was much more luerative in its ef 


fects. It commonly bruught in profit of ninet 
per cent. upon the value of fou millions of li 


(, oool.) yeatly. ſent” to the Caraccas, or the 


neighbouring colonies. rst bar Nick 


80 many praſperous engagements had brought 
immenſe ſums into Martinico. Eighteen millions of 
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livres (578, 5obl.) were conſtantly: circulated there þ 


with amazing rapidity. his is, perhaps, the only 
country in the world vrhere the ſpecie has been ſo 
canſiderable; as tu make it ar matter of indifferente to 


them whether they dealt in gold or filzer, or in cons - © 


modities. i197F e off ebe . 105 S344 
HER extenſive trade annually brought: into her 
ports twe hundred: ſhips ſtom: France, fourteen dr 
fifteen fitted out hy the mather country for the coaſt 
of Guinea, ſixty from Canada, ten or twelve frum 
the: iſlands: af / Margaretta and Frinidad ; beſides the 
Engliſh and Duteh ſhips that came to carry on a 
ſmuggling trade. The private navigation from: the 
iſtand to the northern colonies to the Spaniſ con: 


tinent, arid to the wind ward iſlands; employed a hun- 


dred and thirty veſſels from twenty to ſeventy tons 
burthen, manned with ſix hundred Europeans ſailors 
of all nations, and en r dong; inne 
0 the ſea-ſervice. ; ; (31906 SE $9 £153 YO" I£% "9 

Ar firſt, the ſhips. ttt Murtiaidy uſed 
166 land in the choſe parts where the plantations Jay. 
This practice, ſeemingly the moſt fiatural, was liable 


to great inoanveniences. ee 33 
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erly winds which blow: upon part of the ae 
the ſea in a conſtant and violent agitation. Thoug 
there are many good roads, they are either at a con 


{iderable diſtance from each other, or from moſt of 
the habitations, The floops: deſtined to coaſt along 


this interval, were frequently forced by the weathes 


to anchor, or to: tate in but half their Tadings: Theſe 


difficulties retarded the loading andcuntoading of fh 
ſhip and the confequence of theſe: delays was, 


great loſs of men; and an. increaſe of expener ore 


—_— and ſeller. zinvioowgoinurodngnl 
:CeMMERCE; vrhich muſt always reckon among its 
qecatel}tdvamagig;; that of procufing a quick return 
could not but be impeded by another. into nveni! 
ence, Which was the neeeflity. the trader luy under 
even in the beſt latitudes, of diſpoſing of his cargo 
in ſmall parcels. If ſome ! induſtrious: mam under- 
took to ſave him: that o trouble, this enhanced the 
price of the goods to the coloniſts. The merchantis 
profit is to be rated in proportion to the quantity he 
ſells- The more he ſells, the more is he Able 8 
abate of che profit which another muſt make H 
Ae lee 10 nl gans mant.yozuk RCRA 
A ORA TER inconvenience than eicher of Itheſt 
was, that ſome places were overſtocked with ſoma 
ſorts of European goods, while others were in Want 
of them. The owners of the ſhips were equally at 
2 loſs to take in a proper lading. Moſt places did 
not afford all ſorts of commodities, nor every ſpebies 
of the ſame commodity. This deficiency obliged 
them to touch at ſeveral places, or to carry away too 
great or too ſmall a quantity of what was fit _ thy 
| port where they. Were to unload. AX n 
I xx ſhips themſelves were exppſed to deni k- 
eulties. Many of them wanted careening, and mot 
Es ral; ne repair. The proper aſſiſtanes 
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on theſe! oecaſions was not to be found in the roads A 9 
that were but little frequented, where workmen' did n. 

not chuſe to ſettle; for feat of not getting fufficient 
employment. They were therefore obliged to go and 
refit in ſome s. harbours, and then return to 
take in their lading at the place where they had made 

their ſale. Theſe different ea took, , Up. At 
leaſt three or four months. | 
Taxsz and many more son venienbes made it 
very deſirable to ſome of the inhabitants, and to all | 
the navigators, to- eſtabliſh à magazine, where" the * 
colonies and the mother-country might ſend their 
reſpective matters of change. Nature ſeemed to 
point out Fort Royal as a fit place for this purpoſe. 

Its harbour was one of the beſt in all the windward 
iſlands, and ſo celebrated for its ſafety, that, when 

it was open to the Dutch veſſels, they had orders 
from the republic to ſhelter there in June, July and 
Auguſt, from the hurricanes which are ſo fre- 
quent and ſo violent in thoſe latitudes. The lands 
of the Lamentin are diſtant but a league, and are 
the moſt fertile and richeſt of all the colony. - 
The numerous rivers which water this fruitful 
country, convey loaded canoes to a certain diſtance 
from the place where they empty into the ſea. 

The protection of the fortifications. ſecured the 
peaceable enjoyments of ſo many advantages; Which, 
however, were balanced by a ſwampy and unwhiole- 
ſome ſoil. This capital of. Martinico was alſo the 
aſylum of the men of war; which branch of the 
navy has always oppreſſed the merchant- men. On 
this account, Fort Royal was an improper place to 
become the centre of trade, "WOE? was therefore 
turned to St, Peters. % e 


l 


Tris little town, . the 
e that dee it four times to aſhes, ſtill 


contains 


0 
W 


1 1 
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B O O K contains 1748 houſes, is ſituated on the-weſtern coaſt = 


place deſtined for the ſhips and warehouſes. The 


N called the Fort, from a ſmall fortification that was 
built there in 1665, to check the ſeditions of the in- 
habitants againſt the tyranny of monopoly; but it 


Theſe two parts of the town. are en by: a fi- 
vulet or fordable VEL ons ot 43, bi 


and perpendicular hill, Shut up as it were by this 
hill, which intercepts the eaſterlʒ winds; the moſẽt 


beams of the ſun, reſiected from the hill, from the 


in and out at all times, and with all winds. 


5 e cultivated: on: the iſland, It is] however; not 
ſo much on accourit of its antiquity as of its come 


tion between the colony and the mother countsy. 
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of the iſland, in a bay or inlet which is almoſt, ed 
lar. One part of. it is built on the ſtrand along the 
ſea-ſide; which is called, the anchorage; and is the 


other part of the town ſtands upon a low hill: it is 


now ſeryes to protect the road from foreign enemies. | 


TRE anchorage is at the back of a pretty high 


conſtant and moſt ſalubrious in theſe-patts; expoſed 
without. any refreſhing | breezes to»; the; ſcorching 


ſea, and the black ſand on the beach; this place is 
extremely hot, and always unwholeſome. Beſides, 
there is no harbour; and the ſhips, which cannot 
winter ſafely upon this coaſt, are obliged to take ſhel- 
ter at Fort Royal. But theſe diſadvantages are eom- 
Penſated by the conveniency of the road of St. Pe- 
ter's,. for loading and unloading of goods and by 
its fituation, which is ſuch, that ſhips can freely. 50 1 


Tais village was the firſt that was built, — 


nience, that it is become the center of communlea- 


At firſt; St. Peter's, was the ſtorehbuſe fur the com- 


modities of ſome diſtricts, Which lay "along ” 
dteaty and tempeſtuous coaſts; that no ſhip could 
perde at — _— * ear 
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bn no trade without removing elſewhere. © The BY 


upon a ſettled place for their reſidence. Honeſty was 
the only ſupport of this intercourſe 3 moſt” of theſe 


Foy 


of ſugar-canes be {et on fire, or a mill'blown 
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if his buildings ſhould fall, mortality carry off his. 

cattle or his ſlaves; or that every thing ſhould be 
deſtroyed by drou ght or heavy rains; where could 
he find the means of ſupporting himſelf during theſe 
calamities, or of repairing the loſs occaſioned by 


Boa ? Theſe means are in twenty different hands. 


If on #4 one refuſes his aſſiſtance, the diftreſs muſt 
nece arily increaſe. Theſe conſiderations: induced 


ſuch as had not yet borrowed money, to truſt the 
agents. of St. Peter's with their Concerns; in order to 
ſecure a reſource in times of diſtreſss. 
THE few rich inhabitants, whoſe Games Con 
to place them above theſe wants, were in ſome de- 
gree compelled to apply to this factory. The trad- - 


ing captains, finding a port where they might with 


advantage complete their buſineſs, without ſtirring 
out of their warehouſes, or even of their ſhips, for- 


ſook Fort Royal, Trinity Fort, and all the other 


places where an arbitrary price was put upon the 
9 and where the payments were ſlow and 


uncertain. By this revolution, the coloniſts, being I 


confined to their works, which require a conſtant 
and daily attendance, could no longer go out to 
dif] poſe of their produce, They were therefore obliged | 
to intruſt it to able men, ho, being ſettled at the 


only frequented ſea · port, were ready to ſeize the moſt 


faveurable opportunities for buying and: ſelling; an 
ineſtimable advantage this, in a country where trade 


is continually fluctuating. Guadalupe and Granada 


followed this I; induced, * the ſame. mo- 


tives. 


ITE war of 1744 put a a flop. to This, e 
not that the fault was in Martinico itſelf. Its navy, 
conſtantly exerciſed, and accuſtomed to frequent en- 

- gagements, Which the carrying on of a contraband 


* required, was been for Wen In leſs * 


4 9. EO x OE. RR: 7. 
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thy of the ancient freebooters. They were conſtaritly 


returning in triumph, and laden with an immenſe 
booty. Yet, in the midft of theſe ſucceſſes, an en- 
tire ſtop was put to the navigation of the colony, 


both to the Spaniſh coaſt and to Canada, and they 
were conſtantly diſturbed even on their own coaſts, 
The few ſhips that came from France, in order to 
compenſate the hazards they were expoſed to by the 
loſs of their commodities, ſold them at a very advan- 
ced price, and bought them at a very low one. By 


this means the produce decreaſed in value, the lands 


were but ill cultivated, the works neglected, and the 


ſlaves periſhing for want. Every thing was in a de- 
clining ſtate, and tending to decay. The peace at laſt 


reſtored the freedom of trade, and with it the hopes 


of recovering the ancient proſperity of the iſland. 
The event did not anſwer the pains that were taken 


Two years had not yet elapſed ſince the ceſſation 
of hoſtilities, when the colony loſt the contraband 


trade ſhe carried on with the American Spaniards. 


This revolution was not owing to the vigilance of 


the guarda-coftas. As it is more the intereſt of the 


traders to ſet them at defiance, than theirs to defend 
themſelves ; the former are apt to deſpiſe men who 
are ill paid to protect ſuch rights, or enforce ſuch 
prohibitions as are oftentimes unjuſt. The ſubſtitu- 


tion of regiſter ſhips to the fleets was the cauſe that 


confined the attempts of the ſmugglers within very nar- 
row limits. In the new ſyſtem, the number of ſhips 
was undetermined, and the time of their arrival uncer- 


tain, which occaſioned a variation in the price of 


commodities unknown before. From that time the 
ſmuggler, 


*% 


fix months, forty: privateers, ſitted out at St. Peter's, B 22 Kk 
ſpread themſelves about the latitudes of the Carribbee 
iſlands. They ſignaliſed themſelves in a manner Wor- 


Decay of | 


Martinico, 
and the 


| cauſe of it. 
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ſmuggler, who only engaged in this trade from the 
, certainty of a fixed and conſtant prefit, would no 

longer purſue it, when it did not. n * —_— 
valent to the riſques he ran.. 

Bor this loſs was not ſo ſenſibly felt Heads d. 
ny, as the hardſhips brought upon them by the mo- 
ther country. An unſkilful adminiſtration clogged 
the reciprocal and neceſſary connection between the 
iſlands and North America with ſo many formalities, 
that in 1755 Martinico ſent but four veſſels ta Ca- 
nada. The direction of the colonies, now committed 
to the care of avaricious and ignorant clerks, ſoon loſt 
its importance, ſunk into er a and x was _ 
tuted to venality,, M 

Bur the trade of Fane was not wo ſeed: by 
the decay of Martinico. The French found tradets 
in the road of St. Peter's, who purchaſed their car- 
goes at a good price, and ſent their ſnips home with 

expedition and richly laden; and they never inquired 
from what particular colony the conſumptions and 

produce aroſe. Even the negroes who were carried 
there were ſold at a high price; but few femained 
there. The greateſt part were ſent to the Granades, 
to Guadalupe, and even to the Neutral iſtands, which, 
notwithſtanding the unlimited freedom they enjoyed, 

preferred the ſlaves brought by the French, to thoſe 
the Engliſh offered, though apparently on better 
terms. They were convinced, from long experience, 
that the choſen negroes, who coſt the meſtyenriched | 
their lands, while the plantations did not fleuriſh"in 
the hands ef the mayemy en week, ur Ty 


e eren to Martinico. N a 14 

S ux had not yet repaired ker tefliveringae; 
; — off the debts which a ſeries of calamitieshad 
| K be _ to contract; when Wr, — 
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all ads: broke out afreſn. A ſeries of misfortunes Book 
for France, after repeated defeats" and loſſes, made XV. 
Martinico fall into the hands of the Engliſh. It was 
reſtored in July 1763; fixteen months after it had been 
cConquered ; but 2 — of all the neceſſary means 
of proſperity, that had made it of ſo much impor- 
tance. For ſome years paſt; the contraband trade 
carried! on co the | Spaniſh coaſts was almoſt entirely 
Joſt, - "The ceſſion of Canada had precluded all hopes 
of opening again a communication; which had only 
Peen interrupted; by temporary miſtakes. Ide pro- 
Auctions 'of tlie Granades, St. Vincent, and Domi- 
nica, which were now become Britiſh" dominions, 
eould no J6dger be brought into their harbours; and 
a new ragulation of the mother country; Which for- 
bad her haying any intereourſe 8 Guadalupe; left 
her no hopes from that quarter 
Tux colony thus deprived er erery ming; a8 it Preſent 
were, and deſtitute, nevertheleſs6ontained} at the laßt Barde 
ſurvey, which was taken on the firſt of "Jana | 
11 770, in che compaſs of twenty-eight pariſſies, 12,450 
White people of all ages and of both ſetes; 1814 
free blacks or mulattos 5 70,553 flaves; and 443 fu- 
gitive negroes. The number of births in 1766, was 
in the proportion of one in thirty among che white 0 
people, and of one in twehty-five among the blacks. | 
From this obſervation, if it were conſtant, it ſhould 
ſeem that the climate of America is much more” fa- 
vourable to the propagation of the Africans than of 
che Europeans; ſince the former multiply ſciil more 5 
in the labouts and hardſhips of ſlavery, than the latter — 9 
in the midſt of plenty and freedom. The conſequence : 
muſt be, that in proceſs of time the increaſe of blacks 7 
in Ameries witl ſurpaſs that of che white men; and, 15 
perhaps, at laſt wy 7 
Nn preſſo 
19 | | Tus 
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| of caſſia, and ſixty- one of arn otto 
land; there are 12,966 in wood; a en 


Auguſt, 1766, there were yr ſmall mne wy 


_ 6500 hundred and two trading veſſels, 177 116 quin- 


68, 518 quintals of coffee; 11,731 quintals of cocoa; 


of liqueurs; 234 hogſheads of molaſſes; &c. 451 
hair. All theſe productions together have been bought 


ſols (536, 631 l. 9s. 10d.) It is true, that the colony 
has received from the mother country to the amount 
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IT rx cattle of the colony conſiſts of 8283. horſes'or 
— 12, 376 head of horned cattle ;.* 975 Hogs; 
and 13,544 ſheep or goats. tf 1 bel 
_ DT rein proviſions are, 1), 930, 596 erhebe ; 
ſava; 35509, 048 banana-trees z 3 and 406 ſquares anda 
hall of melee lere, een 300 OE 

Tui plantations contain 11,444 ſquares of land; 
planted with ſugar ; 6,638, 57 coffee- trees; 87156 43 
cocoa trees; 1,764,807 cotton E 59,966 Es 


H xx meadows or ſavannahs take vp rg ſquank 


vated or forſaken; 551407 ra 

TRE plantations which, veins vie; — 
coca, and other things of leis importance, are 1615 
in number. There are but 286 for ſugar. They em- 
ploy 116 water-mills, twelve wind-mills, and 184 
turned by oxen. Before the hurricane of the 1th of 


fifteen ſugar- works mormuee.. | 
IN 1769 France imported from Martinies, ai 


tals of fine ſugar, and 12,579 quintals of raw ſugar; 


6,048 quintals of cotton; 2,518 quintals of caſſia; 
783 caſks of rum; 307 hogſheads of molaſſes; 1 50 
pounds of indigo ; 2147 pounds of preſerved fruits; 
forty-ſeven pounds of chocolate; 282 pounds of 
raſped tobacco; 494 pounds of rope-yarn ; 234 cheſts 


quintals of wood for dying; and 12, 108 hides in the 
in the colony itſelf, for 12, 265 862 livres. fourteen 


of I f13:449-436 livres ( $88,432, 168. W f 
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ture of things, muſt be added a terrible plague it hag 
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diſc 3" but part of this has been ſent away to the Spa- Bo 9 
niſh coaſts, and another part” bark been conveyed to Xu, 
the- Engliſh dettlermerits;7 s.. 
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ALL thoſe who from ments CatyintConbeiic 1 


ſor the inteteſt of: their country,-earinotſee," without 
regret, thatfo:excellent a colony as Martinico ſhould 
furniſh-ſo-ſmall+2 quantity of commodities, part of 
which even is brought frommotheri places. It is well 


known, indeed, chat the center, of the iſland; full of 


horrid: rocks, is unfit for the dultute of ſu ugar, Coffee; 
or. cotton ʒ that too much moiſture would be huttful 
nene productions; and that, "ſhould they e 
the: charges of carriage aeroſs mountains and preci 
pices.,would-abforb. the profits of the <erops: ** But 2 
this large ſpace meadows; would: turn to very good 
account. Nhe ſail is excellent for paſture and only 
wants the, attention of government to furniſſi the in- 
n neceſfaryiincreaſe of cattle both 
for labour and food. There are other ſpots bn the 
ifnd-where, the ſoil is ungrateful, Some Are Elter⸗ 


nately ſpoilt; by drought; and rain ſome are marſhyz 


and almoſt always overflowed by. the ſea. There are 55 
others here nothing will grow, except thoſe aquatic HOI 


plants known by the general name of mangroves; bur 
of various, {peciess: and very unlike each Other. In ned £233 


other. parte, the, ground is ſofſtony, that it cannot bs ee 
proved, by, labour, or ſa thuch-exhauſted;-rhavie is | 
not worth manysing- rad: ctznog bla briitreds” 

_. To, theſe inconveniences, which: ariſe: from the na- 


experienced from the ants 34 ſpecies of inſects for- 
merly unknown in America. Some. time ago they #5 
vaged Barbadoes in ſo terrible a manner, that it wis 
a Matter of, deliberation, whether that iſland; former 
ſo flouriſhingy.fhould not be evacuated. This cls 


r in 1709 * 
” — 
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BOOK began to he felt at Martiniea.- The-rdiſchief te in 
ul 2 fects. haye done to;ſeveral parts af the colon canE, 
I be deſcribed. All the uſeful vegetables have been dow | 

ſtroyed ; the quadrupeds haue been unable tu ſubliſt 
there; the largeſt trees have; been infeſted in ſuch d 
manner, that even che: lęaſt delicate birds wbuld not 
fix upon them. It rag not without the greateſt pro- 
cautions that the children: were preferytd: from bein 

devoured, that the women could be. fupportech xf 

they lay in, or that the men could ſubliſt. It 
apprebended that/this.numberleſs_ and devouring ras 
would ſpread. all over Martinico. Happily this for- 
midable ravage has been ſtopped in its beginning, and 
| ſeems, very ſenſibly: to be totally goingof ; hut the 
lands infected with this poiſon, yield: oni to the cul 
tivation of coffee, and: will not produce ſugar:- 
PRZV us to this evil, thoſe obſetvers who wet 
beſt acquainted with the colony, were generally of 
opinion: that its.plantations were fuſteptibie bf img 
proyrment, and might be increaſed about one fourth 
part. Its preſenti ſituations! far" from encouragin 
ſuch flattering hopds .. bs Hons 205 
Whether IHR proprietors of. he lands as 50nd" may * 
| the ſine of. divided inte four elafles, The tf are pollefied'of 3 
can be im- hundredizlarge ſugür plantations, e Which twelys 
proved? thouſand negroes are ertiployed:*' The conf have one 
hundred and fifty, worked! by nine thonſind Placks. 
The third claſs poſſeſs thirty, Wich dero thouſand 
| blacks: «The fourth, devoted ts the<xftate” df cof- 
ee, cotton, coca, and, Caſſava, wih efaploy twelve 
 thouſandinegrocec] The remaining flzves\of both ſexes 
are engaged in domeſtit ſervices, infiſliting, Gr in na 
vigetpml: . . t idr oa 49005 016d b2,. + 
Ins firſt claſs. bonds entirely l Nan eople“ 

- Their culture. is carried w the highelt aegtee of per- 
bechies, 2nd chen ars abi 5 pater in 
1 30d 1 hin 
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riſhing ſtate to which they have brought it. Even the 509 K 


expences they muſt be at for replacing deficieneies, 
are not ſo great as thoſe of the leſs wealthy planter, 
as the ſlaves born upon theſe plantations ſupply the 
plant of thoſe deſtroyed by time and labourr. 

Tux ſecond claſs, which is that of planters in 6257 


terred from it by fatal experience. Nothing can be 
more imprudent than the cuſtom of putting à great 


neſs thoſe: miſerable wretches are liable to; from 4 


tomed, and which they diſſ ie, cannot but diſg 


muſt pay to this training up of men for the cultivatĩ· 


of ſlaves every year Thus the ſecond claſs might ae 


that they; could not make uſe of it Without running 


„% T Ter wr ro oo 


* 


* 


matter of;;difficultyc fur thems ta be: able v0 ſubſiſtꝭ 


circumſtances; have but half the hands that would be 
neceſſary ta acquire a fortune equal to that of the 
opulent proprietors, If they were even able to buy 
the number of ſlaves they want, they would be de- 


number of freſſi negroes upon ac plantation. The fick 


change of climate: and diet; the: trouble of inuring 5 
them to a kind of labour to which they are not N ; 


planter, from the conftant-avd&1aborious attention bs | 


on of land. The moſt adtiveproprietor is he We id 
able to increaſe: his works by one ſixth of the number 


quire fiſteen hundred bios ent the net preduee 
of their lands would admit of it. Nut they muſi not 
expect to meet with credit. The merchants i in France 
do not i ſrem diſpaſed to truſtithem; and thoſe who 
circulated their Rock in the: calony, no ſooner found 


conſiderable riſques: e FER Wee 
4 to Ste Domiago. 6m an tad wolls ischen iv _ 
Tus third claksg nb eee . 
indigence, eannat change Their ſituation by any means: 
which the natural oaurſe aſitrade nam ſupply: At is 2 


The indulgence: of governmentf cam alone put them 1025 
a a flouriſhing. been e 3 ; 
4 ; uſctul. 


XIII. 
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IF Whether 
Martinico 
can be con- 
quered. 


balance of trade, about a million (43, Sol.) A ſeries 


r 
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uſeful to the ſtate, by lending them, without intereſt, 
the ſums they may want, to raiſe their plantations, 
This claſs might employ a greater number of freſh 


negroes than we have allotted 'to the ſecond without 


the ſame inconveniences; becauſe each planter: hav 
ing fewer ſlaves to look after, will be able 0 uy: a 


greater attention to thoſe he may purchaſe. Kio 


Tu fourth claſs, who are employed i cuilejvilidhe 
of leſs. importance-than:that of ſugar, do not ſtand in 
need of ſuch powerful helps, to recover that eaſe and 


plenty from which. they are fallen, by war, hurri- 


canes, and other misfortunes. Could theſe two laſt 


claſſes but make an acquiſition of fifteen hundred 


f{laves every year, it would be ſufficient to raiſe them 


to that degree of ngen to n theie: aue 
naturally intitles them. 


Tuus Martinico: might pee to revive * 


| ing plantations, -and- to recover the firſt ſ — to 


which her diligence. had raiſed her, if ſhe-could get a 
yearly. acceſſion of three thouſand negroes. But it is 
well known that ſhe is not in a condition to pay for 
theſe recruits. She owes the mother country, for 


of misfortunes has obliged her to borrow four millions 
(1/5, oool.) of the merchants ſettled in the town of 
St. Peter. The engagements ſhe has entered into on 
account of divided inheritances, and thoſe ſhe has 
contracted for the purchaſe of a number of plantati- 
ons, have made her inſolvent. This deſperate ſtate 
will neither allow her the means of ſoon recovering 
mmer ſituation, nor the — — Wat 


| e to die char ee e to 1 
But though there are a number of places Where the 
enemy may land, yet they will never make the attempt. 

leſs, — 


RAe! 
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lity of bringing up the artillery and ammunition, BOOK 
acroſs ſuch a rugged country to Fort Royal, which — 
defends the whole colony. It is in this latitude on- 
Iy that the enemy would fail 1 in order to make fuch 
an attempt. ** | 
In: the front of this ſtrong _ —.— place of | 

defence i is a famous harbour, ſituated on the ſide of a 

broad bay, that cannot be entered without 1 
tackings, which muſt decide the fate of any ſhip 
is forced to avoid an engagement. If ſhe happens 
be unrigged, or is a bad ſailor, or meets with ſome 
accident from the variations of the ſqualls of wind, 
the currents, or Whirlpools, ſhe will fall into wa 
hands of an aſſailant that is a better ſailor. The | 
riſon of. the fortreſs itſelf may become. a uſeleſs — 5 
inglorious ſpectator of the defeat of a whole ſqua- 
2 as it . often of ts. taking of eren \ 


. 955 ine * the harbour! is much e ac- 
count of the hulks of ſeveral ſhips that have been 
ſunk there, to keep out the Engliſh in the laſt war. 
Theſe veſſels have been taken up again; but it will 
ſtill require a conſiderable expence to remove the 
heaps of ſand which had gathered about them, and | 
to put the harbour in the ſame ſtate it was before. 
This work will not admit of any delay; for the port, 
though not very ſpacious, is the only one where ſhips 
of all rates ean winter; the only one where they can 
be ſupplied with maſts, ſails, cables, and excellent 
water, which is brought there from the diſtance of a 
league by a a. very re, e and wh ich ; 
may be eaſily procured WD: 

Ax enemy will always land near. to this bacbours 
and there is no poſibility of preventing them, what- 
ever precautions are taken. . The war could only be 

Carried on againſt them in the field; it could not be 
Vor, III. Aa conti- 


— oy 
* I . 4 7 * ye 


fend the ſoldiers, and ſuch of the inhabitants whoſe 
attachment to their cou 


1 354 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE. 
= BOOK continued for any time, and the people would Won 
0 de reduced to ſhut-themſchyes up in their fortificas 
8 tions. . 
. Tur bum dy ha 40 vetier fortification n 
3 Royal, where immenſe ſums had been buried through 
_ want of ſkill under /a ridge of mountains. All the 
M knowledge of the ableſt engineers has never been 
4s ſufficient to give any degree of ſtrength or ſolidity to 
| | works erected by chance, by the moſt 'un{kilful hands, 
= | and without any ſort of plan. They have been 
is obliged to content themſelves with adding a coveret. 
1 Way, a rampart and flanks, to ſuch parts of the place 
"MH as would admit of them: But the work of 'the'moft 
„ conſequence has been to cut into the rock, which ea- 
4 fily gives way; and to dig fubterrarievus rooms, which 


are airy, wholeſome, and fit to ſecure warlike ftores 
and proviſions ;' as alfo to fhelter'the ſick, and to de- 


ntry would infpire them with 
courage to defend che colony. It has been thought, 
that men who were ſure of finding a fafe retreat in 
theſe caverns, after having expofed their lives on the 
ramparts, would ſdon forget their fatigues, and face 
the enemy with freſh vigour. This idea was fortu- 
nate and ſenſible, and muſt have been ſuggeſted, if 
not by a patriotie government, at N ſome fen- 
fible and humane miniſter. 4 
Bur the bravery this muſt inſpire” could not be füt. 
ficient to preſerve a place which is commanded on 


tides. It was therefore thought adviſedble to fix up- 
on ſome more advantagedus ſituation and the point 
called Morne Garnier was choſen for this purpoſe, 
Wich is higher by thirty-five or forty feet than' the 
higheſt, tops of Patate, Tortenſon, 5 he Cartouche, 
all which overtoak Fort Rf Hen on ih LG 


> nen 
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Uo: this eminence a citadel has been raiſed, con- BO'o 
fiſting of four baſtions. The baſtions in front, the Ra. 
covered way, the. reſervoirs for water, the powder : 
magazines; all theſe means of defence are ready, and 
the reſt will ſoon be finiſhed. - The cazernes, and 
other neceſſary buildings, will foon complete the 
work. If even the redoubts and the batteries, in- 
tended to force the enemy to make their deſdent at a 
greater diſtance than Caſco bay, where they landed 
at the laſt invaſion; ſhould not be attended with the 

effect that is expected from them; yet ſtill the colony 
would be able to reſiſt about three, months. Fifteen 
hundred men will defend the Morne Garmier for 

or ſix and thirty days againſt an army of fiſteen thou- 
fand; and twelve hundred men will ſuſtain them 
ſelves for twenty or five and twenty. days in Fort 
Boyal, which cannot be attacked till Garnier has been .. 
taken. This is all that can be expected from an ex- 
pence of ſeven or eight ee W 1 # 
San on an average.) 5 

Tnosx, who are of opitiian that the, nern ens 

6ught to protect the colonies, think that ſo conſi- 
derable an expence has been miſapplied. As it was 
not poſſible, in their opinion, to erect fortifications 
and to build ſhips at the ſame time ; the preference 
ought to have been given to the latter, as being in- 
diſpenſably neeeſſary. Eſpecially if the impetuoſity | 
in the character of the French diſpoſes them to at- 
tack rather than to defend, | they ought ſooner to de- 
ſtroy than erect fortreſſes; or none but ſhips ſhould 

be built, thoſe moveable ramparts which carry war 
with them, inſtead of waiting for it. Any power that 
aims at trade, and: the eſtabliſhment of colonies, muſt 
have ſhips, which bring in men and wealth, and in- 
22 population and circulationz: whereas baſtions 
and ſoldiers are only fit to conſume men and-provis 
a Aa 2 
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experienced 
by the 
French who 
Rrſt ſettled 
at Guada- 


lupe. 


Calamities 


oP 
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ſions. All that the court of Verſailles: can — 


from the expence ſhe has incurred at Martinico, is, 
that if the iſland ſhould be attacked by the only ene- 
my ſhe has to fear, there will be time enough to re- 
lieve her. The Engliſh proceed flowly in a ſiege; 
they always go on by rule, and nothing diverts them 
from completing any werks that concern the ſafety 


of the aſſailants ; for they eſteem the life of a ſoldier 


of mere - conſequenee, than the loſs of time. This 


maxim, ſo ſenſible in itſelf, is, perhaps, miſapplied 


in the deſtructive climate of America; but it is the 
maxim of a people, whoſe ſoldiers are engaged in ther. 
ſervice of the ſtate, not mercenaries paid by the 
prince. But whatever be the future fate of Marti» 
nico: it: ĩs now Kine to —_— into che preſent 4. 
n ol to now 101 Fs 
* TiiIs iſland, which is of an irregular-form, 11 
be about eighty leagues in circumference. It is die 
vided: in two parts by à ſmall arm of the ſea, which 
is not above two leagues long, and from fifteen to 
forty: fathom broad. This canal, known by che 
name of the ſalt river, is neee ous ll only, 
ourgy vellels of fifty tons burthen. ©1942 16. 2 0 
THAT: part of the iſland which e its name to: 
the whole. colony; is, towards the center, full of 
gy rocks, and ſo cold that nothing will grow 
there but fern, and ſome uſeleſs ſnrubs covered with 
moſs. On the top of theſe rocks, à mountain calls; 
ed la Soupbriere, or the Brimiſtone mountain; riſes to 
an immenſe height into the; middle region of the air. 

It exhales, through various openings, a thick black 
iImoke, intermixed with parks tliat ars viſible by 
night. From all theſe: hills flow numberleſs ſprings, 
which fertilize the plains below, and moderate the 
burning heat of the climate by a refreſhing ſtream; 
fo celebrated, that the ry * _ 


not 
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their proviſion with this pure and ſalubrious water. 
Such is that part of the iſland properly called/Gua- | 
dalupe. That which is commonly called Grand 


357 


to touch at the wind ward iſlands, had orders to renew BO d K 


s a 


Terre, has not been ſo much favoured by nature. 
It is, indeed, leſs rugged; but it wants ſprings and / 


rivers. The fold ; is not ſo fertile, or cher climate © 


wholeſome or ſo pleaſant. 


No European nation had yet i poſſeſtan'sf 
this iſland, when five hundred. and fifty Frenchmen, 
led on by two gentlemen named Loline and Dupleflis, 
arrived there from Dieppe on the 28th of June, 1635. 
They had been very imprudent in their preparations. 
Their proviſions were ſo ill choſen, that they were 
ſpoilt in the paſſage; and they had ſhipped ſo few, 
that they were exhauſted in two months. They were 
ſupplied with none from the mother - country. St. 
Chriſtopher's, whether from ſcarcity or deſign, re- 
fuſed to ſpare them any; and the firſt attempts in 
huſbandry they made in the country, could not as 


yet afford any thing. No reſource was left for the 
colony but from the ſavages; but the ſuperfluities 


of à people, who cultivate but little, and therefore 


had never laid up any ftores, could not be very conſi- 
derable. The new comers, not content with what 


the ſavages might freely and voluntarily bring, came 
to a reſolution to plunder them; and hoſtilities com- 
menced on the 16th of Jamiary,! 1636. 1 *1f3 02 

TRE Caribs, not thinking themſelves in a condir 
tion openly to reſiſt an enemy who had ſo much the 
advantage from the ſuperiority of their arms, de- 
ſtroyed their on proviſions and plantations, and re- 
tired to Grand Terre, or to the neighbouring iſlands. 
From thence the moſt deſperate came over to the 


iſland from which they had been driven, and con- 
| e n in the thiekeſt parts of the foreſts. 


In 
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In the night, they burned the houſes and deſtroyed . 


"kind of war. The coloniſts were reduced to graze 


alliance which unites all mankind, | 
tune and compaſſion, 


ſome diſcontented coloniſts from St. 'Chriſtopher's, 


"a, 


been flaves at Algiers, held in abhorrence the hands 
chat had broken their fetters ; and all of them curſed 
their exiſtence. It was in this manner that they aton- 


wages at the end of the year 1640. When we con- 


in an invaded iſland, proved a powerful incitement 


1 commit 3 — ſoil the 
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In the day-time they ſhot with their poiſoned arrows, 
or knocked down with their clubs, all the French 
-who' were ſcattered about for hunting and fiſhing. 


the plantations of their unjuſt ſpoilers. 
A DREADEFUL famine was the conſequence of this 


in the fields, to eat their own excrements, and to dig 
up dead bodies for their ſubſiſtence. Many who had 


ed for the crime of their invaſion, till the govern- 
ment of Aubert brought about a peace with the ſa- 


nder the injuſtice of the hoſtilities which the Euro- 
peans have committed all over America, we are almoſt 
tempted to rejoice at their misfortunes, and at all the 

udgments that purſue thoſe inhuman oppreſſors. 

e are ready, from matives of humanity, to re- 
nounce the ties that bind us to the inhabitants of 
our own hemiſphere, change our connections, and 
contract beyond the ſeas with the ſayage Indians an 
| it of misfor- 


Tn remembrance, EINE of bardiitps and 


to the cultivation of. all. articles of immediate neceſ- 
ſity; which afterwards induced an attention to thoſe 
of 2 conſumed in the mother- country. The 

few inhabitants who had eſcaped the calamities they 
had drawn upon themſelves, were ſoon joined by 


by Europeans fond of novelty, by ſailors tired of na- 
vigation, and by: ſome! fra-captaind, whe prudently 


trea 


ing from jealouſies of authoxity, often diſturbed the 
quiet of the planters. The adventurers who went 
over to the windward iſlands, diſdaining a land that 


roads it abounds with. The protection of thoſe in- 
trepid pirates, brought to that ifland all the traders 


ragements that way. 
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treaſures they had ſaved from the dangers of the ſea, B 9:0 K 
But ſtill the proſperity of Guadalupe was ſtopped, or =P 


' impeded by obſtacles ariſing from its ſituation. 


Tx facility with which the pirates from the neigh- = —_ 
bouring iſlands could carry off their cattle, their jupe makes 
ſlaves, their very crops, frequently brought them no great 


. . 8 eſs, 
into a very deſperate ſituation. Inteſtine broils, ariſ- N 


was fitter for agriculture than for naval expeditions, 


were eaſily drawn to Martinico, by the convenients 


who flattered themſelves that they might buy up the 
ſpoils of the enemy at a low price, and all the plant- 
ers who thought: they might fafely give themſelves / 
up to peaceful labours. This quick population could 
not fail of introducing the civil and military govern- 
ment of the Caribbee iſlands into Martinico. From 
that time, the French miniſtry attended more feri- 
ouſly to this than to the other colonies, which were 
not ſo immediately under their direction; and, hear- 
ing chiefly of this iſland, they turned all their encou- 


— 


IT was in conſequence of this preference, that in 
1700 the number of inhabitants in Guadalupe amount. 
ed only to 3,825 white people; 325 ſavages, free ne- 
groes, mulattoes; and 6,725 ſlaves, many of whom 
were Caribs. Her cultures were reduced to 60 ſmall 
plantations of ſugar, 66 of indigo, a little cocoa, 
and a conſiderable quantity 'of cotton. The cattle 
amounted to 1, 620 horſes and mules, and 3,699 head 
of horned cattle. This was the fruit of ſixty years 
labour. But her future progreſs was as rapid as her 
firſt attempts had been flaw © © © 
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and 1,219 of potatoes 
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Ar the end of the year 1755, the colony was peo- 
| pled with 9,643 whites, 41,140 ſlaves of all ages 
and of both ſexes. Her ſaleable commodities were 
the produce of 334 ſugar plantations ; 15 plots of in- 


digo; 46, 840 ſtems of cocoa ;z 11,700 of tobacco; 


2,257,725 of coffee; 12,748,447 of cotton. For 
her proviſion ſhe had 29 ſquares of rice or maize, 
or yams; 2,028,520 banana 
trees; and 32,577,950 trenches of caſſava. Theſe 
details are the moſt eſſential parts of the hiſtory of 


America, ſo far as it concerns Europe, Cato the 
_ Cenſor would have recorded them; and Charlemagne 
would have read them. Who then can be aſhamed 


to attend to them? Let us therefore purſue theſe 


The Engli 
conquer 
Guadalupe, 
and raiſe 


the iſland to 


the greateſt 
degree of 
proſperity, 


uſeful diſquiſitions. The cattle of Guadalupe con- 


ſiſted of 4,946 horſes; 2,924 mules; 125 aſſes; 
13,7 16 head of horned cattle ; 11,162 ſheep or goats; 
and 2,444 hogs. Such was the ſtate of Guadalupe 
when it was on = the Engliſh in the mou 


of April 1759. | 
France lamented this loſs ; z but the N had 


reaſon to comfort themſelves for this diſgrace. Dur- 


ing a ſiege of three months, they had ſeen their plan- 


tations deſtroyed, the buildings that ſerved to carry 


on their works burnt down, and. ſome of their ſlaves 


carried off. Had the enemy been forced to retreat 
after all theſe devaſtations, the iſland was ruined, 
Deprived of all aſſiſtance from the mother- country, 
which was not able to ſend her any ſuccours, and 
expecting nothing from the Dutch, who on account 


of their neutrality came into her roads, becauſe ſhe 
had nothing. to offer them in exchange, ſhe could 
never have ſubſiſted till the enſuing harveſt. 9 

THE conquerors delivered them from theſe appre- 
henfions. The Engliſh, indeed, are no merchants in 
their colonies, The A of lands, who moſtly 
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reſide in Europe, ſend their repreſentatives whatever B a9 K 
they want, and draw the whole produce of the eſtate En 
by the return of their ſhip. An agent ſettled in ſome 49-4 
ſea-port of Great-Britain, is intruſted with the fur- 
niſhing the plantation, and receiving the produce. 
This was impraQticable at Guadalupe; and the con- 
querors in this reſpe& were obliged to adopt the 
cuſtom of the conquered. The Engliſh, informed 
of the advantage the French made of their trade with 
the colonies, haſtened, in imitation of them, to ſend 
their ſhips to the conquered iſland ; and ſo multiplied 
their expeditions, that they overſtocked the market, 
and ſank the price of all European commodities. 
The coloniſt bought them at a very low price, and, 
in conſequence of this plenty, obtained long delays 
for the payment. e 
To this credit, which was neceſſary, was ſoon add- 
ed another ariſing from ſpeculation, which enabled ö 
the colony to fulfil its engagements. A great num- 
ber of negroes were carried thither, to haſten the 
growth and enhance the value of the plantations. It 
has been ſaid in various memorials, all copied from 
each other, that the Engliſh had ſtocked Guadalupe 
with 30,000, during the four years and three months 
that they remained maſters of the iſland. The re- 
giſters of the cuſtom houſes, which may be depend- 
ed on, as there could be no inducement for an impo- 


ſition, atteſt that the number was no more than 18,721. 


This was ſufficient to give the nation well-grounded 
hopes of reaping great advantages from their new 
conqueſt, But their ambition was fruſtrated, and 
the colony, with its dependencies, was reſtored to its 
former poſſeſſors in July 1763. Wm, 


By the dependencies of Guadalupe, muſt be un- 
derſtood ſeveral ſmall iſlands; which, being included 6 
in the diſtrict of her juriſdiction, fell with her into 
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BOOK the hands of the Engliſh. Such is the 

Au., which ſeems to have been detached from N 
by the ſea, and is only ſeparated by a ſmall Hh 
It is a kind of rock, where nothing will grow but 
cotton. It is uncertain at what time it was firſt in- 
habited, but this little ſettlement is certainly not of 
Jong Banding. . 

Tux Saints, three leagues diſtant from G 
are two very ſmall iflands, which, with another yet 
ſmaller, make a triangle, and have a. tolerable har- 
bour. Thirty Frenchmen, were ſent thither in 1648, 
but were ſoon driven away by an exceſſive drought, 
which dried up their only ſpring, before they had 
time to make any reſervoirs. A ſecond attempt was 
made in 1652, and laſting plantations were made, 
which now yield fifty thouſand weight of r and 
ninety thouſand of cotton. 

Ts is inconſiderable, but it is more chan the 
produce of St. Bartholomew, which was peopled with 
fifty Frenchmen in 1648. They were all maſlacred 
in 1656 by a troop of Caribs from St. Vincent and 
Dominica, and not replaced till a conſiderable time 

after, In 1753 the coloniſts were no more than 170 
in number, and their whole fortune conſiſted in 54 
flaves, and 64,000 cocoa trees. Since the laſt peace, 
the population of the white people has amounted to 
400, and that of the blacks to 500. The plantations 
have increaſed in the ſame proportions. The ſoil of 
this ſmall iſland is very hilly, and extremely barren ; | 
but it has the convenience of a good harbour. The 
wretchedneſs of the inhabitants is ſo well known, 
that the Engliſh privateers, which frequently put in 

\ there during the late wars, have always paid punctu- 

\ ally for what few refreſhments they could ſpare them, 
though the miſerable inhabitants were too weak to 

compel them. There is then * humanity left 
even 
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even in the breaſt of enemies and pirates; man is not BY OK 
naturally cruel ; and only becomes ſo from fear or.... 
intereſt. The armed pirate, who plunders a veſſel 5 
richly laden, is not deſtitute of equity, nor even of 
compaſſion for a ſet of poor defenceleſs iſlanders. 
MARIGALANTE was wreſted from her natural in- 
habitants, in 1648. The French, who had forcibly 
taken poſſeſſion of it, were long annoyed by the ſa- 
vages of the neighbouring iſlands, but at laſt are left 
peaceable poſſeſſors of a land they have cultivated, 
after they had depopulated it. This iſland is not 
large, but fruitful ; it cultivates twenty-one ſugar 
plantations, 7,000 cocoa trees, 562, 700 ſtems of cof- 
fee, and 4,621,700 of cotton. If theſe frequent com- 
putations are tireſome to an indolent reader, who is 
not fond of taking account of his income, leſt he 
ſhould find he muſt ſet bounds to his expences, it is 
to be hoped they will be leſs ſo to political calculat- 
ors, who find the exact meaſure of the ſtrength of a 
ſtate in the population and produce of lands, and are 
by theſe means the better enabled to compare the na- 
tural reſources of the ſeveral nations. It is only by 
an exact regiſter of this kind that we can judge of 
the preſent ſtate of the maritime and trading powers 
that have ſettlements in America. In this caſe, ac- 
curacy conſtitutes the whole merit of the work ; and 
the reader muſt excuſe inelegance in favour of real 
utility. The public is already ſufficiently amuſed and 
impoſed upon by eloquent and ingenious deſcriptions 
of diſtant countries; it is now time to inveſtigate 
truth, to compare the ſeveral hiſtories of theſe coun- 
tries, and to find out what they now are, rather than 
what they were formerly. For the hiſtory of what 
is paſt is of little more conſequence to the preſent 
age, than the hiſtory of what is to come. Let us 
then again be permitted to obſerve, that no one 
. n ſhould 
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Book ſhould think it ſtrange, that we ſo often repeat the 


XIII. 


numeration of negroes and cattle, of lands and their 
produce; in a word, that we ſhould ſo frequently 
enter into diſquiſitions which may appear dry, but 
are in fact the natural foundations of ſociety. Why 
then ſhould we be diſguſted at ſeeing theſe things in 
a work which ſhews us our riches? Let us, there- 
fore, reſume the ſubject, and compute the wealth of 
Guadalupe, 

By the ſurvey taken in 1767, this iſland, including 
the ſmaller ſettlements above-mentioned, - contains 


11, 863 white people of all ages, and of both ſexes; 


752 free blacks and mulattoes; 72, 761 flaves ; which ] 
makes in all a population of 85, 376 ſouls. 

Txt cattle conſiſts of 5,060 horſes; 4,854 mules; 
111 aſſes; 17,378 head of horned cate; ; 14,895 
ſheep or goats; and 2, 669 hogs. The proviſion is 


30, 476, 218 trenches of caſſava; 2, 819, 262 banana 
trees; 2,118 e of land N with yams and 


potatoes. 
Tre plantations contain 72 arnotto trees; 327 of 


caſſia; 13,292 of cocoa; 55881, 176 of coffee; | 


12,156,769 of cotton; 21,474 ſquares of land 


planted with ſugar-canes, he woods occupy 


22,097 ſquares of land. There are 20,247 in 
meadows; and 6, 405 are. uncultivated or forſaken. 
Only 1,582 plantations grow cotton, coffee, and 
proviſions, Sugar is made but in 401. Theſe ſu- 


gar works employ 140 water-mills, 263 turned by 


oxen, and 11 windmills, 

TRE produce of Guadaloupe, include what is 
poured in from the ſmall iſlands under her 5 
ought to be very conſiderable. But in 1768, it 


yielded to the mother- country no more than 140,418 


quintals of fine ſugar; 23,603 quintals of raw ſugar; 
, 349205 quintals of VOY 11,95 5 — of e cotton; 
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436 quintals of cocoa; 1,884 quintals of ginger .;. 


2,529 quintals of logwood; 24 cheſts of ſweet-- 


meats ; 165 cheſts of liqueurs; 34 caſks of rum; 
and 1, 202 undreſſed ſkins. All theſe commodities 
were ſold in the colony only for 7, 103, 838 livres, 
(310,7921. 18s. zd.) and the merchandiſe it has re- 


ceived from France has coſt. but. 4,523,884 livres, 


(197,9191. 188. 6d.) It is eaſy to judge from hence 


how great a part of the produce has been fraudulently 


exported, ſince it is known, that the crops of Guada- 
lupe are more plentiful than. thoſe of Martinico. 


Tx reaſons for this ſuperiority are obvious. 8 : 
dalupe employs a greater number of ſlaves pron: the 


plantations than Martinico, which being at the ſame 
time an iſland that trades, and is concerned in plan- 


tations, conſequently employs many of her negroes;. 
in the towns and in the navigation. There are fewer ; 
children in Guadalupe, becauſe. the | freſh negroes. 
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brought to the new-erected works, are all adults, or 


at leaſt able to work, and the black women ſeldom 
breed till. che ſecond year after their arrival in Ame». 


rica. This may be owing to the change of climate 
and food affecting their conſtitutions, or, poſſibly, to 
a kind of; reſerve which they are more ſuſceptible of 
than they are generally thought to be. Laſtly, a great 
many of 9 blacks have been placed upon freſh. 


lands; and ground newly cleared always yields x more 


than that which i is exhauſted by long tillage. my 
Bur, if we may truſt to ſome obſervers, the « —— | 


ny muſt expect that her plantations will decreaſe... | | 
They maintain that-part of the iſland properly called 


Guadalupe had long fince attained to the utmoſt de- 


gree of inceraſe; and the Grand Terre, almoſt all of 
which is newly cleared, affords three fifths of the 
produce of the whole ſettlement... But it is impoſ- 


ſidle that this part of the iſland can preſerve that 
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flouriſhing ſtate, to which it has caſually arrived. 
The land is naturally barren, already exhauſted by 
forced culture, and the more expoſed to the droughts 


fo common in this climate, as there is hardly a tree 
left. Beſides, the cultivation of it is attended with 


difficulty and expence, and the crops can only be 


kept up by a daily increaſe of labour and expence, 
and by conſtantly returning into the rr the net 
produce of each harveſt. 

Yer many are of opinion that Guadalupe may 
augment her income by one ſixth, and that the time 
of this increaſe is near at hand. The colony has no 
conſiderable debts. Having fewer wants than the 
richer iſlands, where affluence has long ſince increaſed 


the deſires and taſte of enjoyment, the inhabitants 


can fpare the more for the improvement of their 
lands. Their ſituation, in the midſt of the Engliſh 


and Dutch ſettlements, gives them an opportunity of 


running a fourth part of their ſugars and cottons, at 
2 higher price than they would ſell for to the French 
captains; to purchaſe ſlaves and other articles in ex- 


change at a cheaper rate. From theſe concurring 


Changes 
male in the 
ad miniſtra- 
tion of Gua- 
dalupe, ſince 
it has been 
reſtored to 
the domi- 
nion of 
France. 


_ Eircumftances, it is not unlikely that Guadalupe will 


ſoon riſe of herſelf to the greateſt profperity, with- 


out affiſtance, and notwithſtanding: the- reftraints go- 
vernment has impoſed upon it. | 


Tax ftouriſhing ſtate to which Guadalupe had 
been raiſed by the Engliſh, when they reſtored it at 
the peace, excited a general furpriſe. It was beheld 

7 the mother country with that kind of conſidera- 
tlon'and reſpe& which opulence inſpires. Hitherto, 
this, as all the other windward iſlands, kad been 


ſbborAinage to Martinico. It was reſted from this 


dependence, by appointing: a governor and an intend- 


ant to preſide over it. Theſe new admimiſtrators, 


delrods of fi; gnalizing thelr arrival by ſome innova- 
tion, 
0 


Hai inftead of Ks the Evtnitiodities of this BOOK 2 
iſland to be diſpoſed of through the uſual channel, , 
laid a plan for conveying” them directly to Europe. 
This ſcheme was by no means diſagreeable to the 
inhabitants, who owed Martinico two millions of 
livres, (87, 500l.) which they were not ready to pay; 
and it was contrived' that the miniſtry at home ſhould 
adopt it. From chat time all intercourſe was ſtrictly 
prohibited between the two colonies, which became 
as great ſtrangers to each other, as as if they had be- 
longed to rival, or even to hoſtile powers. 
Tux immediate connections of Guadalupe with 
France had been hitherto 'confined> to fix'or ſeven 
ſhips every year. This number was increaſed; but 
not ſufficiently to enable the colony to diſpoſe: of the 
whole of her produce FTuhis feheme was too hat 
carried into drevetibo. -* Ir ſhould have been done 
very gradually, and with much cautien; for, cer- 
tainly, moſt innovations in politics: require te be in- 
trodueed and conducted with moderation. Phe har- 
bours of Guadalupe are but bad, the coaſting' trade 
difficult, and the goods: frequently-damaged in load- 
ing and hitter Lig "Theſe and other reaſons had de- 
terred the merehants of the mother- country from 

opening a direct trade with the colony, notwithſtand- 
ing the inconveniences and charges attending an in- 5 
direct one. There was a degree of prejudice in this; 
but many precautions were neceſſary to induce them 

to get ric of t. It was heceſſary to intioe European 

ſhips to come to the colony by ſome privileges ant 
indulgencies, which might balunce the diſadyantages 

_ that kept them away. With this kind of manage- 
ment the intended revolution would hare 
brought about gradually and inſenſibly. In ſhort, 
the French ſhips ſhould have been encouraged, in 

| ry to krep off „ not _— of 

arti- 
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Martinico driven away, to bring in the French thipss | 


which might poſſibly never arrive. 

Such was the commercial intereſt. ſingly in 
ed; but, perhaps, it might come in competition with 
political intereſts of much greater amn. This 
is what we ſhall now examine. 


FRANCE has hitherto been n effeclually _ 
8 her own colonies, or to annoy thoſe of her 
moſt formidable rival. This double advantage can 


only be procured, by a navy equal to that of a. power, 


which openly declares: itſelf. her natural enemy. Till 


that period arrives, which, from her preſent. ſituation, 
ſeems. to be more and more remote, it concerns her, 


at leaſt, to put her colonies in America in a condition 


to provide for themſelves in caſe of a war. This they 
were able to do when Martinico Was the genter of 


all the windward ſettlements. From this iſland, full 


of traders, and ſeamen, and the moſt happily. ſituated 
of all the French iſlands, with regard to the winds 
that blow in theſe latitudes, were ſent out conſtant 
ſupplies of men, arms, and proviſions, which reached 
the other colonies in twenty- four hours, with a mo- 
ral certainty of not being intercepted, notwithſtand- 


ing the multiplicity and ſtrength of $96, ſquadrons 


deſtined to cut off this communication 4 
Non was this all. Swarms of privateers, ſent —_ 
from:Martgoico, made it impoſſible for the. Britiſh 


trade to be carried on without a convoy; and as the 
convoys could not be regularly and continually pro- 
vided, ſo as to bring a conſtant ſupply to a climate 


where proviſions will not keep long, the Engliſh 
illands were often reduced to great ſcarcity. The 
provinces of North-America endeavoured, it is true, 


to make up this deficiency j but the cargoes ſold fo 
cheap, that they could not afford a convoy; ſo that 
the French privateers were certain of carrying off 

«73 1 | | | | i l A two 
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And, indeed, all the vigilance and/{kill of the Eng- 
. liſh cond not prevent the Martinico privateers, dur- 


ing the laſt war, from taking fourteen Nane veſ- 


ſels. + Skit 

dalupe had its ſhare, and Which greatly contributed 
to the victualling of both iſlands, and to diſtreſs the 
enemy's ſettlements, will be loſt by che ſeparation 
made between the colonies by the mother · country. 
Neither merchants, ſeamen, nor ſtationed ſhips, will 
be any more ſeen there; and, if a war ſhould; break 
out, there will be no fitting out the ſmalleſt arma- 
ment in thoſe parts. It is the buſineſs of the court 
of Verſailles to judge whether the direct navigation 
from the ports of France to n en 44 
ſate for ſo great a ſacriſice. 


Bur can France be effared- of: enjoying a wg nn 


* quiet poſſeſſion of this iſland? If the enemy that 
might attack the colony, choſe only to plunder the 
Grand Terre, and to carry off the ſlaves and cattle 


from thence, it would be impoſſible to prevent them, 
or even to retaliate upon them, unleſs an army were 


oppoſed to them. Fort Lewis, which defends this 
part of the ſettlement, is but a. wretched ſtar· fort, 


incapable of much reſiſtance. All that could poſſi- 


bly be expected would be to prevent the devaſtation 
from extending any further... The nature of the 
country preſents ſeveral ſituations, ſome more favour- 
able than others, by which the progreſs of an aſſail- 
ant may be ſecurely ſtopped, whatever his courage or 
his forces may be. He would, therefore, be forced 
to reimbark and proceed to theattack of what is he 
poly called Guadalupe. 

Ins landing of the en could be effected. n no- 
where but at the bay of the Three Rivers, and at 
Vo ol. III. | —_ that 


Arz theſe „ in which a- 
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the defence 
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* 0 O * that of the Bailiff; or rather theſe two places would 
be moſt favourable to the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe; 


becauſe they would bring him nearer than any other 


to Fort St. Charles of the Baſſeterre, where he would 


have leſs difficulties to encounter. 

Lux the enemy chuſe whichever of theſe „ 
they pleaſe, they will find nothing more than a ſpot 
covered with trees, interſected with rivers, hollow 
ways; narrow paſſes, and ſteep aſcents, which they 
muſt march over expoſed to the French fire. When, 
by the ſuperiority of their forces, they have ſur- 


mounted theſe difficulties, they will be topped by 


the eminence of the great camp. This is a plat- 


form furrounded by nature with the river Galleon, - 
and with dreadful ravines, to which art has added 


parapets, barbettes, flanks, and embraſures, to direct 
the artillery in the moſt advantageous manner. This 


© intrenchment, though formidable, muſt be forced. 
It is not to be imagined that an intelligent general 
would ever leave ſuch a poſt as this behind him: his 


convoys would be too much expoſed, and he could 


14 not get up what would be neceſſary for carrying on 


the Gy of 1 Se Varies without. yo I 
yl 

"Tr thoſe who! were firlt employed in | fortifing 
Giiddalupe, had underſtood the art of war, or even 
been only engineers, they would not have failed chuſ- 


ing the poſition between the river Cenſe and the ri- 


ver Galleon, for erecting their fortifications. The 


place then would have had towards the ſea-ſide a 


front, that would have ineloſed a harbour capable of 
containing forty fail of ſhips, which would have an- 
noyed the enemy's fleet, without being themſelves in 
the leaſt expoſed. The fronts towards the riders 


Galleon and Cenſe would have been inacceſſible, be- 


ing placed upon the W of two very 1 75 aſcents. 
Tb 
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The fourth front would have been the only place B 28 K 
open to an attack; and it would have been an eaſy — 
matter to ſtrengthen that as much as mi ight have 
been thought proper. 
Bx chuſing the preſent clan of fort St, Charles, 
the works, which were conſtructed there, ought at 
leaft to have flanked each other from the ſea and from 
the heights. But the principles of fortification were 
ſo much neglected, that the fire was pointed entirely | 
in a wrong direction, that the internal works were in 
all parts open to the view, and that the revetements 
might be battered from the bottom. 

Sucn was the condition of Fort St. Charles, 3 
in 1764 it was thought proper to put it in a ſtate of 
defence. Perhaps, it might have been beſt to deſtroy 
it totally, and to place the fortifications on the po- 
ſition juſt pointed out. It was however thought ne- 
ceſſary to cover the bad fort conſtructed by unſkilful 
perſons, with out-works; adding two baſtions to- 
wards the ſea- ſide; a good covered-way, which goes 
all round, together with a glacis, partly cut and part- 
ly in a cnntle ſlope ; two large places of arms with 

re- entering angles, having each a good redoubt, and 
behind theſe good tenailles, with caponieres and poſ- 
terns of communication with the body of the place 3 
two redoubts, one on the prolongation of the capi- 
tal of one of the two places of arms, and the other 
at the extremity of an excellent intrenchment made 
along the river Galleon, the platform of which is de- 
fended by the cannon from another intrenchment 
made on the top of the bank of the other ſide of the 
ſame river; large and deep ditches, a reſervoir for 
water, and a powder magazine, bomb proof; in a 
word, a ſufficient quantity of works under ground to 
lodgy a third part of the garriſon. All theſe. out- 
works wel contrived being added to the fort, will 
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to weſt, by a ridge of mountains 
woods, which, rifin ng 3 exhibit the fineſt 


mountains were covered with valuable woods, and 
the 
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enable an active and experienced commander to hold 
out 4 fiege of two e and perhaps more. But 
whatever may be the reſiſtance that Guadalupe can 
oppoſe to the attacks of the enemy, it is nie to 
paſs on to St. Domingo. | 

Tas iftand is fixty Jeagues in length; its main 
breadth is about thirty; . and its circumference three 


"> St. Domin- hundred and fifty, or ſiæ htthdred in coaſting round 


the ſeveral bays. It is parted lengthways, from eaſt 
covered with 


proſpect imaginable: everal of theſe mountains 
were formerly full of mines, and, perhaps, are fo till; 

others are fit for culture. Almoft all of them folth 
delicious and temperate vallies; but in the plains, 
where tlie ſoil is very fertile, the air is fo © ſcorching 
Hot as to be almoſt intolerable, eſpecially in thoſe 
places by the ſea-fide where the coaſt runs narrow, 
between the water and the back of the mountains 


and is expoſed to a Wddble egectiön of "the fun, 


both from the rocks and the waves. 
SPAIN was the ſole proprietor of this 14s poſ- 


ſeſſion, when ſome Englimn and French, who. bad 


been driven out of St. Chriſtopher's, e refuge 
there in 1640. Though the ſouthern batt, Where 
they firſt ſettled, was in a manner forfaken, they 
conſidered, that being liable to be attacked by a com- 
mon enemy, it was but prudent to ſecure a retreat. 
For this purpoſe they pitched upon Tortuga, a ſmall 
iſland within two leagues of the great one; and ten- 
ty five Spaniards, who were left to guard it, retired 
on the firſt ſummons. 
Tux adventurers of both nations, don abſolute 
maſters of an iſland eight leagues long and two broad, 
found a pure air, but no river, and few ſprings. The 
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the fertile plains only wanted the hand of the culti- 
vator, The northern coaſt appeared to be inacceſſi- 
ble; but the ſouthern had an excellent harbour com- 
manded by a rock, whigh required only a battery of 
cannon to "Ag the entrance of the iſland. | 
Tunis happy ſituation ſoon brought to Tortuga a 


multitude of thoſe people who are in ſearch either of 


fortune or liberty. The moſt moderate applied them- 
ſelves to the culture of tobacco, which grew into re- 
pute, while the more active went to hunt the buffa- 
loes at St. Domingo, and ſold their higes to the 


Dutch, The moſt intrepid went out to cruize, and 


performed ſuch bold exploits as will he Jeſs remem- 
bered. | 


This ſettlement alarmed che court af Madrid. 


Judging by the loſſes they bag already ſuſtained, of 
the misfortune; they had ſtill to expect, they gaye or- 
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ders for the deſtruction of the new colony. . The 


general of the. galleons choſe, for executing his 
commiſſion, the time when the braye inhabitants of 
Tortuga were out at ſea or a hunting, and with that 


barbarity which was then ſo familiar to his nation, 
carried off or put to the ſword all thoſe who were left 
at home. He then withdrew, without leaving any 
garriſon, fully perſuaded that ſuch a precaution was 


needleſs, after the vengeance he had taken. But he 
ſoon found that cruelty | is not the method * ſecure 
dominion. 

Tux adyenturers, informed of what had paſled at 
Tortuga, and hearing at the ſame time that a body 
of five hundred. men, deſtined to barraſs them, was 
getting ready at St. Domingo, judged that the only 


way to eſcape the e . ruin, was to put * end 


to that anarchy in which they lived. They, there 
fore, gave up perſonal independence to ſocial fafety, 


and made choice of one Willes to be At their head ; 3 


an 
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BOO * an Engliſhman who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 


many.occafions by his prudence and valour. Under 
the guidance of this chief, at the latter end of 1638, 
they retook an iſland which they had poſſeſſed for 
eight years, ou fortified it, that they might not loſe 
it again. 
TE French ſoon felt the effects of national par- 
tiality. Willes, having ſent for as many of his coun- 
trymen as would enable him to give laws, treated the 
reſt as ſubjects. Such is the natural progreſs of do- 
minion; in this manner moſt monarchies have been 
formed. Companions in exile, war, or piracy, have 
choſen a leader, who ſoon uſurps the authority of a 
maſter. At firſt he ſhares the power or the ſpoils with 
the ſtrongeſt ; till the multitude, cruſhed by the few, 
embolden the chief to aſſume the whole power to 
himſelf ; and then monarchy degenerates into deſpo- 
tiſm. But ſuch a ſeries of revolutions can only take 
place in many years in great ſtates. An iſland of ſix- 
teen leagues ſquare is of too much conſequence to be 
peopled with ſlaves. The commander De Poincy, 
governor-general of the Windward iſlands, being in- 
formed of tyranny of Willes, immediately ſent forty 
Frenchmen from St. Chriſtopher's, who collected 
fifty more on the coaſt of St. Domingo. They land- 
ed at Tortuga; and, having joined their countrymen 
on the iſland, they all together ſummoned the Engliſh 
to withdraw. The Engliſh, diſconcerted at ſuch an 
unexpected and vigorous action, and not doubti 
but ſo much haughtineſs was ſupported by a much 
greater force than it _— was, evacuated the iſland, 
and never returned. 

Tux Spaniards were not ſo traQable. They ſuf- 
fered ſo much from the depredations of the pirates 
which were daily ſent out from Tortuga, that they 
thought their peace, their — _ their intereſt, 


Were 
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were equally concerned in getting that iſland once 
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more in their own power. Three times they recover - * — 


ed it, and were three times driven out again. At laſt: 
it remained in the hands of the French, in 1659, and 
they kept it till they were ſo firmly eſtabliſhed at St. 
Domingo, as to diſregard ſo ſmall a ſettlement. 

T REIR progreſs, however, was but ſlow, and they 
firſt drew the attention of the mother- country in 
1665. Huntſmen, indeed, and pirates were conti- 
nually ſeen hovering about from one iſland to another; 
but the number of planters, who were properly the 


only coloniſts, did not exceed four hundred. The 


government was ſenſible how neceſſary it was to mul- 
tiply them; and the care of this difficult work was 
committed to a een of * . nen 
Dogeron. 

THis man, whom nature had bnd to b. ene 
in himſelf, independent of the ſmiles or frowns of 
fortune, had ” ſerved fifteen. years in the marines, 


| when he went over to America in 1656. With the 


beſt-contrived plans, he failed in his firſt attempts; 
but the fortitude he ſhewed in his misfortunes made 


Meaſures 
taken by 
the French 
to render 
this colony 
ad vanta- 

1 


his virtues the more conſpicuous; and the expedients 


he found out to extricate himſelf, heightened the opi- 


nion already entertained of his genius. The eſteem 
and attachment, he had inſpired the French with at 


St. Domingo and Tortuga, induced the government 


to intruſt him with the care of W or rather of 


rem that colony. # ol ildegz 


TRE execution of this e. was full of dificul« 
ties. It was neceſſary to ſubdue a lawleſs crew, who, 
till then, had lived in a ſtate of the moſt abſolute i in- 
dependence; to reconcile to labour a troop of plun- 
derers, who delighted only in rapine and idleneſs; to 
prevail upon men accuſtomed to trade freely with all 
nations, to ſubmit to the privileges of an excluſive 


company 
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ments. When this was effected, it then became ne- 
ceſſary to allure new inhabitants into a country which 
had been traduced as a bad climate, and which was 
not yet known to be ſo fertile as it really was. 
DoaGtron, contrary to the general opinion, was 
in hopes he ſhould ſucceed. A long intercourſe with 
men he was to govern, had taught him how they were 
to be dealt with; and his ſagacity could ſuggeſt, or 
his honeſt ſoul adopt no method of engaging them, 
but what was noble and juſt. The free-booters were 
determined to go in ſearch of more advantageous la- 
titudes ; he detained them, by relinquiſhing to them 
that ſhare of the booty which his poſt entitled him to, 
and by obtaining for them from Portugal commiſſions 
for attacking the Spaniards, even after they had made 
peace with France. This was the only method to 
make theſe men friends to their country, who other- 
wiſe would have turned enemies, rather than have 
_ renounced the hopes of plunder. The buccaneers, 
or huntſmen, who only wiſhed to raiſe a ſufficiency 
to erect habitations, found him ready to advance them 
money without intereſt, or to procure them ſome by 
his credit. As for the planters, whom he preferred 
to all the other coloniſts, he gave them every poſſible 
_ encouragement within the power of his induſtrious 
activity. 1 5 5 8 
Fuksx happy alterations required only to be made 
permanent. The governor wiſely conſidered, that 
women could alone perpetuate the happineſs of the 
men and the welfare of the colony, by promoting po- 
pulation. There was not one female on the new ſet- 
tlement. He therefore ſent for ſome. Fifty came 
over from France, and were ſoon diſpoſed of at a 
very high price. Soon after, a like r ana 
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and were obtained on ſtill higher terms. This was 
the only way to gratify the moſt impetuous of all 
pathons without quarrels, and to propagate the human 


race without bloodſhed. All the inhabitants expected 


to have female companions from their- own country, 
to alleviate. and to ſhare their fate. But they were 
diſappointed ; none were afterwards ſent over, except 
abandoned women, who uſed to engage themſelves for 
three years in the ſervice of the men. This method 
of loading the colony with the refuſe of the mother- 
country, introduced ſuch a profligacy of manners, 
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that it became neceſſary to put a ſtop to ſo dangerous 


an expedient, but without ſubſtituting a better. By 
this neglect, St. Domingo loſt a great many honeſt 
men, who could not live: happy there, and was de- 
prived of an increaſe of population, which might have 
proceeded from the coloniſts, who ſtill preſerved their 
attachment to the iſland. The colony has long felt, 


and, perhaps, feels to this . the effects of ſo ca- 
pital an error. 


„3 this W Dogeron Fury 


means to increaſe the number of planters to. fifteen 


hundred in four years time, when there were only 


four hundred at his firſt coming. His ſucceſſes were 
daily increaſing ; when they were ſuddenly ſtopped, 
in 1670, by an inſurrection, which put the whole 
colony in a ferment. He was not at all cenſured for 


this unfortunate accident, in W he en had 
not the leaſt ſhare. | 


Wuxx this worthy man was bien by the court 


of France to the government of Tortuga and St. Do- 
mingo, he could only prevail upon the inhabitants to 
acknowledge his authority, by giving them hopes 
that the ports under his juriſdiction ſhould be open 


to foreigners. Vet ſuch was the aſcendent he gained 
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over their minds, that by degrees he eſtabliſhed in 
the colony the excluſive privilege of the company; 
which in time engrofſed the whole trade. But this 
company became ſo elated with proſperity, as to be 
guilty of the injuſtice of ſelling their goods for two- 
thirds more than had till then been paid to the Dutch. 
So deſtructive a monopoly revolted the inhabitants. 
They took up arms; and it was but'a year after, 
that they laid them down, upon condition that all 
French ſhips ſhould be free to trade with them, pay- 
ing five per cent. to the company at coming in and 

going out. Dogeron, who brought about this ac- 
commodation, availed himſelf of that circumſtance to 


' procure two ſhips, ſeemingly deſtined to convey his 


crops into Europe, but which in fact were more the 
property of his coloniſts than his own. Every one 
ſhipped his own commodities on board, allowing a 
moderate freight. On the return of the veſſel, the 


| generous governor cauſed the cargo to be expoſed to 
Public view, and every one took what he wanted, 


not only at prime-coft, but upon truſt, without "hg 
tereſt, and even without notes ef hand. Dogeron had 
imagined he ſhould inſpire them with ſentiments of 
probity and greatneſs of foul, by taking no other ſe- 
curity than their word. He was cut off by death in 


the midſt of theſe parental offices, in 1693; leaving 


no other inheritance than an. example of patriotiſm, 
and of every humane and ſocial virtue. 
His nephew Pouancy ſucceeded. rather to the du- 


ties than to the honours. of his place. With the ſame 


qualifications as Dogeron, he was not ſo great a man; 
becauſe he followed his ſteps more from imitation 
than from natural diſpoſition. Yet the undiſcerning 
multitude placed an equal confidence in both; and 
both had the honour and happineſs to eſtabliſh the 

colony 
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colony upon a firm footing, without laws and with- 
out ſoldiers. Their natural pou ſenſe, 


tisfaction of both parties; dad public order was main- 


tained by that authority which is the mur conſe- 
quence of perſonal merit. 


So wiſe a conſtitution could not be laſting; it 


required too much virtue to make it ſo. In 1684 
there was ſo viſible an alteration, that, in order to 
_ eſtabliſh a due ſubordination at St. Domingo, two 
adminiſtrators were called in from Martinico, where 
good policy was already in a great meaſure ſettlfd. 
Theſe legiſlators appointed courts of judicature in 
the ſeveral diſtricts, accountable to a ſuperior coun- 
_ cil at Little Gouave. Ii proceſs of time this juriſ- 


diction growing too extenſive, a like tribunal was 
erected in 1702, at Cape St. Francis, for the north- | 


ern diſtricts. 


ALL theſe innovations could hardly be introduced 
without ſome oppoſition. It was to be feared that 
the hunters and pirates, who compoſed the bulk of 
the people, averſe from the reſtraints that were go- 
ing to be laid upon them, would go over to the Spa- 


niards and to Jamaica, allured by the proſpect of 


great advantages. The planters themſelves were un- 
der ſome temptation of this kind, as their trade was 
clogged with ſo many reſtrictions, that they were 
forced to ſell their commodities at a very low price. 
The former were gained by perſuaſions ; the latter 


by the proſpe& of a change in their ann n. 


was truly deſperate. 
SKINS had been the firſt article of exportation 


from St. Domingo, as being the only things the 


buccaneers brought home. Tobacco was afterwards 
added by the culture of lands; and it was ſold to 
* n to all nations. This trade was ſoon 

con- 
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confined by an excluſive company ; which, indeed, 
was in a ſhort time aboliſhed, but with no advan- 
tage for the ſale of tobacco, ſince that was farmed 
out. The inhabitants, hoping to meet with ſome 
indulgence from government, as a reward for their 
ſubmiſſion, offered to give the king a fourth part of 
all the tobacco they ſhould ſend into the kingdom, 
free of all charge, even of freight, upon condition 
they ſhauld have the entire diſpoſal of the other three- 
fourths. They made it appear, that this method 
would bring in a clearer profit to the revenue than 
the forty ſols (1s. gd.) per cent. which were paid by 
the farmer. Private intereſts oppoſed ſo reaſonable 
a propoſal. This inſtance of ſeverity exaſperated the 
coloniſts; and, fortunately for them, they applied 
themſelves wholly to the culture of indigo and cocaa. 
Cotton was 2 very promiſing article, becauſe it had 
in former times greatly enriched the Spaniards ; but 
they ſoon gaye it up, for what reaſon is not known; 
and in a few years nat a ſingle cotton plane was to 
be feen. 

T'1LL then the labours had all hs W by 
hirelings, and by the pooreſt of the inhabitants. 
Some ſucceſsful expeditions againſt the Spaniards, 
procured them a few negroes. The number was in- 
creaſed by two or three French ſhips, and much more 
by prizes taken from the Engliſh during the war of 
1688; by an invaſion of Jamaica, from whence the 
French brought away three thouſand blacks, in 1694. 
Without flaves, the culture of ſugar could not be 
undertaken ; but they alone were not ſufficient. Mo- 
ney was wanting to ere& buildings, and to purchaſe 
utenſils, The-profit ſome inhabitants made with the 
free-booters, who were always ſucceſsful in their 
expeditions, enabled them to employ the flaves. They 
. undertook the planting of thoſe canes, which 


convey 
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donvey the gold of Mexico to nations whoſe only 
mines are fruitful lands. 

Bor the colony, which, though it had loft ſome 
of its Europeans, had ll made a progreſs. to the 
north and weſt, amidft the devaſtations that preceded 
the peace of Ryſwick, was yet but little advanced to 
the ſouth, This part, which includes fifty leagues of 
ſea- coaſt, had not a hundred inhabitants, all living 
in huts, And all extremely wretched. The govern- 
ment could fix upon no better expedient, to make 
ſome advantage of ſo extenſive and ſo fine a country 


than to grant, in 1698, for the Tpace of thirty Tears, 


the property of it to a compan) 7, Which took the name 


of St. Louis. This company, in imitation of Jamaica 
and Curaſſou, was to open a contraband trade with 
the Spanifh continent, and to clear the vaſt tract of 


land included in the grant. This laſt object, as it 
was the moſt important, was, ſoon the only one that - 


| Was attended to. 


To advance the improvement of ears, * "the 
company freely granted lands'to all who applied for 
them. Each perſon, according to his wants and abi 


lities, obtained ſlaves that were to be paid for in three 
years} the men at the rate of fix hundred livres (260. 
55.) ; and the women at the rate of four hundred a an 
Afty livres (191. 138. 90d.) The fame credit was a 
lowed for merchandiſe, though it was to be deliver, 
at the market price. The company engaged to buy 
up all the produce of the Jands at the ſame Tate a 

thoſe commodities were fold för in the other parts 'of 
the iſland. The fociety, which made ſo many con- 
ceſſions, had no other compenſations for them but 
che excluſive right of buying and ſelling through the 
whole territory Aigned: to them. Even. this de pend- 
ence, oppreflive to the coloniſt, was ſtill alleviat 

by allowing him to take, where he pleaſed, Whatever 


he 
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he was left in want of, and to pay out of his proviſi- 
ons whatever he might have occaſion. to buy. 

TE monopoliſt, as a torrent that is loſt in the 
abyſs itſelf has made, works his own ruin by his ra- 
paciouſneſs, by draining the country where he exer- 
ciſes his tyranny. This miſmanagement of the op- 
preſſor, and the dejection of the oppreſſed, both con- 
cur to check induſtry and trade in ſtates ſubjected to 


excluſive privileges. The company of St. Louis 


affords an inſtance, among many others, of the ill 
effects of ſuch private combinations. It was ruined 
by the knavery and extravagance of its agents; nor 
was the territory committed to its care, the better 
for all theſe loſſes. The plantations and people that 
were found there, when the company gave up her 


rights to the government in 1720, were chiefly _ | 


to the contraband traders.  _ 

Ir was during the long and bloody war begun on 
account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, that this attempt 
had been made towards the improvement of the co- 
lony. It might have been expected to have made a 
ſpeedy progreſs, when tranquillity was reſtored to 
both nations by the peace of Utrecht. Theſe hap- 
py proſpects were blaſted by one of thoſe calamities 
which it is not in the power of man to foreſee. All 
the cocoa- trees upon the colony died in 1715. Do- 
geron had planted the firſt in 1665. In proceſs of 
time they had increaſed; eſpecially in the narrow 
valleys to the weſtward. There were no leſs than 
twenty thouſand upon ſome plantations ; ſo that, 
though cocoa ſold for no more than five ſols (2d. 3. = 
A pound, it was become a plentiful ſource of wealth. 
 CuLTivartions of greater importance amply com- 


| penſated this loſs, when the colony was threatened 


with a total ſubverſion. . A conſiderable number of 
Its inhabitants, who had a twenty or thirty 
years 
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years labour in a burning elimate, to lay up a com- 
petency to ſpend. a comfortable old age in their na- 
tive country, were. returned to it, with a ſufficient 
fortune to enable them to diſcharge. their debts and 


purchaſe eſtates. Their commodities were paid them 


in bank notes, which proved. uſeleſs to them. This 
fatal calamity obliged them to return poor into an 
iſland from whence they had departed rich; and re- 
duced them in their old age, to ſolicit places, as 
ſtewards to the very people who had formerly been 
their ſervants. The ſight of ſo many unfortunate 
perſons, inſpired a general deteſtation, both of Law's 
ſcheme, and of the India company, which was conſi- 
dered as accountable for this ill- concerted project 
of finance. This averſion, raiſed by mere compaſ- 
ſion, was ſoon eee by very en . 
ſonal intereſts. { fate ins. 

In 1722, — came wow the Indian cg 
which had obtained an excluſive grant of the negro 
trade, on condition that they ſhould furniſn two 
thouſand negroes yearly. This was evidently a dou- 
ble misfortune for the colony, which could not ex- 
pect to get above one-fifth of the ſlaves they wanted, 
and foreſaw that thoſe would be ſold at an extrava- 
gant price. Their diſcontent broke out into acts of 
the greateſt violence. Some commiſſaries, Who, by 
their inſolent behaviour, had greatly heightened the 
dread naturally conceived. of. all monopoly, were 


forced to repais the ſeas. The buildings where they 


tranſacted their buſineſs were burnt to the ground. 
The ſhips. that came to them from Africa, were ei- 


ther denied admittance into the harbour, or not ſuf- 


fered to diſpoſe of their cargoes. The chief gover- 
nor, who endeavoured to oppoſe theſe diſturbances, 
ſaw his authority deſpiſed, and his orders diſobeyed, 

as they were not enforced. by any compulſive power: 
| | | he 
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Book he was even put under arreſt. Every part of the 
XIII. 


proved its time as that of St. Domingo. 


iſland reſounded with the clamours of ſedition, and 
the noiſe of arms, It is difficult to ſay how far 
theſe exceſſes would have been carried, had not go- 
vernment had the udenice to make conceſſions. 
This extreme confuſion laſted two years. At length, 
the inconveniencies eki from anarchy diſpoſed 
the minds of all parties to peace, and tranquilirey: 


Was eee wende ng recourſe to violent mea- 


fures. 

From that pere, no colony ever ſo much im- 
It advanced 
with the utmoſt rapidity to a proſperous ſtate. The 
two unfortunate wars which annoyed its ſeas, have 
only ſerved to compreſs its ſtrength, which has in- 
ereaſed the more ſince the ceſſation of hoftihties. A 
wound is ſoon healed when the conſtitution is ſound. 
Diſeaſes themſelves are a kind of remedies, which, 
by the expulſion” of the vitiated humours, add new 
vigour to a robuſt habit of body. They reſtore the 


| equilibrium of the whole frame, and impart to it a 


more regular and uniform motion. So war ſeems to 


ſtrengthen and ſupport national ſpirit in many ſtates 


of Europe, which might be enervated and corrupted 


by the proſperity of commerce, and the enjoyments 
of luxufy. The Uhmenle Welles which almoſt equally 


attend victory and defeat, excite induſtry and quick- 
en labour. Nations will recover cheir former fplen- 
dour, provided their rulers will let them follow their 


on bent, and not pretenfl to direct their ſteps. This 


Principle is peculiarly applicable to „ where 


nothing more is requifite to proſperity than to-given 


free courle to the activity of the inhabitants. *'Where- 


ever nature leaves them at full liberty, they ſucceed 


in giving her powers their full fcope. St. Domingo 


affords a Ariking” inſtance of AY be expected 
from 
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from a good dal and.» an been, — in 
the hands of Frenchmen. 


T is colony has 180 dong: ok Ss lingo Preſent. ©; 


the north, the weſt, and the ſouth. The ſouthern 
part extends from oape Tiburon, to the point of Cape 
Beata, which takes in about fifty leagues af coaſt, 
more or leſs confined by the mountains. The 8pa- 
niards had built two large towns in that part, at the 
time of their proſperity, but. forſook them in their 
decline. The vacant towns were not immediately 


occupied by the French, ho might not think them- 


ſelves in ſafety ſo near the town of St. Domingo, 
where was centered the chief force of the nation 
upon whoſe ruins they were riſing; Their privateers, 
who commonly aſſembled at Oe little iſland called 
Vache Ifland, to cruize upon the Caſtiljans, and 
divide their ſpoils, emboldened them to begin a ſet= 
tlement on the neighbouring coaſt in 1673. It was 
ſoon deſtroyed, and was not reſumed till a conſider- 
able time after. The company appointed to ſettle 
and extend this colony might be of ſome ſervice to 
it; but the progreſs it made was chiefly owing to 
the Engliſh of Jamaica, and the Dutch of Curaſſou; 
who, having reſolved to carry almoſt all their ſlaves 
to this place, bought up the produce of a land which 
they themſel ves eontributed to improve. The mer- 
chants of 'France have at length become informed; 
and ſince the year 1740, they frequent that — 4 
which is the molt diſtant of the colony, though the 
failing out of this road is ſotnetimes very tedious and 
difficult, on acebunt of the winds: 

Tux ſettlement that lies tb eie of the reſt; 
is called Jaquemel. Though of a pretty long 1 
ſng, it contains but forty-tws houſes; © The foil of 
this and the neighbouring ſertſements is fo hemmed 


in 1 by the -— pp that-no great degree of opulence : 


3856 
"age 


ſtate of this 
colony. 
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merits the attention of government. It lies very con- 
veniently for the reception of any troops or warlike 


ſtores, which the mother- country might chooſe to 
convey to the colony in time of war, and which 


would run great riſques in taking the north ſide; 
that being the natural and conſtant ſtation of the 
enemy's ſquadrons. ' Jaquemel may alſo be of great 
fervice in another view. The little Dutch iſland of 
Curaſſou affords in times of hoſtilities an inexhauſti- 


ble ſtore of proviſions." Their privateers being ſtro ong 
Ja 


and bold enough to beat the little privateers of | 
maica, the only Engliſh” veſſels that have hitherto 


obſtructed their operations, have poured an immenſe 
ſtock of proviſions into the port of Jaquemel, during 


the late troubles. They will continue this ſupply | 
as long as is required, provided their landing is only 
ſecured by proper batteries, or by the protection of 
a frigate or two. This place will ſupply the weſtern 


ſide of St. Domingo, by a road of eight leagues on- 
1y, which leads to Leogane and Port-au-Prince; and 


the ſouthern fide by ſmall boats that ny ne e i 
the coaſt. | 

WuiLE Jen furniſhes they Pris St. Lewis 
is the defence of the iſland. This town, built in the 
beginning of the century, lies at the bottom of a bay, 
which makes a tolerable harbour. It contains but 


forty houſes, and ſeems to be naturally deſtined to 


perpetual poverty, wanting even the aſſiſtance of art 


to ſupply its inhabitants with water fit to drink. 


Some Jews, who live without the gates of St. Lewis, 
at length undertook to form an aqueduct, which they 
engaged to conſtru at their own. expence. This 


place is the ſeat of government, and receives the few 


men of war which appear in theſe latitudes. This is 


<2 4 


i 
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to We the trade and wealth of Deren, which, lies B 8 2 hs 

ten leagues lower. Vn nn 
Tuts town ſeems to have * . as it were, . 

fortuitouſſy in the bottom of a ſhallow bay, which 
grows more and more ſo, and has but three channels. 
The anchorage is ſo confined and ſo dangerous dur- 
ing the equinox, that ſhips which happen to be there 
at that ſeaſon, are frequently loſt. The great quan- 
tity of mud brought thither by a torrent, called the 
ſouth river, has increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in 
thirty years time there will be no entrance. The 
canal, formed by the vicinity of Vache iſland, is of 
no uſe, and only obſtruòts the navigation. The 
creeks in this place are the reſort of the privateers of 

Jamaica. As they cruize there without ſails; and 
can obſerve without being ſeen, they always have the 
advantage of the wind over ſuch veſlels as are hinder- 
ed by the violence and eonſtant courſe of the winds 

from paſling above the iſland. If any men of war 
ſhould be forced to put into this bad; harbour, - the- 
impoſſibility of ſurmounting this obſtacle and that of 
the currents, in order to get to windward of the 
iſland, would oblige them to follow the track of 
merchant ſhips. Doubling, therefore, one after an- 
other the point of Labacou, on account of the ſhoals, 
theſe ſhips, would get between the land and the ene- 
my's fire, with the diſadvantage of the wind, and 
would infallibly be deftroyed by an inferior ſquadron. 

Tux town of Cayes is not better than its harbour, 

It contains 280 houſes, all ſunk into ſwampy. ground, 
and moſt of them | ſurrounded with ſtagnant water. 
The air of this ſpot is foul and-unwholeſome ; and 
on this account, as well as the badneſs of the har- 
bour, it has often been wiſhed that the trade with the 
mother country could be transferred to St. Lewis, 

But the efforts that have been made to effect this, 


C e2 have 
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s 80 4 k have hitherto been unſucceſsful ; - . vin for ever 

, be ſo, for very evident reaſons. + 

Tux town of Capes is Arden with a plain 

de ſix leagues long, and four and a half broad. 
The ground which is very even, extremely fruitful, 
and in every part fit for ee of ſugar, is well 
watered in many places, and may be "ſp every where. 
Nothing is wanting to make it rival the plain of the 
Tape, but an equal number of flaves. Theſe are 
daily increaſing, and will ſoon mutiply to ſuch a num- 
ber as to make the moſt of this fertile fpot. So ma- 
ny advantages are an inducement to perſons wha _ 
croſs the ſeas merely in hopes of making a ſpeedy 16-5 <4 
fortune, to go directly to Cayes. 

To pretend to thwart this partiality would be to 
"wa to no purpoſe the progreſs of a” good ſettle⸗ 
ment. Even the caprices of induſtry ſhould be in- 
dulged by government. The leaſt uneaſineſs in the 

trader creates diſtruſt. Political and military reaſon- 
ings will never prevail againſt thoſe of intereſt. The | 
colonies are influenced by no other rule. Wherever 
there is the greateſt plenty of ſpecie, there they ſettle. ; 
Trade is like a plant that only flouriſhes in à ſoil of 
its own chuſing. It diſdains every kind of reſtraint. 
Forbidding the trade of *Cayes would be Juſt as ab- 
ſurd a piece of tyranny, = rA __ e at 4 
fair to quit their ſtalls." ES, 4 
AL that the French dal dd bete ; 
propoſe, would be to fortify, and in ſome meaſure 
to render this place more wholeſome. Both might 
| = effected, by digging a'ditch all round the town; 
and the rubbiſh would ſerve to fill up the marſhes 
within. The ground being raiſed higher by this 
contrivance, would conſequently grow drier; the 
water, which would be brought down by a a gentle 
en from: the river” into this deep ditch, would, 


by 
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by the aſſiſtance of ſome. fortifications, ſecure the B 28 9 * 
town from the attacks of the priyateers;- and would — 
even afford a temporary defence, and allow time 0 
capitulate with a ſquadron. | 
'GREATER improvements might fill be ide, Why 
- not allow a factitious harbour to an important mart, 
which will ſoon be Ropped ? The merchant ſhips 
that ſeek ſhelter in what is called the Flemiſh: Bay, 
leſs than two leagues to windward of Cayes, ſeem to 
point out this ſpot as the harbour that this town 
ſtands in want of. It would contain a conſiderable 
number of men of war, ſafe from all winds; would 
afford them ſeveral careening places; would admit of 
their doubling the Vache Ifland to windward, and 
enable them to carry on with the town along-ſide the 
coaſt, an intercourſe ; which, being proteQed by bat- 
teries properly diſpoſed, would intimidate the pri- 
vateers. The only inconvenience is, that the ſhip- 
worm is more apt to injure” the veſſel in this 
than in other parts; on account of the nature 885 the 
bottom, and the calmneſs of the ſe. , 
THERE. is, a ſafer anchorage at the town of Co- 
teaux; but it is only fit for ſmall veſſels. The fo- 
reign trade which is allowed there in time of war, 
and can ſcarce be prevented in time of peace, has 
rendered this port of conſequence; which is, how- 
ever, almoſt in a defenceleſs ſtate. Next to Cayes, 
this is the principal town upon the coaſt, where moſt 
buſineſs is tranſacted. Its territory, and the adja- 
Cent country, whoſe productions it conſumes, abounds 
chiefly in indigo; but "ſs n * this ner 
to Francde. | 
Tun ſouthern —_ nene at t Cape Tikited. 
The little ſettlement that has been formed there, in 
lieu of a harbour, has only a road, in which the ſea 
is conſtantly rough; but its fortifications! are a pro- 
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* 00K tection to ſuch merchant ſhips as are able to double 


XIII. 


the cape It affords 7 retreat both to neutral ſhips, 
which being purſued by pirates, have not been able 
to reach Jaquemel; as well as to men of war, which 


may be in danger from the violence of the winds in 


theſe latitudes; or from the ſuperior . of an 
enemy's ſquadron. 


THoven this coaſt is the leaſt of the three be- 
longing to the French colony of St. Domingo, and 


that on the laſt day of December, 1766, it contained 


but 33,663 ſlaves; yet it is ſo conſiderable, that the 
mother- country may expect in time as great a pro- 
duce from it as from the richeſt of her windward 
lands. It is at preſent greatly expoſed from its vi- 
cinity to Jamaica; but in time it may be in a condi- 
tion to threaten that bulwark of the Engliſh, when 
once the lands are improved, the country well peo- 
pled, the ſea- ports fortified and defended; and when 
once it has attained that degree of proſperity to which 
a good adminiſtration ought to bring it. : 
In paſſing from the ſouth to the weſt, the next ſet- 
tlement is at Cape Donna Miara. It is at preſent ſo 
weak, that in twenty leagues of ſea-coaſt, there are not 
above fifty Europeans able to bear arms. And, indeed, 


a declaration of war is to them a ſignal of retreat, al- 
though they ventured to remain in their habitations 


during the late hoſtilities. But every inhabitant took 


care to provide a ſubterraneous retreat for himſelf and 
his ſlaves, whenever any privateer appeared. Not- 


withſtanding this precaution, ſeveral of their wen 
have been ſurpriſed and carried off. 

Txx next diſtrict, known by the name of 14 Grande 
Anſe, or Þ Anſe de Feremie," is not ſo liable to theſe 


accidents. This town, ſituated on a riſing ground 


where the air is pure, has ſome good houſes, and 


ſeems to: promiſe to be ſucceſsful. — 
PETS ITE. * | : NEED Q 


— 
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of its cotton and cocoa has induced ſome merchants B 0 0 * 
to trade there, and it is to this place that Privateers, 0 
which cruize upon the coaſt of Jamaica, bring in 
their prizes. Culture and population have made 
ſome progreſs, and promiſe much more. 

Tx ſame ſucceſs is not to be expected at Petit 
Guave. This place, ſo famous in the times of the 
free-booters, is now only a heap of ruins. Its former 

| ſplendour was owing to a road, where ſhips of all 
burdens found excellent anchorage, conveniences for 
refitting, and a ſhelter from. all winds. As a har- * - 
bour it would ſtill be confiderable and frequented, ' 
were it not for the vicinity of Gonave, and for the 
ſtagnating waters of the river Abaret, which is loſt 
in the moraſſes, and renders the air; "foul and unwhole- 


ſome. 
LEOGANE, ſituated within. five leagues of Petit . 
Guave, contains 317 houſes, which form a long f 


ſquare, and fifteen ſtreets, ſpacious and well laid out. 
It ſtands half a league from the ſea, in a narrow but 
fertile plain, well cultivated, and watered with a 
great many rivulets. The inhabitants are extremely 
deſirous of having a canal opened from the town to 
the anchorage, which would ſave the inconvenience 
of land carriage. If it were adviſeable to have a for- 
tified town on the weſtern coaſt, undoubtedly Leo- 
gane would claim the preference. It ſtands upon 
plain ground, is not commanded by any eminence, 
nor can it be annoyed by any ſhips. But to ſecure 
it from being ſurpriſed, it ſhould be ſurrounded by 
a rampart of earth with a deep ditch, which might 
be filled with water without the leaſt expence. This 
might be effected at a much leſs expence, than the 
works which have been begun at Port- au- Prince; 


and with what ſucceſs we muſt now leave the reader —_— 
to determine. | RE FE = Bp 


Ta rents, Taz = 


Tux weſtern part of the iſland was the firſt that 
was cultivated by the French, that being at the 
diſtance from me Spaniſh forces, which they 


had then reaſon to fear. This being in the center of 
the coaſts in their poſſeſſion, the ſeat of government 


was fixed there. It was firſt ſettled at the Fett 


Guave, but they were ſoon diſguſted with the bar- 
rennefs and unwholeſomeneſs of this ſpot. It was 
then transferred to Leogane, and afterwards to Port- 
au-Prince, which in 1750 became the reſidence of a 
ſuperior council, a commander in chief and an in- 
tendant. The place that was made choice of for the 
intended capital, is an opening about 1400 toiſes 
long in a direct line, and commanded on both ſides. 
Two harbours, formed by ſome iflets, have afforded 
a pretence for this injudicious choice. The harbour 
intended for trading veſſels being now almoſt filled 
up, can no longer admit men of war with ſafety; 
and the great harbour deſigned for theſe, being as 
unwholeſome as the other, from the exhalations of 
the ſmall iſlands, neither is nor can be Tefenced by 
any thing againſt a ſuperior enemy. | 

A $MALL ſquadron might even block up a Aroriget 
one in ſo unfavourable a poſition. Gonave, which 
divides the bay in two, would leave a free and ſafe 


paſſage for the ſmaller ſquadron; the ſea winds would 


prevent the other ſquadron from getting up to it; 
the land winds, by facilitating the exit of the ene- 
my's ſhips from the harbour, would leave them the 
choice of retreating through either of the outlets of 
St. Mark and Leogane ; and they would, all other 
circumſtances being equal, always have the advan- 
tage of keeping Goneve between 2 N n this F en 
ſquadron. TEE pt 
Bor what would be the FI POR if the French "F 
fquadron ſhould prove the weakeſt ? Difabled and 


La 


en it could never gain a 1 that runs ſo 
deep into land as Port- au- Prince, before the con- 
queror had taken advantage of its defeat. If the 
diſabled ſhips ſhould reach the place, nothing 
could hinder the enemy from purſuing them almoſt 
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in a line, and even from entering the king 8 n 


where they would take refuge. 


Tux beſt of all ſtations for a eruize is ee e 


one may chuſe whether one will accept or decline the 
fight, where there is but a ſmall ſpace to guard, 
where the whole may be viewed from one central 
point, where a ſafe anchorage may be found at every 


tack, where one may be concealed without going far, 


procure wood and water at pleaſure, and ſail in open 


ſeas, in which there is nothing to fear but from ſqualls. 


Theſe are the advantages that an enemy's ſquadron 


will always have over the French ſhips at anchor in 


Port-au-Prince. -- A fingle frigate might ſafely come 


and bid them defiance, and be ſufficient to intercept | 
any trading ſhips that ſhould mee ·0 g in or out 


without a convoy. 


NEVERTHELESS, 1 ſo 8 as this | 


hath determined the building of the town. It extends 


along the ſea-ſhore the ſpace of 1200 toiſes, that is, 
nearly along the opening which the ſea has made in 
the center of the weſtern coaſt, In this great extent, 


which runs in to the depth of 550 toiſes, are, as it 
were loſt, 558 houſes or dwelling places, diſperſed 
in 29: ſtreets. The drainings of the torrents that 
fall from the hills, render this place always damp, 
without ſupplying it with good water. The inha- 


bitants muſt ſend to a conſiderable diſtance to pro- 


cure ſome that is wholeſome. Add to all this, the 


little ſecurity there is in a place commanded on the 


land fide, and on the ſea, ſide eaſy of acceſs in all 
parts. Even the ſmall iſlands. which divide the har- 


bours 
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BOOK bours would' be fo far from defending the town from | 


XII. 


an invaſion, that oy would only ſerve to cover the 
landing. 


THis deſcriptions which will not be e 
by any unprejudiced man acquainted with the place, 
plainly ſhews that the government has beſtewed too 


much attention on Port-au-Prince. It would be a 


fatal error obſtinately to oppoſe nature, and endea- 


vour to defend by art a place tnat lies open to inva- 


fion on all ſides. It would {till be a greater one to 
collect there the courts: of juſtice, troops, warlike 
ftores, proviſions, the arſenal, in a word, all that 


conftitutes the ſupport of a great colony, and at the 


fame time to leave it open to the enemy. This port 
ought merely to ſerve for the embarkation of the 


| crops gathered in the adjacent fields, and in the rich 


plain of the Cul-deſac. This would only require a 
guard ſufficient to prevent a ſurprize, and to ſecure 
the retreat of the inhabitants, who will always be 
xeady to abandon a place, which muſt. en, ſur- 


render on the firſt attack. 


Saixr-MAxk will never be in a more flouriſhing 
fate than Port-au-Prince. This town is not ver 
deep, but extends along the ſhore, at the bottom of a 


bay crowned with a creſcent of hills, which are only 
| parted from the ſea by a very ſmall plain. Nature 


has left this interval of life and cultivation between 


the aridity of the mountains and the abyſs of the 


waters. But theſe hills, though barren, are not al- 
together uſeleſs: they have the property, which is 


found in no other part of the colony, of furniſhing 


as good free-ſtone as any in Europe, and the coaſt 


itſelf ſupplies it without much labour. With this 
ſtone the town is built. It conſiſts of 154 houſes, 


formerly defended by an ICI of earth 1 5 


us now deſtroyed. 
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ST. Marx is a very trading place. All ſuch com- 
modities as are not ſent to Port-au-Prince are brought 
thither, as likewiſe are all the crops gathered from 
within the town to the mole of St. Nicholas. 'The 
proſperity of this place would be greatly increaſed, 
if the plain of the Artibonite could be watered, 
which is naturally too dry, but would ſurpaſs the 


beſt lands in fruitfulneſs, if they could be once af- 
feed. | 


Tae Arttibonite takes its name from a 5 ik 


which divides it lengthways, almoſt from one end to 
the other. The waters of this river confined by 
Nuices, flow conſtantly on the higheſt part of the 
plain. The height of the bed of the river has long 


ago ſuggeſted the idea of dividing it, and it has been 


geometrically demonſtrated that this is practicable; 
ſuch conſiderable advantages are enlightened nations 
able to obtain over nature itſelf. But a project, 
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founded on mathematical knowledge, ought not to 


be carried into execution without the utmoſt cau- 


tion. The impetuoſity of the ſtream, when ſwelled 


by rains, and the ſoftneſs of the ſoil on which the 
river flows, make it very dangerous to make any al- 
teration in the banks. The ſmalleſt outlet, injudi- 


ciouſly made, would jn a few moments open ſuch an 
enormous breach, as 


and deſtructive inun 

NxVERTRHRLESS, 
to ſee this great work uwflertaken. But adminiſtra- 
tion muſt judge whether private ſocieties, which ſo- 
licit leave to procure conveniences of water that can 
only ſerve to enrich their own grounds, would not 
be detrimental to the project of watering: the whole 
country. Rather than ſuffer public welfare to give 


ons over a vaſt tract of land. 


| place to private intereft, the government ſhould aſſiſt 
thoſe who cannot afford to contribute towards the 


uld make way for very alarming 


| the-proprietors are impatient . 
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general conveyance of water. They will ſoon be re- 
paid by an increaſe of one ſixth in the produce of 

the colony. This increaſe would be greater ill, if 
a method could be deviſed to drain that part of the 
coaſt which is overflowed in the waters of the Arti- 
bonite. Thus it is that the civilized man makes the 


. earth ſubſervient to his own uſe, by altering the 


courſe of the rivers. The fertility he imparts to the 


land can alone juſtify his conqueſts, if indeed art 


and labour, laws and virtues, may be allowed in 


| proceſs of time to atone for the injuſtice of an in 


vaſion. 


TRE 8 part of the colony, which on the 
laſt day of December, 1766, contained alone 8 3,080 
Daves, is ſeparated from the northern part by the 
mole of St. Nicholas, which lays on both coaſts. 
At the head of the cape is a good, ſafe, and commo- 
dious harbour. It ſtands directly oppoſite to Point 
Maizi, in the ifland of Cuba, and ſeems naturally 


deſtined by this poſition to become the moſt import- 


ant poſt in all America for the convenience of navi- 
gation. The opening of the bay is 1450 toiſes broad. 


The road leads to the harbour, and the harbour to 


ated, riſes gradually to the plains, which ſtand up- 


the baſon. All this great receſs is wholefome, though 
the waters of the fea are almoſt in a ſtate of ſtagna- 
tion there. The baſon, which ſeems as if made for 
the purpoſe of careening, has not the inconvenience 
of cloſe harbours: it is open to the weſt and north 


winds; and yet, if they blow ever ſo hard, they can 


never interrupt or retard any work that is done in the 
harbour. The peninfula where the harbour is fitu- 


on a very large baſis ; it ſeems, as it were, a ſingle 
mountain, with a broad and flat top, deſcending 
with a gentle flope to unite with the reſt of the 
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and flat rocks it abounded with, afforded nothing 


worth their notice. The ufe which the Engliſh made 


of it during the laſt war, has rendered it of ſome 
kind of conſequence. The French miniſtry, in- 


ſtructed by their very enemies, ſent over a number of 


Acadians and Germans, who all periſhed there with 


aſtoniſhing rapidity. This is conſtantly the fate that 
attends all new. ſettlemetits between the tropics. 


The few that have out- lived the fatal effects of the 
climate, and thoſe of diſappointment and poverty, 


are daily deſerting the poor and barren ſoil of St. 


Nicholas. Poſſibly the freedom granted to foreigners 
to frequent this place, may put a ſtop to emigration. 


Perhaps the facility with which the coloniſts may be 


able to diſpoſe of their crops and their cattle in con- 


ſequence of this communication, may. fix them upon 
the lands allotted to them. They afford, een eren 


no commodities fit for Europe, except cotton. 

Tux next ſettlement on the north coaſt: is called 
Port Paix. It owed its origin to the neighbourhood 
of Tortuga, whoſe inhabitants took refuge there 
when they forſook that iſland. The grounds were 
cleared ſo early, that this is one of the healthieſt 
ſpots in St. Domingo, and has long ſince attained the 
utmoſt degree of richneſs and population it is capa- 
ble of; but theſe are not very conſiderable, though 
indüßey has been carried ſo far as even to pierce 
through mountains for the conveyance of water to 
moiſten the grounds. They have very little ſugar, 
and chiefly apply themſelves to the culture of indigo, 


coffee, and cotton. Port Paix is on all ſides ſa diffi- 


cult of acceſs,'t that it is in a manner cut off from the 


reſt of the illand. The next „ rang; oy ann 


1 — ii 1 


Tu mole of St. Nicholas was long negleted by B 00k . 
the inhabitants of St. Domingo, "The bare hills a * | 


Tun 8 
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Tunis town is built on the fide of an extenſive 


plain, twenty . long and four broad. Few 
lands are better wa 

where a floop can go up above three miles. All this 
great ſpace is interſected with ſtrait roads, forty feet 
wide, and planted on both ſides with hedges of eitron- 
trees, thick enough to ſerve as a fence againſt the 


| beaſts, There are long avenues of tall trees leading 


up to ſeveral habitations. It were to be wiſhed ſuch 


as theſe had been planted along the roads: for they 


would not only have been ornamental, but would 
alſo have afforded a delightful ſhade for travellers, 
and prevented that ſcarcity of wood which is already 
complained of. Though the French had long been 


ſenſible of the value of this ſoil, which is rich and 


fruitful beyond deſcription, they did not ſet about 
cultivating it till the year 1670, when they had no- 
thing to apprehend from the inroads of the Spani- 
ards, who till then had continued in that neigh- 


ered ; but there is not one river 


%S 


bourhood with a conſiderable force. The method 


that was taken of bringing thither the inhabitants of 


Santa Cruz and St. Chriſtopher's, haſtened the pro- 


greſs of this ſettlement. It now produces the 
greateſt RF 15 8 50 of _ eres in the 
world. 8 


Tux plain, which is boukded to the 10 only 


by the ſea, is terminated to the ſouth by a ridge of 
mountains, which varies in depth from four to eight 
leagues. Few of them are very high ; ſeveral of 


cem may be cultivated to the very ſummit, and they 


are all interſected at intervals with exceeding fine 


plantations of coffee and indigo. In theſe delightful 
vales, all the ſweets of ſpring are enjoyed, without 


either winter or ſummer. There are but two ſeaſons 


jn the year, and they are equally. fine. The ground, 


we i laden with fruits and covered with flowers, 


„ e \ realizes 
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realizes the delights and riches'of poetical deſeripti- 8 0.0K 
ons. Wherever we turn our eyes we are enchanted , Me wy 


with a variety of objects, coloured and reflected by 
the cleareſt light. The air is temperate in the day- 


time; and the nights are conſtantly cool. The in- 


habitants of the plain, upon which the ſun darts his 
moſt powerful rays, repair to theſe mountains to 


breathe a cooler air, and allay their thirſt with whole- 


ſome water. Happy the mortal who firſt END the 
French to ſettle on this delicious ſpot !. 

Tus man was one of thoſe whom the ſpirit er i 
toe in religious matters began to drive out from 
their native. country. A Calviniſt, named Gobin, 
went and reared the firſt habitation at this cape- 


More houſes were built as the grounds were cleared. 


This ſettlement had already made ſuch progreſs in 
the compaſs of five and twenty years, as to excite 
the jealouſy of the Engliſti. They joined their forces 


with thoſe of Spain, and, attacking it both by land 


and ſea, in 1695, * Waben bee e 
it to aſhes. 
A GREAT, Alvantage e 0 hn none. bis 


misfortune; . Intereſt, which is the primary founder 
of all colonies, had induced the inhabitants to chuſe 
in a harbour that is three leagues in circumference, 


the foot of a hill for the portion of the cape, becauſe 
it was the place that lay moſt convenient for the an- 
chorage. This ſituation, however, being unwhole- 
ſome, ſhould. have induced the coloniſts to ſettle 
ſomewhere elſe. 
tend to, but rebuilt their town where it never ought 
to be built at all, in a bottom, in which the rays of 


the ſun are rendered more ſcorching by the refſection 


of the mountains; and the wind can only come from 
the coaſt over the marſhes. Vet ſuch is the richneſs 
of the adjacent W chat "the: town. has always 


11 . Fee 


This circumſtance they did not at- 
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proſpered, and increaſed in ee en more 
pleaſant and beautiful. 150 1 
THE cape is now cut by twenty nine Arait kreets, 
into 226 cluſters of houſes, which amount to 8103 
but theſe ſtreets are too narrow, and having no ſlope, 


are always dirty; for, as they are paved only in the. 


middle, the kennels, which are not even on each ſide, 
gather into puddles and common —_—_ inſtead 'of 
draining off the waters. 


SEVERAL ſquares have been bse in «this city. | 


That of Notre Dame, though an old one, is ROT 


levelled. It is a long ſquare, with a fountain in the 
middle, which is often dry, for want of being pro- 
perly ſupplied. A church has been begun ſome years 
fince-; but its immenſe ſize, the want of money, and 


the tedious importation of ſtone from Europe, makes 


the work go on very ſlowly. The ſquare of Clugny, ' 


which is a regular one, was built from neceffity, to 


remobe an offenſive moraſs; and the drying it up 
muſt certainly contribute to the wholeſomeneſs of 
the air. The governor's houſe, the barracks, and 2 


royal magazine, are the only public buildings that 


attract the notice of the curious ; but the humane ob- 
ſerver cannot avoid beholding with pleaſure thoſe 
foundations that are called the houſes of Providence. 
Moſt of the French, who firſt come into the colony, 

are deſtitute of reſources and talents, and before they 
have acquired induſtry to procure ſubſiſtence, become 
ſubject to diſorders that are often fatal, At the cape 


' theſe helpleſs diſtreſſed men are taken into two habi- 


tations, where the men and the women are 3 


provided with every thing they want till they can 
employed. It is a diſgrace that fuch an ma | 


inſtitution has not been imitated in other places; a 
_ INE: e to E n 0 good _ 
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3 ſuch hoſpitable houſes as thoſe of St. Do- 
mingo. Theſe may be ſaid to be truly pious and di- 
vine inſtitutions, as they are calculated for the pre- 
ſervation of mankind. Whether it is owing to this 
- precaution. or other circumſtanees, certain it is, that 
fewer in proportion die at the eape, than in the other 
towns along the ſea coaſt; | The care that has been 
taken to. purify the air by draining the fens, the 
thorough clearing of the hills; the proximity of a 
plain almoſt completely cultivated; all theſe circum- | 
| ances have concurred to correct the noxious influ- 
ence of an unhealthy ſituation. b 
Tux harbour of the cape ,deferyes tw! e the 
f rich produce of all the adjacent country; and it is 
- admirably well adapted to admit the ſhips that come 
from Europe. The air is the beſt in all the iſland. 
It lies open to none but the north-eaſt wind, and 
cannot even be hurt by this, the entrance being full 
of reefs, which break the violence of the waves. A 
hip gets out very W, and ſoon ent into the 
"""_ ſen , 18 01 at DW wot | 
; FOURTEEN': Auen to windward ene is ide | 
„ It was formerly a town, which was called 
Bayaha; but, ſince it has been removed nearer to the 
ſea, has changed both i its name and place. The new 
_ town lies in the inmoſt center of a ſpacious harbour, 
which has, only one outlet, formed by a channel, 
1500 toiſes long, and about 100 broad. It is ſur- 
rounded by a river to the weſt, and termĩinated by the 
ſea ſhore on the caſt. The fort ſtands on a very ſmall 
peninſula to the north; and on the ſouthern ſide is | 
tte plain. The town contains as yet but ſeventy 
95 houſes. It is at a ſufficient diſtance from the moun- 
tains, to be out of the reach of any hill that might 


ee the heat; but ſome fens in the neighbourhood 
er Il. Dd render 
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BO K render the air unwholeſome. The: fortifications are 
XIII. 0. n — bay * 3 or . 
FTuovon this is ſuch a fine — ſafe e the 
major part of the produce of its own plain is ſtill ſent 
to the Cape. The maſs of trade will always attract 
the leſs branches; and great ſea- ports will occaſion 
thc ſmaller to be neglected, and to decline. 
Produce . IX 220, the commodities of the whole dolowy of 
and popula- 
tion of the St. Dominga amounted only to 1200, 0 pounds 
colony. weight of indigo, 1,400, 00 Df: white ſugar, and 
- [21,000,000 of raw: ſugar. The plantations were ex- 
tended; and in 1734, thoſe of cotton and coffee were 
added. in 1754, = commodities of the colony were 
ſoldl upon the ſpot for 28,8 33s 581 livres ( 1261 460l. 
380 4.) It i is true they received from” the mother- 
country to the amount of 40,628,780 | livres 
44,7, 500 l. 28. Gd.) value of 'merchandiſe. But if 
the colony became indebted, it was only to haſten its 
proſperity. The population of whites amounted then 
to 7758 men, capable of bearing arms ; to 2525 Wo- 
men, either widows or married; to 781 young mar- 
riageable perſons ; to 1691 boys, and 1503 girls, un- 
der twelve years of age. Among the blacks, or free 
mullattoes, were recxoned 1302 men fit to bear arms; 
„1626 widows, or married women; 1009 boys, and 
:i$64- girls, under twelve years "of age. The manu- 
factures were peopled with e roes; 53,817 
— *Hiegro women; 20, 158 negro boys, and 18,428 negro 
girls. Of raw ſugar they worked plantations, 
1 — 255 white ſugar; 3379 of i fakes} and there were 
cultivated 98,046 coca trees; . 
plants; and 27053; 42 caſſia trees The provwiſibns 
- 10f the colony were-5,520,503 banana trees; 152014849 
plots of potatoes ; 226,098 plots of yams; and 
. eee * 0 Ne did not 
159131 exceed 


north; 


exceed 63,454 


horned cattle. 


: 


497 to the ſouth, 2,250 to the weſt, and 1350 to the 


. 15,600 negraes have been brought annually; into. the 


colony. Theſe have not ſupplisd the place of the 


LF *'. 3-H 


POEM EMIT Bo ily 7 A 12 $ > A N48 * 27. 
the ſouth. The.refining.works have been- increaſed 


in {till greater proportion than the plantations 3 and 


the. quantity of white ſugar is almoſt doubled. Cotton 
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has increaſed greatly in the valleys to the weſt, and 


coffee prodigiouſly in thoſe to the north. ene plan- 


tations of cocoa have been even formed in the woods 
of the great bay. Peace has reſtored the old branches 
ol trade, and opened new ones. Under her protecti- 


on every thing proſpers; and ſhe conſtitutes the feli- 
city of both worlds. 


WI may affirm, from undoubted authority, that 
in the courſe of the year 1767, there have been. ex- 
ported from this colony no leſs than 72, 18,781 


pounds weight of raw ſugar ; 51, 5525013 pounds of 
white ſugar; 1,769, 52 pounds of indigo; 150, 00 


pounds of cocoa; 12,197,977 pounds of coffee; 3 


2,965,920 pounds of cotton; 8,470 parcels of hides 
in the hair; 10, 350 tanned bides 1 42108 calls of 
rum; and 21,104 caſks of molaſſes. 

108 Turs is the ſum total of the productions entered | 
at the cuſtom-houſes of St. Domingo, in 1767, and 


exported on board 347 ſhips ſent from France. The 


of them Tbeſe t two e deſerve * FEY diſ- ; 
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goods taken in under ſail, the overplus of the weight 
"delivered in the payment of the ſmug ggled. blacks, 
cannot have carried away leſs than a ſixth part of the 
produce of the colony, which mult be added to the 


"known eſtimate of her wealth. Since that period all 


"he plantations are increaſed, thoſe of coffee trebled. 


Orrmons differ 48 to the increaſe it is Rill ca- 
N er attaining. Some think it may be doubled; | 
"others rate it only at one third. Alf agree that the 


culture will ſtill admit of great im rovements, 


-which may be expected from the activity of the na- 
tion that is poſſeſſed of ſo improveable a foil. But 


can ſhe hope to reap the fruits of her labours? 1s 
it certain that ſhe will always preſerve the property 


. 
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Tur trade which the French of St. 3 n 
on with their indolent neighbours, is of more conſe- * "7 
quence than it is generally thought ta be. They Ta of © 
ſupply them with ſtockings, hats, linens, guns, K ag 
hard-ware, and ſome wearing apparel ; and receive in mis with 
return, horſes, horned cattle both for flaughter and — "* 
for labour, ſmoked beef and bacon, fins; and laſtly,” 4 
twelve or fifteen hundred thouſand livres, (about, ind. 
| 59,0091, on an average) which the'court of Madrid 
devotes annually to the maintenance of the governor, 
the clergy, and the troops in the firſt ſettlement the 
Spaniards ever made in the new world. Excepting 
ſome few Portugal ieces which retain a nominal Va». 
lue, far above their intrinſic worth, they have. no | 
coin but what they draw from their neighbours the 
Spaniards. ' Revolutions only, which it is impoſfible 
to foreſee, can ever put a ſtop to this intercourſe be- 
tween the two nations that divide St. Domingo, and 
which is carried on both by land and ſea. . Here mu- 
tual wants preyail over natural antipathy.; or elſe the 
uniformity of climate ſtifles theſe ſeeds of diviſion. © 
IT were to be wiſhed that the F rench cqloniſts In what 
were as certain of always keeping up their oonnecti- — ng 
ons with Europe. Had the firſt adventurers who went infure the 
over to St. Domingo been in a condition to think of eee 
plantations, they would, doubtleſs, have ſeized upon nectiene 
that part of the iſland which lies moſt to. windward ; ws | 
which they might eaſily have done. The plains on LS, 
that ſide are large and fertile ; the ſand lies quite open | 
to the ocean; the coaſts are his 3 the harbours may 
be entefed as ſoon as diſcovered, and one Joſes ſight 
of them the yery day one fails out. The track is ſuch, 
| that no enemy can form any ambuſcade; the.coalt i is 
unfit for cruiſing ; theſe. latitudes are convenient for 
the Europeans, and the paſſage expeditious. But as 
the — of the firſt 9 * was to at- 
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BO Ok tack the Spa nin ſhips, and to carry on 1 55 hoſtili- 


ties on the gulph of M exico, the poſſeſſions they oe 
cupied in St. Domingo were ſurrounded by Cuba, 

Jamaica; the Turks ; by Tortuga, the Caicos, Gou- 
ava, and Lucayos iſlands, where the roads lie con- 
cealed, and are the lurking places, of the privateers. 


They are alſo ſurrounded, by a mult'tude of fand- 


banks and rocks, which, make the progreſs of. Fl ſhip 
flow and uncertain; and by n: narrow ſeas, which muſt f 
give a great advantage. fe o the enemy, . for land- 
ing. for blocking up, or for cruiſing. 5 
Ac Alxsr ſo many dangers, no effect .remedy 
will ever be- diſcovered, . but a ſquadron, conſtantly 
kept there in time of War, and always in motion. 


| Whether it has been owing to inability i in the govern- 


ment to afford this, kind of protection to the colony, 
or to the negligence. of the admirals, .who have lain 


by inactive i in the harbour with their arme veſlels ; 3 
certain it is, that hitherto the o y plan, of, defence 


which could ſecure the trade of St. ene 


1 5 al of His er 


Ir the miniſtry ; and the navy ſhould alter their 3 


b ciples and their conduct, - the firſt thing, to be done 


will. be to protect the 8 0 about the cape, where 


the navigators coming from F rancę always enter i 


time of war, an generally too in time of peace. The 
neceſſity of reconnoitring the promontory of la 


Grange, ſituated ten leagues higher. upz brings, thi- 


ther ſwarms of privateers, who are ſeldom diſappoint- 
ed. Two well- armed veſſels ſtationed there, would 

caſily make themſelyes maſters of that cruize. If, 
contrary | to all expectstion, the Frey, ſhould. bring 
2 ſuperior force, no doubt they would he obliged to 


yield to them; but! it would 1 be "ply wk # 
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1 thus facilitated the entrance of ſhips: to B 40 K 
the Cape, the next. thing, would. be, to, ſecure their 
going out; which. might be effected in the following 
manner. One of the two men of war, which ſhould 

always be ſtationed in the dare would take ſeveral © 
merchant-men, under her convoy, ſee them ſafe gut, | 
and return within three or four days at furtheſt. She 
would ſeldom, be. in any danger, becauſe ſhips of the 
line are hardly ever ſeen in thoſe parts; nor could 
they | be there without being obſer ve. 
| WEIL one part of the ſquadron was employed i in 
protecting the navigation of the north. ;:the other; and 
moſt conſiderable part, would cover the other coaſts 
of the colony. This would hayg its chief ation af 
Port- au- Prince. J vo of its veſſels might fail; from 
thence to the Mole St. Nicholas, as dangerous a place 
for ſhips going from the cape to the weſt and ſouth, 
as la Grange for thoſe that want to land at the cape, 
They ſhould never paſs the point of the Mole; the 
forces ſtationed to the northward ſhould endeavour to 
ſcour the: fea as far as that place; which is the more 
important, as, all the armaments from New England 
going to Jamaica muſt be intercepted: at this paſſage 
they are obliged to make. The ſquadron of Port- au- 
Prince ſhould further be commiſſioned to ſhew itſelf 
now and then to the ſouthward of the iſland, to pro— 
tect its own latitudes, and to convoy all homeward- * 
bound ſhips. till they were got clear of the iſland. It 


might even a ee. and cruiae en Jamaica 
when it could be ſpared. OK Ne e in 
| Having: thus provided: Gar the ſecucity. of the 
produry of the colony from the attempts of the ene- 
my; it is incumbent on the mother- country to take 
the ary e 1 eee fs valuables 
Property. e bem e inf 
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To put an 


end to the 


diſputes ſub- 
ſiſting be- 
tween the 
French and 
Spaniards at 
St. Domin- 
go, it would 


be neceſſary 


to fix the 
limits of 
both colo · 
nies. 


Ix former times, the Spaniards, who ſtill occupy 
half the iſland, were formidable rivals. As ſoon as 
the French had made their appearance at St. Po- 
mingo, warm conteſts aroſe between the two nations. 
A few private and inſignificant men ventured to go 
to war with a people armed under a regular autho- 
rity. Theſe men were acknowledged by their country 
as ſoon as they were thought ſtrong enough to main- 
tain themſelves i in their uſurpations. A commander 
was ſent to them, who bore the name of governor of 
Tortuga and St. Domingo; which title was after- 
wards changed to that of governor-general of the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands. The brave man, who was firſt ap- 


pointed to command thoſe intrepid adventurers, 


caught their ſpirit to ſuch a degree as to propoſe to his 
court the conqueſt of the whole iſland. © He pledged 
his life for the ſucceſs of the undertaking, provided 
they would ſend him a ſquadron ſtrong 75 8 of to 


| block up the harbour of the capital. 


Tux miniſtry of Verſailles, neglecting a veojeh 


which was in reality more practicable than it appear- 
ed to them at a diſtance, left the French expoſed to 


continual hoſtilities. Notwithſtanding this, they al- 


ways repulſed them ſucceſsfully ; ; and even carried 


devaſtation into the enemy's country; - but thoſe ani- 


moſities kept up in their minds a ſpirit of robbery 
and plunder, indiſpoſed them for uſeful labours, and 


ſtopt the progreſs of agriculture, which ſhould be the 
ultimate end of every well-regulated colony, and the 


firſt object of every ſociety that is in the pöſſeffon of | 


lands. The error which France had fallen into, in 


not ſeconding the ardour of the new coloniſts for the 


conqueſt of the whole iſland, had nearly occaſioned 
her the loſs of that part of which ſhe was. already in 


poſſeſſion. While the French were engaged in earry- 


1 ing « on the war of 1688, _ all Europe, the Spa- 


niards 
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niards and the Engliſh, who both dreaded ide We 
firmly eſtabliſhed at St. Domingo, united their forces 
to expel them. Their firſt attempts gave them reaſon 
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to expect an entire ſucceſs; when they quarrelled witn 


each other, and from that time became irreconcile- 
able enemies. Ducaſſe, who managed the colony with 
much ſagacity and great reputation, took advant 


of their diviſions to attack them ſucceſſively. He firſt 
invaded Jamaica, where he deſtroyed every thing with 


fire and ſword. From thence he was preparing to turn 
his arms againſt St. Domingo; and would infallibly 
| have reduced the whole iſland, had he not been ſtop- 
ped in this expedition by orders from his court, 


Tk houſe: of Bourbon aſcended. the thrane of 


Spain, and the French nation loft all hopes of con- 
quering St. Domingo. Hoſtilities, which had not 


even been ſuſpended. there by the treaties of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Nimeguen, and Ryſwick, ceaſed at laſt be- 


tween people who could never be true friends to each 


other. The French ſettlements, and even the plant- 


ers, recovered their tranquillity. For ſome time paſt, 


their ſlaves, taking advantage of the national diviſions, 


had ſhaken off their chains, and remoyed into a diſ- 


trict where they found freedom and no labour. This 


deſertion, which muſt naturally have increaſed, was 
abated, by the Spaniards entering into a contract to 
bring home the fugitives to their neighbours, for the 


ſum of 250 livres (191. 188. od.) a head. Although 


this agreement was not very ſcrupulouſly obſerved, 

it proved a powerful check till the diſſentions that 55 
vided the two nations in 1718. At this period the 
negroes deſerted their works in multitudes. This loſs 
induced the French to think of reviving. their old 


project of expelling totally from the iſland ſuch: neigh- | 


bours, who were equally. dangerous from their in- 
dolence, as from their turbulent ſpirit. The War 


did 
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did not laſt long enough to bring about this revolu- 


tion. At the concluſion of the peace, Philip V. 
gave orders for the reſtitution of all the fugitives that 


could be found. They were juſt embarked, to be 


ſent to their old maſters,” when the people roſe and 
reſcued them; an act which we could hardly diſap- 


prove, had they been prompted to it by | humanity, 


rather than by national hatred- It will always be 


pleaſing to ſee people excited to rebellion on account 
of the ſlavery of the miſerable negroes. Thoſe who 


were reſcued on this octaſion, fled into "inacceſſible 


mountains, where they have ſince multiplied to ſuch 
a degree, as to be able to afford a ſafe retreat to all 


the ſlaves that can find means to join them. There, 


in conſequence of the cruelty of civilized nations, 
they become as free and as ſavage as tigers; in expec- 


tation, perhaps, of a chief and a conquerot, who may 
reſtore the violated rights of mankind, by ſeizing up- 


on an iſland which ſeems to have been intended fot 
the ſlaves who till the ground, and not for the cn 
who water it with the blood of thoſe victims. 

Tux preſent ſyſtem of politics will not "allow 
F rance and Spain to be at war with each other. 
Should any event occaſion a rupture between the two 
nations, notwithſtanding the compact between the 
two crowns, it would probably be but a tranſient 
quarrel, that would not allow time _ projecting 


conqueſts which muſt ſoon be reſtored. The enter. 


priſes on both ſides would, therefore, be be confined to 
ravaging the country ; and) in this" eaſy this nation 
that does not cultivate, at leaſt at St. Domingo, 
would prove formidable, by its very poverty, to that 
which has already made ſome progreſs in the culture 


of its lands. A Caſtilian governor was ſo ſenſible of 


this, that he once wrote to the French commandant, 
that, if he forced him to an invaſion, he would de- 
535 | | 3 ſtroy 
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Madrid ſhould reſolve to cnet. A territory which 
is rather A burthen to Spain, there are ſtil] many diffi-, 
culties remaining. Great-Britain, who is now mail 
treſs of the fate of America, would hardly conſent to 
ſuch an acceſſion of wealth to her rival. F 

A MoRE natural ſcheme, and which ought to meet 
with no obſtacle, would be to fix the boundaries 
of the two nations that ſhare St. Dom mingo. . This 
arrangement, ought t to have taken place on the acceſ- 
ſion of Philip | V. to the throne : an event which 
gave the French poſſeſſions A degree of Rability and 
legal right they never bag before. It might have 
been expected, that the nation which gave the other 
a king, ſhould have Ripulated that all the territory 
lying between the coaſts they inhabited. to the north 
and ſouth, ſhould remain. under. their dominion. 
More powerful intereſts, then claimed the attention 


of both parties; and this diſcuſſion was, reſerved for 


another period, Which is never come. Not a ſingle 
conference has eyer been attempted. to ſettle this dif- 


ben This neglect has been the occaſion of much 


bloodſhed ong the inhabitants. This ſource oof 


rage and diſcord has filled every | breaſt and at laſt, | 


in 1730, both nations took up arms, to deſtroy each 
er. The principal people of both colonies ſuc- 
ceeded at that time in — a ſtop to this diſſenſi- 
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BOOK on, by a proviſional convention; but the ſucceſſors. 
KM. © 


of thoſe able and moderate men may not always have 
the ſame authority, / br the ſame good fortune. The 
moſt effectual method would be to put an end for ever 
to this inteſtine war, by legally authenticating the. 


| reſpective property of both parties. 


To effect this with regularity and juſtice, it would 
be proper to go as far back as the year 1700. At 
this period, both nations being upon friendly terms, 
remained the juſt owners of the lands they then poſ- 
ſeſſed. The encroachments made during the courſe 
of this century, by the fubjects of one of the crowns, 
are the encroachments of individuals upon each other; 
they are not become lawful poſſeſſors by being tole- 
rated; and the rights of both powers are ſtill the 


| ane ſince they have not been abrogated, n * 


indirectly, by any convention. 


Bur it is certain, from inconteſtable facts, chat, 
in the beginning of this century, the French poſ- . 
feſſions, which are now bounded' on the northern 
coaft by the river of Maſſacre, extended then to the 
river Yague. 'Thoſe of the fouthern coaſt, which had 
been carried on as far as the point of Cape Beata, 
have been contracted, in proceſs of time, to the inlet 
of Pitre. This revolution has been, inſenſibly brought 
about, and is the natural conſequence af the cecono- 
mical ſyſtem of the two neighbouring nations, The 
one which has applied itſelf chiefly to agriculture, has 
collected all its poſſeſſions towards the moſt frequented 
ports, where the produce might he, moſt readily diſ- 
poſed of. The other, whofe ſubjects were ſhepherds 
rather than planters, wanting more room for the breed- 
ing of cattle, have ſeized upon all the forſaken lands. 
The paſtures have naturally been enlarged, and the 
helds FORO” or 7 at _ 1 cloſer he ; 

u 
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But it is not reafonadle that the moſt e en na- 5 0 0 K 
tion, that which does moſt good to the ground by III. 
improving it, ſhould be plundered by the other, a 
which only wanders about and conſumes Wien 

ro in 
1 Ir sul not be fo ay to fix the N of 5: 
the French in the inland parts; the frequent and 
daily revolutions that have happened there, having 1 
occaſioned much uncertainty. and confuſion. The 
two colonies are at preſent. ſeparated by the moun- 
tains of Ouanaminthe, of the Trou, of the great 
river, of the Artibonite, and of the Mirebalai. By 
this barrier, the French are confined every where, 
S at the points of Mole St. Nicholas and 


Cape buron, to a narrow tract, which extends no- 
where more than nine leagues and a half; and in 


ſome places not above ſix leagues at moſt. This ter- 
ritory farms a. ind of creſcent, whoſe | convexity 
takes in 2 50 leagues of ſea-coaſt, to the north, weit 
and ſouth. But theſe limits cannot ſubſiſt, for a 


reaſon which muſt prevail over Bf other conſidera- 
tions. as 


#31390) L108 


TEE French ith to Bs err are divided 
from thoſe'to the weſt and ſouth by inacceſſible moun- 
tains. The impoſübility of ſuccouring them expoſes 
them to the invaſion of a power which is pc 
enemy to both nations. The common danger, 


creates à kind of reciprocal intereſt, ſhould *r ered 
the court of Madrid to ſettle the limits in ſuch a 
manner, that her ally may find the affiftance ſhe may 
want for her defence. The land that ſhould be given 
up is rugged, a very indifferent ſoil, and at à great 
diſtance from the ſea. The proprietors of theſe lands, 
Which are, indeed, uncultivated, but covered with 
flocks, ſhould be indemnified by France, with a ge- 


neroſity which Would leave them no room to regret 
what they had loſt, 


Van 


— 
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BOOK tn Pl poſſeſſions af. the colony. are thus con- 
Su nected and ſupported internally, by an uninterrupted 
n chain of comſnuflication, bay muſt be fortified 
which ought Againſt the attacks of the only enemy that is truly 
bs 1 formidable, the Engliſh. If they mean to attack St. 
wo protet Domingo by the welt or ſouth, they will collect their 
oa bs oa forees at Jamaica; 5 if by the north, they will make 
iovaſions. their preparations at "Barbadaes, or Tolle other of the 
windward iflands, from Whence they may reach the 
Cape in ſeven or eight days; whereas it would take 
t ,ve or fix weeks to come to that port from Jamaica. 
Tux welt and N are incapable of being de- 
Und. The f hand Reeg 'of* che tract renders it 
impoſſible to maintain any connection or r regularity, in 
the motions of the troops. If they are diſperſed, 
they become uſeleſs by being thus divided ; |; if they 
are collected for the defence of ſuch poſts : as are moſt 
liable to be attacked, from the. natural. weakneſs of 
their pofition; they would be in danger o being all 
loſt together. Large battalions would only be bur- 
denſome to ſuch extenſive coaſts, which preſent too 
much flank and too much front to the enemy. It 
_ only be neceſſary to erect, or keep up, batteries 
to protect the roads, the inerchant-Mips, and the 
re ; to keep off privateers, and even to 
prevent the landing of à man of war or two, that 
might come to ravage the coaſt; aud tevy- coatributi- 
ons. The light trosps, which are ſufficient to ſup- 
port theſe batteries,” ill ive g ground. in proportion 
to the advances of the enemy, Yelp onl take care to 
eee ee oe in dai 5 
Bur it is not neceſſary to relitiguith Fiery kind of 
d At the back of each coaſt, there ſhould be 
A place for ſhelter and for reilifhrconlbits ; ; always 
open for retreat, out of the — 4 reach, ſafe. from 
-infultsy and able to worms weir | my N . 
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be a narrow paſs, capable of being intrenched, and 
of defending. the troops to advantage. Such is that 
of la Gaſcogne, on the weſtern coaſt. It has every 
. natural adyantage of ſituation, with this only incon- 
venience, that it is not placed in the center between 


all the quarters. The genera rendezvous for the 


ſouth, eſtabliſhed on the abitation called Perrein, at 
the diſtance of 10, ooo toiſes from the Cayes, is a re- 
treat capable of making a very great reſiſtance.” In 
the center of all, motions of retreat, it comprehends 
alli that ean be wiſhed for as a defence. Nature has 
provided it with a narrow paſs, and at the ſame time 


covered its ſlanks, and left an opening at the back; 


which, While it ſhuts up every avenue againſt an ene- 
my, ſecuxes to thoſe who defend it, a communication 
Wich the intetior parts of the colony. 

F RON theſe impregnable retreats, the ener 
may continually be haraſſed; who, having no ſtrong 
hold, will be perpetually expoſed to a ſurpriſe. Theſe 
alarms would be doubled, if a few ſquadrons of light 
horſe were eſtabliſhed; there; which might- be 'pro- 


eured:at à ſmall expence. The Spaniards of St. Do- 


ming ſell Andaluſian horſes at a moderate price; 


"41s 
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_ Which: are very tractable, and yet full of ſpirit, are 


unſhod, and feed all the year round in the meadows, 
_. where they ſleep in open air. Theſe are excellent 
for ſxirmiſhes, and will afford ſufficient time to wait 
for ſuccours, which may be brought up at any time 

from the north, The troops employed in this ſer- 
| „ 8 the other part of the co- 


= 4% 
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” ALL thoſe who are acquainted with: the ad of 


St. Domingo, know, that the French ſettlements 
make as it Mere two diſtinct colonies, one to the 

ſouth and weſt;i and the other to the north; which 
gr W le beneficial 3 with the 


conti- 
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BOOK continent. So that, even ſuppoſing the Enfith were 


XIII.. 


ſufficiently ſtrong, pad had gained arm eſtabliſhment 
in the weſt and ſouth], they never could penetrate to the 
north by land. Should they attempt it, it muſt de 


5 dy that narrow tract which joins the French poſſeffi- 


ons on the weſt and north, at Cape St. Nicholas, or 
Velde by crofling the Spaniſh” Loney Lad "port een 
5 impracticable. rr e 
TRE firſt is a barren detert, 10 full of ade 
- paſſes, and precipices, that a man on foot cannot get 
through but with much time and extreme labour. 
The other way is little better. It lies aeroſs the 
Spaniſh mountains, which are high, barren, and 
5 and whoever ſhould attempt to paſs them, 
muſt expect to be haraſſed. The northern . 
R being inaeceſſible by land, can only be 
- attacked by ſea. As it is richer, more populous, and 
leſs extenſive than the other two, it is more adapted 
to darts a land mW to u a Ky rea de- 
3: fEnces 2121 Jeon ern 
Trex: ſoa-fide; which'is' more or Jeſs full of w—_ 
- affords in many places a ſwampy ground; and the 
mangroves which cover "theſe ' marſhes, make them 
quite impenetrable. This natural defence is not ſo 
common as it was, ſince many of theſe 'coppices have 
5 een cut away. But the landing-places, which are 
commonly no better than gaps, flanked by theſe woods 


., ©overflowed with water, require but a moderate front 


to ſtop them up. Magazines, and a pots build- 
- - ings, are common there; they furniſh for the 
erection of battlements, and ſeeure the placing of 


29 oem „„ 


Tus firſt line of cb lone Meme to promĩſe, that 

1 0 coaſt of eighteen leagues, fo well defended by na- 
' 2 tute: would, When ſeconded by the valeur of the 
N put the enemy in danger of being beaten'the 
mA moment 
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their landing, the forces mi 
prevent it. But experience thews the! infallible ad- i 
wn: of ſquadrons at anchor. | 

Ir is not only by the firing of brosdndes- fre, e | 
Hhign to cover the approach of boats, it is by the im- 
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mapinent they ſhould land. If their ſchemes were n QUO» 
diſcovered, or if the diſpoſitions they were making at , 5 = 1 


fea ſhould, from a diſtance; point out the place of 


poſſibility there is of guarding every part of the coaſt, 
that a ſquadron at anchor can eaſily effect landing, 
as it is a conſtant. check to ſo many places at once. 


Land forces move very ſlowly about the windings of | 
the coaft, while the boats and: loops arrive" ſpeedily 


by a ſhorter way. The aſſailer follows the ſtring, 
while the other muſt go all along the bow: Difap- 
pointed and wearied out; with à variety of niotions, 
the latter is not leſs apprehenfive of thoſe he ſees' an 


the day time, than of _ Epe pe bers the "night. 


ie he cannot 14 4 f 


. In order to be able to 8 8 firſt 'D 


ching to be done is to ſuppoſe it actually accom- 


-pliſhed ;; all our courage and ſtrength is then exerted 

in taking advantage of the delays or miſtakes of the 
enemy. As ſoon as they are obſerved at ſea, they 
may immediately be expected on land. A large ſhore, 


on which a landing may be effected, will always 
leave the plain of the Cape open to invaſion; ſo that 


the chief attention muſt be WY not to ae . - 


hore, but to the inland parts. . 


Tux inland parts are in kad . wich 0. : 
gar-candd which being more or-leſs high, according 


to their degree of maturity, ſucceſſively make the 


fields appear ſo many thickets. Theſe are occaſion- 
ally ſet on fire, either to cover a march, or to re- 


tard the enemyꝰs purſuit, to deceive or aſtoniſn him. 


I e hours time, inſtead of fields coviyed with 
Vor. Hl, : E 8 crops, 
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crops,-nothing: is to be ſeen but an en Was, 
covered with ſtubble. e eie 

Tur eee e cane 3 the Grand : 
; and the ſtorehouſes for proviſions, do not obſtruct the 
motions of an army more than our meadows. In- 


ſtead of our villages, they, have their habitations, 


which are not. fo! full of people, but are more nu- 


merous. The thick and ftrait hedges of citron-trees 


are cloſer; and more impenetrable than the fences that 


incloſe; our fields. This is what conſtitutes the 


| greateſt difference in the view of 8 of Ame- 


rica and. thofe of Europe. 


A 8MALL number of rivers, hens: delle | 
very low hilloeks, a: ſoil generally even, ſome dikes 
conſtructed againſt inundations, few ditches, if any, 
one or two foreſts not very thick ſet with trees, a 
ſmall number of moraſſes, a ground that is over- 
flowed in a ſtorm, and grows duſty. again with twelve 
hours ſunſhine, rivers that are full one day and dried 
up the! next; theſe are the general appearances of 
the plain of the Cape. This diverſity muſt afford 
advantageous encampments, and it muſt ever be re- 
membered, that in a defenſive war, the poſt one 
removes to cannot be too en one an. 
Juiced N bn . * 

Ir is not the provitce ond a writer to oi predkebe | 
rules to military men. Cæſar himſelf has told us 


what he has done, not what we are to do. Topo- 5 


graphical deſcriptions, determining the goodneſs of 


| ſuch or ſuch a poſt, the combination of marches, the 


art of encampments--and- retreats, the moſt learned 
theory; all theſe muſt be ſubmitted to the eye of the 
general, who, with the principles in his mind, and 


the materials in his hand, applies both to the circum- 


ſtances of time and place, as they chance to occur. 
/The military genius, though mathematicgl, is de- 


1 1 nde ; 
* * 1 + ? N — 53 k 144 = pe nt 8 5 
3 1 ; N 4 g 
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pendent on fortune, which ſuits the order of the po a" 5 
operations to the diverſity of appearances. Rules are — 85 
liable to numberleſs exceptions, which muſt be diſ- = 
covered in the inſtant. The very execution almoſt 
always alters the plan, and diſeompoſes the ſyſtem of 
an action. The courage or timidity of the troops, 
the raſhneſs of the enemy, the caſual ſucceſs of his | 
meaſures, an accidental combat, an unforeſeen event, 
a ſtorm. that ſwells a torrent, a high wind that con- 
ceals a ſnare or an ambuſcade under clouds of duſt, 
thunder that frightens the horſes, or is confounded 
with the report of the cannon, the temperature of 
the air, which conſtantly influences the ſpirits of the 
commander and the blood of the ſoldiers: all theſe 
are ſo many natural or moral cadſes which, by their 
uncertainty: 78 overturn.” the” CO pro- 
jects. bu 451 04. „ 
W W is W cialis of for 4 Aten 
at St. Domingo, the town of the cape will always 
be the objec of it. The landing will be ſomewhere 
in the bay of the Cape, where the ſhips will be rea- 
dy to augment the land-forces with two thirds of 
their crews, and to furniſn them with artillery, am · 
munition, and whatever they may want for the ſiege | 
of that opulent fortreſs. It is towards this bulwark 25 
of the colony that all endeavours to keep off the af. e 
ſailer muſt be directed. The choice of advantage ; 5 
ous poſitions; will in ſome meaſure compenſate for a 
the inequality of numbers. At the moment of land- 
ing, the ground muſt be diſputed by ſupporting 4 | 
kind of falſe attack, without engaging the whole of 
the troops. Theſe muſt be poſted in ſuch à manner, 
as to ſecure: two. retreats,” the one towards the Caps, | 
to form the garriſon of that place, the other in the 
narrow paſſes of the mountains, Where they will keep 
an intrenched camp, from whence they may . 
Ee 2 the 
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the beſiegers, and retard che taking af the place. 
Should the place ſurrender, as it would be an eaſy 
matter to favour the eyaſion of the troops when they 


cxacuate it, the conqueſt would not yet be completed. 


The mountains in which they would: take refuge, 
inacceſſible to an army, ſurround the plain with a 
double or treble chain, and guard the inhabited parts, 


 bywery narrow paſſes, which may be eaſily defended. 


Ihe principal of theſe is the defile of the great ri- 
ver, Where the enemy would find two or three paſſes 
of the river, that reach from one mountain to the 
other. In this place four or five hundred men would 
ſtop the moſt numerous army, by only ſinking the 
bed of the waters. This reſiſtance might be ſecond- 
ed by 257,000 inhabitants, both white and black, who 
are ſettled. in theſe: vallies. As the white men are 


more numerous here than upon the richer lands, and 


their crops axe ſmaller, they cannot afford to conſume * 


any great quantity of the produce of Europe, ſo that 


what they cultivate is chiefly for their own fubſi ft- 


ence ;. from this they might eaſily ſupply the troops 
that. ſhould. defend their country. Any deficiency in 


the article; of freſhy meat could be made up by the 
Spaniards, who breed vaſt mn. ws ary * 
backs of theſe, mountains. 

_ AFTER all, it may happen that POV TOS PY of the. 
troops may be ſunk under the want of proviſions or 
warlike ſtores, and they may be either forced or turn- 
ed back. This ſuggeſted the idea ſome vcars ago at 
Verſailles, of building a fortified town in the center 
of the mountains. Marſhal Noailles was a warm ad- 
vocate. for this ſcheme. It was then imagined, that 
by means of ſome redoubts of earth ſcattered upon 


different parts of the coaſt, the enemy might be in- 


ed by regular attacks, and inſenſibliy exhauſted by 
he loſs of a great number 1 . in a climate Where 
cl 2 ſickneſs 
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ſickneſs. ſuddenly proves more deſtructiye than the 5 
ſword. It was ſuggeſted that ng more ftrong, holds 
ſhould be erected on the frontiers, where they lie 
expoſed to the invaſion; of the maſters of the ſea z, he: 
cauſe, whilé they are unable to defend their:own ha- 
bitations, they become ſo; many bulwarks for the con: 
querors, who can eaſily take and guard them with 
their ſhips, and depoſe or draw from thende arms and 
men to intimidate the vanquiſſied. An entirely open 
country was better, in their opinion, for a per that 
has no maritime ſtrength, than forces diſperſed and 
forſaken; upon ſhores, waſted: and: dæpopalated by the 
inclemency of the climates: ©: 10 pie 8.40 27 
I was in the center of che iſtaad that the ſtrang: 
eſt place of deftnce was enpected to be made: A 
road of twenty, or thirty leagues, full of obſtacles, 
where every march muſt be attended with ſeyeraten- 
gagements, in which the advantage of the poſts would 
tender a detachment: formidable to a whole. amy 
where the removing of the artillery would be tediy 
ous and laborlous; Where the difficulty of; convoys, 
and the diſtance, of communication with the, ocean 
where every, thing, in ſhort, would conſpire tod de 
ſtroy the chemy s ſuch was, to be, as it Were, the 
glacis of the intended fortification. This [capital 
was to ſtand upon high ground, here F IL 
more pure and temperate than in the, plains beneath ; 2 
in the midſt, of a country Which, would ſupply the 
town with neeeſſarics,, particulatly rice; ſurrqunded 
with flocks and hetds, which, feeding upon 2 ſoil. mot 
favourable. td their: ingreaſey;; would; be, reſeryed. for 
times of:wanty provided witterte promokit | 
oned to the town and garriſon ;; ſuch a city would 
have changed the colony into a kingdom, able to ſup- 
port itfelf for a long time ; Mereas its preſent opu- | 
lenoe does hut weaken: it, and-having. re 
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Þ 8 . * without neceſfaries, it enriches a few propiietcrs; 


Kaner affording them ſuſtenance. 
8 the enemy had made themſelves r of the | 
ca=coaft,” which would not be diſputed with them, 


| = were deſirous: of collecting the produce of the 


lands, they would ſtand in need of whole armies to 
keep merely upon the defenſive; for the continual 
excurſions from the center would not permit them to 
do more than this. The troops in the inland parts 
of the iſland, always ſure of a reſpectable retreat, 
might eaſily be relieved by recruits from Europe; 
which would find no difficulty in penetrating to the 
center of a circle of ſo immenſe a circumference ; 
whereas all the' Engliſh fleets would not be ſufficient . 
to fill up the vacancies which the climate would By - 


| continually making in their garriſons . 


NorwWIrHSTAN DING the evidence of cheſe 8 
tages, the project of a fortification in the mountains 


has been dropt, and a ſyſtem purſued, which would 


confine the whole defence of the iſland to the mole 


of St. Nicholas. This new plan could not fail of © 
being applauded by the planters, who were not fond 


of citadels and garriſons near their plantations, as 
they ate more injurious than they can poſfibly be be. 
neficial to them. They are ſenfible, that the whole 
force being directed to one point, they ſhould have 


none but light trocps left in their neighbourhood on 


the three coaſts,” which are ſufficient to drive away 
the privateers by the aſſiſtance of their batteries; 


and are, beſides, very convenient defenders, ever Treas 
dy to yield without reſiſtance, and to diſperſe or ca- 
| N on the leaſt i intimation of an invaſion. 


Tu plan; ſo favourable to private 1 
alſo met with the approbation of ſome pexſons well 
verſed in military affairs. They were of opinion, 
that the e which the colony will admit of, 


+24 i oo being 
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being in a manner loſt in ſo large an iſland as Ste 


Domingo, would make -an appeafance at the Mole.” 


Bombardopolis is the place chat has been choſen, 


as the moſt reſpectable poſt. This new city ſtands 
en the margin of a plain, which is fufficien entlyele- 
vated to render it cool and temperate Its territör 


is covered with a natural favannah,' 'and adorned with 


grooves of palm- trees of various kinds. It is not 


overlooked ; Which is an uncommon eireutnſtance at 
St. Dominge“ It might be made à regular fortifi- 
cation, and of any degree of ſtrength. IT it did not 
prevent an invaſion, it would, 'at leaſt, prevent: the 
conquerors from getting nis cſtabl iſhment upon the 
coaſt. 21 agile 9 on 111 25g 207 blot 
_ - IT:were to be wiſhed; ar the ſtateſmen,” that, from 

che firſt moment the wotks: had been begun at the 
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Mole, it had at the ſame time been fortifted to the 


degree that ſo advantageous 4 ſituation will admit ok. 
It is a treaſure, the poſſeſſion of which ſhould have 
been ſecured as ſoon as it was diſcovered: Should 


this valuable key of St. Domingo, and, indeed, of 


Nenad tr 
w * : 
r 21 
2 110 


all America, fall into The. hands of the ER gm 


which it may very poſſibly do on the breaking out of 
a war, which cannot be far off, this Gibraltar of 
America would be more 5 to oF rance and Spain 
than even that of Europe. isch niged 
Irx is no wonder, if all — ale en have 

been taken hitherto for the defence of St. Domingo, 

have been conducted with ſo little judgment. As 
long as forecaſt and protection ſhall” be confined to 
ſecondary means, which can only protract, not, pre⸗ 
vent, the conqueſt of this iſland, no invariable plan 


can be purſued. Fixed principles are the excluſive' 


privilege of ſuch powers as can depend upon their 
naval force, to prevent the loſs of, or ſecure the re- 
n of, thei colonies. | - Thoſe of France are not 


7 | guarded 


7 _ 
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| 5 o K guarded by thoſe floating arſenals, Which can at the 
1 . , ſame time attack and defend. Their mother- country 
1 =" is not yet; poſſeſſed of ſuch a navy as to render her for- 


1 midable. But does ſhe at Jeaſt govern her poſſeſſions 

1 | . abroad by the maxims of ſound policy and good or- 

ns der ? This is what we ſhall. next inquire into. 
| | l — #5; "6 Tux Britiſh government, ever actuated by the na- 
"hy povernment tional ſpirit, which ſeldom deviates from the true in- 


1 eſtabliſhed tereſts of the ſtate, has carried into the new world 
Wi Pen that right of property which is the graund-work .of 


1 iſlands. her legiſlation. Fram à conviction, that man never 
* thinks he has the entire poſſeſſion of any thing but 
| what he has lawfully acquired; they have, indeed, 

1 | | ſold the lands in the iſlands at a very moderate, price 


"nt to ſuch as were willing to clear. them. This appear- 
. "8 ed the ſureſt way to haſten the cultivation of them; 
1 1 . to prevent partialities and jealouſies, the neceſſary 
2 Fahnen of 25 Siſxipution del by © e or 
| leg 438 Tre «31 
I: the right FRANCE has eden 1 0004 ſeemingly. more W 
of propertY rous, but not ſo. prudent, chat of granting lands / to 
the French all who applied for them. No regard was paid to 
iſlands? their abilities or circumitances ; the intereſt of their 
patrons determined the extent of the land they ob- 
tained. Indeed, it was ffipulated, that they ſhould 
begin their ſettlements within 2. year after the grant, 
and not diſcontinue the clearing of the ground, up- 
on pain of forfeiture. : But, beſides che hardſhip of 
requiring thoſe men to be at the expence of elearing 
the land, who could not afford to purchaſe, the pe- 
nalty fell upon them only, who not having the ad- 
vantage of family and fortune, could not make inte- 
reſt with the great; or upon minors, WhO being left 
deſtitute, by the death of their parents, ought rather 
to have been aſſiſted by the public; whereas 
—_ who was well recommended or ſupported, 
Was 
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1 to ee though! he let his | 
lie fallow... | 

To this cartinlity, which: enidendy recs the 
progreſs: of the colonies,” we may add a number of 
ill Judged regulations relative to domeſtie life. Firſt, 
it was required of every perſon who obtained a grant 
of land, to plant 5700 trenches of manioc for every 
ſlave he had upon his plantation. This order was 
equally detrimental both to private and public in- 
tereſt, as it compelled the planter to encumber his 
ground with this ordinary production, when it was 
able to yield richer crops; and rendered the poor 
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grounds, which were only fit for this kind of cul= 


ture, uſeleſs. This double error could not but leſ- 
ſen the growth of all kinds of commodities; and, 


indeed, this law, which laid a reſtraint upon the dif: | 


poſal of property, has never been ſtrictly put in exe- 


cution; but as it has alſo never been repealed, it 
ſtill remains a fcourge in the hand of any ignorant, 51 
capricious, or paſſionate miniſter, who may chufe to 


make uſe of it againſt the inhabitants. This evil, 
great as it is, is, however, the leaſt of thoſe they 
have to complain of from adminiſtration.” The re- 
ſtraint of the Agrarian laws is ſtill increaſed oe way 
burden of the labours impoſed upon the vaſlals, 
THERE. was a time in Europe, that of the ade 
government, when gold and ſalver was little regarded 


in public or private tranfactions. The nobles ſervec 


the ſtate, not with their purſes, but with their per- 
ſons; and thoſe of their vaſſals, who were their pro- 
perty by right of conqueſt, paid them a kind of 


duit- rent of homage, either in the fruits of the earth, 


or in ſo much labour Theſe . cuſtoms, ſo deſtrue- 


tive to men and lands, tended to perpetuate that bar- 
barity to which they owed their riſe. But at length 


e aide, as the authority of 5 
kings 
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BOO * kings prevailed in overthrowing the independence 
: , and tyranny of the great, by reſtoring freedom to. 
| the people. The. prince, now become the ſole maſ- 
ter, aboliſhed, as a magiſtrate, ſome abuſes ariſing. 
from the right of war, which deſtroys every other 
right. But ſeveral of theſe uſurpations, which time 
had conſecrated, were ſtill retained. That of the 
average, or a certain proportion of labour required 
of the vaſſals, has been kept up in ſome n 
where the nobles have loſt almoſt. every advan 
though the people have not acquired any. The li⸗ 
berty of France is at this day infringed by this pub- 
lic bondage; ; and this inj uſtice has been reduced i ing K 
to a ſyſtem, as if to give it a colour of juſtice. The 
| conſequences of this horrid ſyſtem have been ſtill 
more ſeverely felt in the colonies. The culture of 
theſe lands, from the nature of the climate and of 
the productions, requiring expedition, cannot eaſily 
ſpare a number of hands to be ſent to a great dif- 
tance, and employed in public works, which are of- 
ten uſeleſs, and ſhould never be carried on but by idle 
hands. | If the mother-coyntry, with alkithe various 
means ſhe can employ, has never yet been able to cor-! 
rect .or mitigate; the hardſhips of theſe. ſervices,” ſhe 
ought to conſider what bvils muſt reſult from them 
beyond the ſeas, where the direction of theſe works 
is committed to two overſeers, who can neither be 
directed, cenſured, nor controuled, in the arbitrary: 
exerciſe of abſolute power. But the burden of theſe 
ſervices is ene Ur ge: ee of _ 
taxes. nne ahn yo 514199 
Are the | A Tax may: he! l be. enn enden . 
e whe, wards, public expence, neceſſary for the preſervation 
In the of private property. The peaceable enjoyment of 
* n+ lands and revenues requires a proper ſorce to defend 
s i from * and a nn that —— 
4 li oy 
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wards the maintenance of public order, is right and. 
juſt; whatever is levied beyond this, is extortion. 
Now, all the government expences which. the mo- 
ther- country is at for the colonies, are repaid: her 
41 the reſtraint laid upon them, to cultivate for her 
e, and in ſuch a manner as is beſt adapted to her 
ts. This ſubjection is the moſt burdenſome of 
i all A ought, to exempt them from all other 


ATOM muſt he ia of this — * he 
reflects on the difference of ſituation between the 


ome conſumption are the principal object of cul- 
ture and of . manufactures z, exportation only. carries 
off the overplus... In the iſlands, the whole is to be 
exported. N Life and property are equally ov! 
carious. 
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and the huſbandman of the trade to foreign ;coun- 
tries; they ſtill have their reſource. in that which 
circulates in the internal part of, the Ae In 
the iſlands, haſtilities annihilate every thing; there 

are no more; ſales, no more purchaſes, no more cir- 
culation; the planter hardly recovers his coſts. 
Ix Europe, the; owner of a mall. eſtate, Who is 
able to male only a few expences, improves: his land 
as much in ptoportion as he that has a wide domain 
and immenſe treaſures. In the iſlands, the improve 
ment of the ſmalleſt plantatio ne prevty gpod 
ſtock to begin with. MA B12 4 2597 PPT ELL 


Ix Europe, it is commonly 0 ne citizen that — oa 


debted t to another ; and the ſtate is not impoyeriſhed 
by, theſe private debts. Thoſe of the iſlands are of a 
Ae nature. a planters, in order to carry 


old world and the new. In Europe, ſubſiſtence ane 


Ix Europe, v war only 3 1 aa. 
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BOOK on the labour of eleating their grounds; and to re- 


XIII. 


pair the loſſes incurred by the misfortunes of war; 
which had put a ſtop to their exports, have been 
obliged to borrow ſuch large ſums, that they may be 
conſidered rather as farming the Sa, than as |. 
prietors of the plantations. ' | & 
WHETHER theſe reflections have not dirt to 
the French miniftry, or whether particular circums 
ſtances have obliged them to depart Frotfi their plan's 
certain it is, they have added freſh taxes to the obli= 


_ gation already laid on the colonies to draw all their 


neceſſaries from France, and to ſend thither all their 
own commodities. | Every negro has been taxed. In 
ſome ſettlements, this poll-tax has been eotifined' to 
the working blacks; in others, it Was laid om all the 
flaves without diſtinction. Both theſe attangements 
have been oppoſed hy the colony affembled at St. 
Domingo. Let | us now judge _ ou 1 1 4. off 20 
arguments. = Jo 
' Cm1LDREN, old ai FRY men; Op up Abet 
one third of the flaves. Far from being ee to 
the planter, ſom of them are only #'burden; which 
humanity alone can prompt him to N while tie 
reſt can afford him but diftant and uneertaim hopes. 
It is dificult to conceive how the treaſury ſhould have 
thought of taxing an objec that is already chatgea- 
ble to the err ae 07 2:08 
Fux poll-tax _ Vlacks ertenda beyond the 
graves: that is to ſay, it is fixed upon # perſon whe 
exiſts no more. If # flave-ſhould die after th&alſefſs 
ment has been made, the planter, WHO is already 
unhappy on account of the diminutien of his income 
and of his capital, is Riff obliget to pay a tax; which 
reminds him-of his Holes, and makes 1 8 feet ham 
ger pe 11 240 FT] N 375 
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Evxx the working llaves are not an exact zit of BOOK 
the appraiſement of a planter's income. With a few I 
negroes, a good ſoil will yield more than a poor one 
with a great number. The commodities are not all 
of the ſame value, though they are all procured by 
the labour of thoſe perſons upon whom the tax is 
equally laid. The changing from one kind of cul- 
ture to another, which the ground requires, ſuſpends 
for a while the produce of labour. Droughts, inun- 
dations, fires, devouring inſects, often deſtroy the 
fruits of labour. Suppoſe all things alike, a leſs 
number of hands makes in proportion a leſs quantity 
af ſugar; either becauſe the whole of the wants muſt 
be taken into conſideration, or becauſe labour is truly 
adyantageous ſo far only as the moſt e po | 
portunities can be improved. 

TEE poll-tax upon blacks Peco Rill more. op- 
preſſive 1 in time of war. A planter who cannot then 
diſpoſe of his commodities, and muſt run in debt to 
ſupport himſelf and to keep up his land, is further 
obliged to pay a tax for ſlaves whoſe labour will hard- 
ly be equivalent to their maintenance. Nay, be is 
often conſtrained to ſend them at a diſtance from his 
plantation for. the i imaginary wants of the colony, to 
ſupport them there at his own expence, and to ſee. 
them periſh without any | reaſon, While he is under 
the ſevere neceflity of replacing them one time or 
other, if ever he means We triage hi waſted and N. 
moſt ruined lands. 

THz burden of the e was Rill heavier upbn 
ſuch of the proprietors as were abſent from the enlonys: | 
for theſe were condemned. to. pay the tax treble; 

which was the more unjuſt, as it was matter of in- 
| difference to France whether, her commodities. were 
3 conſumed at home or in the iſlands. Could it be her 
1 intention to hinder the emigration of the . : 
. 1 25 ut 
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BOOK But it is only by the mildneſs of the government that 
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X „citizens can be induced to fix in a country, not by* 


prohibitions and penalties. Beſides, men who by 
hazardous labours carried on in a ſultry climate, had 
contributed to the public. proſperity, ought to have 
been indulged in the liberty of ending their days 8 
the temperate regions of the mother- country. No- 
thing could more effectually rouze the ambition and 
activity of numbers of idle people, than to be ſpecta- 
tors of their fortune; and the ſtate might thus be re- 
lieved of the load of [theſe uſeleſs men, to the profit 
of induſtry and commerce. 
| NoTnins can be more detrimental to both than 
this: taxing of the blacks; as the neceſſity of ſelling 
obliges the planter to lower the price of his commo- 
dities. A moderate price may be an "advantageous: 
circumſtance, when it is the reſult of great plenty, 
and of a very quick circulation. But it is ruinous 
to be obliged to loſe conſtantly upon one's merchan- 
diſe, in order to pay taxes. The profits of trade are 


all abſorbed by the treaſury, which is continually” re- 


deiving, without making any returns. 

Lua v, it is a very difficult matter to levy this 
tax. Every proprietor muſt give in an annual ac- 
count of the number of his ſlaves. To prevent falfe 
entries, they muſt be verified by clerks, or exciſemen. 


Every negro that is not entered muſt be forfeited; 


which is a very abſurd practice, becauſe every Te 
bouring negro is ſo much ſtock, and by the forfeiture 
of him the culture is diminiſhed, and the very object 
for which the duty was laid, is Ante Thus it 
happens that in the colonies, where the" ſucceſs of 
every thing depends upon the tranquillity which is 
enjoyed, a deſtructive war is carried on between the 
py] and the planter. Te aa of are numerous, 

| inne SUS 12DQ12 83 removals 
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removals: frequent, rigorous meaſures become neceſ- 


ſary, and the coſts are great and ruinouis. 
Ir the negro· tax is unjuſt in its extent, unequal PY | 
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its repartition, and complicate in the mode of levy- | 


ing it; the tax laid upon the commodities that are 
carried out of the colonies, is nearly as injudicious. 


The government ventured to impoſe this duty, from 


a perſuaſion that it would fall entirely upon the con- 


ſumer and the merchant; but there cannot be a more | 


dangerous error in politics economy than this is. 
Tx act of conſuming does not ſupply money to 
buy what is conſumed ; this muſt be gained by la- 
bour; and all labour, if things are traced up to their 
origin, is, in fact, paid by the firſt proprietor out of 
the produce of the earth. This being the caſe, no 


one article can be always growing dearer, but all the 


reſt muſt riſe in proportion. In this ſituation, there 


is no profit to be made upon any of them. If this 


equilibrium between the articles of commerce be re- 
moved, the conſumption of the advanced article will 
decreaſe; and, if it decreaſe, the price will fall of 
courſe, and the dearneſs will havè been only tranſient. 


Tu merchant can no more täke the duty upon 


him, than the conſumer. He may, indeed, advance 
it once or twice; but if he cannot make a natural 
and neceſſary profit upon the commodities ſo taxed, 
he will ſoon diſcontinue that branch of trade. To 


hope that competition will force him to take the pay- 


ment of the duty out of his profits, is to ſuppoſe that 
they were exorbitant; and that the competition, 
which was then inſufficient; will become more con- 
ſiderable when the profits are leſs. If, on the other 
hand, things were as they ought to be, and the pro- 


fits no more than neceſſary, it is ſuppoſing that the 


competition will ſubſiſt, though the profits that gave 


4 to it . no W 0 We muſt — all theſe 
a : [re a - Abſurgities, 
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who pays the 4 whether it be levied Wu? * 


firſt, ſecond, or hundredth hand. 5 n 
FA from thus burthening the nen of the 


«alogſes with taxes, it ought to be encouraged by li- 


beralities ; fince by the ſtate of reſtraint” in which 
trade i is hapes theſe liberalities, with all the advan- 
tages ariſing from them, * beer return to 
the mother-country. | 

IF the ſituation of a Rate, — is in nen ab- 
count of loſſes or miſmanagement, will not admit of 
liberalities, or eaſing the ſubjects of their burthens, 
the payment of the taxes in the colonies themſelves 


might, at leaſt, be ſuppreſſed, and the produce of 


them levied at home. This would be the next beſt. 
ſyſtem that could be purſued, and n Io _— 
agreeable to. the old and new world. 

NoTHING is fo pleaſing to an ab as to re- 
move from his ſight every thing that denotes his de- 
pendence. Wearied with the importunities of col- 


lectors, he abhors ſtanding taxes, and dreads the in- 
creafe of. them. He in vain ſeeks for that li 


which he thought to haye found at the diſtance of t two 
thouſand | leagues from Europe. He diſdains a yoke 
which purſues him through the ſtorms of the ocean. 


Diſcontented, and inwardly repining at the reſtraint 
he ſtill feels, he thinks with indignation on his na- 


tive country; which, under the name of mother, 


calls for his blood, inſtead of feeding him. Remove 


the image of his chains from his ſight; let his riches 
pay their tribute to the mother country only at land- 
ing there, and he will fancy bimſelF: f. free and privi- 
leged-; though at the ſame time, by lowering the va- 
lue of his own commodities, and enhancing the price 
of thoſe that come from Europe, he, in fact, ulti- 
n n * * tax of which he is ignorant. 

10164 | Navi- 
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Wanne will alſo find an advantage in paying BOOK 


duty only upon goods that have reached the place of 


their deſtination in their full value and without any 


riſque, and will reſtore the capital of their ſtock along 
with the profits. They will not then have the mor- 
tification of having purchaſed of the prince the very 


hazards of ſhipwreck, and of loſing a cargo for which 
they had paid duty at embarking. Their ſhips, on 


the contrary, will bring back, in merchandiſe, the 


amount of the duty; and the produstias being ad- 


vanced in value about twenty- one per cent. 2 GN 
tation, the duty will hardly be felt. 


LAs rx, the conſumer himſelf will be a gainer by 
it; becauſe, the coloniſt and the merchant” eannot 


benefit by any regulation, of which in time the con- 


ſumer will not experience the good effects. All the 


taxes will no ſooner be reduced to a ſingle one, but 


trade will be clogged with fewer formalities, fewer 


delays, fewer charges, and conſequently the commo- 
dities can be ſold at a more reaſonable rate. 
Even the ſtate itſelf might find a conſiderable po- 
litical advantage in this. By this new arrangement, 
there would be a country, apparently exempt from 


all taxes, and enjoying abſolute liberty. Such an 


event would be the more remarkable, at a time when 
the Engliſh colonies groan under the burthen of freſh 
taxes. The contraſt would aggravate their ſufferings ; 
their murmurs and their audacity would know no 


' bounds ; they would learn to place ſome confidence 


in a government which they have hitherto accuſed of 
being tyrannical ; and in caſe of a revolt in North- 
America, that vaſt region would be: leſs afraid of 
putting itſelf under the protection of France. 

TT mis ſyſtem of moderation, which every thing 
ſeems to point out as the fitteſt, will be eaſily intro- 
duced. All the productions of the iſlands are ſub- 


Vol. III. Ff | ject, 
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by the name of Domaine dq Orccident, or weſtern do- 
main, Which is fixed at three and a half per cent. by : 
two fols (a penny) per livre. The value of theſe 
productions, which is the rule for the payment of 
the duty, is determined in the months of January 
and J uly. It is fed at twenty, or five and twenty 
per cent. below the real price. Fhe weſtern office 
allows, beſides, a more confiderable tare than the 
ſeller in trade does. Add to this duty that which the 
commodities pay at the cuſtom-houſes of the colonies, 
which produces nearly the fame, and thoſe that are 
paid in the inland parts of the iſlands ; and we ſhall 
have the whole of the revenue which the government 
draws from the ſettlements in America. 
I x this fund were confounded with the other reve- 
nues of the ſtate, we might be apprehenſive that it 
was not applied to its deſtination, which ſhould be 
ſolely the protection of the iſlands. The unforeſeen | 
exigencies of the royal treaſury would infallibly di- 
vert it into another channel. There are ſome mo- 
ments when the critical ſtate of the diſeaſe will not 
admit of calculating the inconveniences of the re- 
medy. The moſt urgent neceflity engroſſes all the 
attention. Nothing then is ſecured from the hand 
of arbitrary power, urged by the wants of the preſent 
moment. The miniſtry is continually drawing out 
of the treaſury, under the deluſive hopes of replacing 
in a ſhort time what they have received; but the exe- 
cution of this deſign is ape ne retarded by freſh 
demands, 7. 

HEN cx it appears, that it would be highly necet- 
ſary that the cheſt, deſtined for the duties on the pro- 
ductions of the colonjes; ſhould be kept wholly ſe- 
parate from that deſtined to receive the revenues of 
the ee The n. depoſited there, as in truſt, 

720 would 
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fight. 
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would always be ready to anſwer the demands 1 POOL 


thoſe ſettlements, The colonift-who always has ſtock 
to ſend over to Europe, would gladly give it for bills 
of exchange, when he was once aſſured that they 
would meet with no delays or difkeulties in the pay- 
ment of them. This kind of bank would ſoon create 
another means of communication between the mo- 


. ther-country and the iſlands; the court would be 


better acquainted with the ſtate of its affairs in theſe 
diſtant countries, and would recover the credit it has 


— 


long ſince loſt; but which is of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence, eſpecially in time of war. We ſhall nom put 
an end to our diſcuſſions on taxes, and nne. _ 


regulations reſpecting the militia. 


Tur French iſlands, like thoſe of Aber i 
had no regular, troops at firſt. The adventurers, who 
had conquered them, looked upon the right of de- 
ending themſelves as a privilege z and the deſcend- 
ents of thoſe intrepid men thought themſelves ſuffi- 


ciently ſtrong to guard their on poſſeſſtons. They 
had nothing, indeed, to do but to repulſe a few veſ- 


ſels, which landed ſome ſailors and feli as undif- 
ciplined as themſelves. 


Is the mili- 
tia well re- 
gulated in 
the French 
iſlands ? 


/ 


TRE ſituation of affairs bas, indeed, ee an 


alteration. As theſe ſettlements became more confi= 
derable, it was to be expected that they would, ſooner 
or later, be attacked by numerous European fleets 
and armies ; and this made it neceſſary to ſend them 
other detenders. The event has ſhewn the inſuffi= 
ciency of a few ſcattered: battalions, to oppoſe the 
land and ſea forces of England. The coloniſts them» 
ſelves. have been convinced that their own efforts 
could neyer prevent a revolution; and fearing that a 


fruitleſs reſiſtance would only a a victorious 
enemy, they were more inclined to capitulate than to 
Having become political calculators, their 
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weakneſs made them ſenſible that they were unfit for 
military operations, and they have contributed their 
money in order to be diſcharged from a fervice, which, 
though glorious in its principle, had degenerated into 
a burthenſome ſervitude. | The militia was ſuppreſſes 
in 1764. | 

IIS act of en has been ban epplunded by. 
thoſs who only conſidered this inſtitution as the means 
of preſerving the colonies from all foreign invaſions. 
They very ſenſibly imagined, that it was unreaſon- 
able to require that men, who were grown old under 
the hardſhips of a ſcorching climate, in order to raiſe 
a large fortune, ſhould expoſe themſelves to the ſame 
dangers as thoſe poor victims of our ambition; who 
are perpetually hazarding their lives for five-pence a 
day. Such a ſacrifice has appeared to them too un- 
reaſonable to expect it ſhould be complied with; and 
the miniſtry, who faw the impropriety of keeping up 

ſuch a vain and burthenſome fervice, and therefore 
diſcontinued it, have been commended. | | 

THoss who are better acquainted with the Ame- 
rican ſettlements, have not judged fo favourably of 
this innovation. The militia, ſay they, is neceſſary 
to preſerve the interior police of the iſlands ; to pre- 
vent the revolt of the ſlaves; to check the incurſions 
of the fugitive negroes; to hinder the banditti from 
aſſembling in troops; to protect the navigation along 
the coaſts, and to keep l off the privateers. If the in- 
habitants are not embodied; if they have neither 
commanders nor ſtandards, which of them will march 
to the affiftance of his neighbours ? There is no one 
to warn him of his danger, no one to command him; 
and that harmony and uniformity of action, without 
which nothing can be carried on wien en will 
1 be een e 
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THress reflections, which; though ſtriking and na- . L 


tural, had at firſt eſcaped the court of Verſailles, 
have ſoon produced an alteration in their conduct. 
They reſtored the militia with greater expedition than 
they had aboliſhed it. As early as the year 1766, 
the windward iſlands ſubmitted to it without any 
great reſiſtance, though an oppoſition might have 
been expected from the continuanee of the new taxes, 
when their object no longer ſubſiſted. St. Domingo 
warmly expoſtulated againſt this abuſe of an authori- 
ty, which was too haſty and too inconſtant in _ 
meaſures it adopted, not to excite. murmurings. 

- A PHILOSOPHICAL adminiſtrator, who was wn 

to the oppoſition which the re-eſtdbliſhment | of a 
forced militia, met with from the inhabitants of St. 
Domingo, propoſed: to make it voluntary. He made 
no doubt but that the proſpect of glory or fortune 
would have induced half the colony, whoſe example 


would have influenced the other half, to ſolieit as an 
honour what they abhorred as a yoke. But this ex- 


pedient, ingenious as it was, and: effectual as ĩt might 
have been, was improper, becauſe it would have af- 
feed that uniformity which oughtts ſubſiſt between 


iſlands that are under the ſame government. Such 4 


diſtinction would have laid the foundation of Jealou- 
ſites and diviſions; which would, ſooner or later. 


have proved fatal to the Colonics, not- to che mo- 
ther- country itſelf. FLEE # tenen 


W1THouT any of theſe poli tical artifices;” Y peo- 


ple of St. Domingo have reſumed the military fer. 
vice. Indeed, it has been with averſion and reluc- 


tance, founded upon grievances which cannot be too | 
ſoon redreſled. It is well known, that a militia is A P 


great reſtraint upon eivil liberty; Which they are 


more jealous of in the colonies than we are in Eu- 


rope, where authority univerſally prevails. It ex- 
. e poſes 
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poſes the citizen to numberleſs vexations. _ Theevils 
it has occaſioned have excited a deteſtation for this 


kind of ſerv itude, which none but tyrants or ſlaves 
can be ſurpriſed at. It is neceſſary, if poſſible, to 


- eradicate the impreſſions of the paſt, and re move all 


miſtruſt for the future. The condeſcenſion and mo- 


deration of government muſt put an end to the appre- 


henſions of the colonies, by making all thoſe altera - 


tions in the form of the militia, which are conſiſtent 


with its object; which is, to maintain publie order 
and ſafety. The welfare of the people is the great 
end of all authority. If the actions of the ſovereign 
do not tend to this end, his exiſtence will be ſupport- 
ed only by the affiftance of money, or the ſanction of 
old records, which time will deſtroy, or — 
deſpiſe. In vain does Hattery raiſe numberleſs and 
magnificent monuments to princes ; the hand of man 
erects them, but it is the heart that conſecrates them, 
and affection that renders them immortal: . Without 
this, public trophies are..anly a proof of the mean- 
nels of the people, not of the greatneſs of the ruler, 
There is one ſtatue in Paris, the fight of which 
_ every heart exult with ſentiments of affeRion, 
very eye is turned with complacency towards this 
image of paternal and popular goodneſs. The tears 
of the diſtreſſed ſilently call upon it under the hard- 
ſhips of oppreſſion, Men ſecretly bjeſs the hero it 
immortalizes, All yoices unite to celebrate his me» 
mory after two centuries. are elapſed. His name is in 
veneration to the uttermoſt parts of America, In 
every heart he proteſts againſt the abuſes of autho- 
rity ; he declares againſt the uſurpations of the rights 
of the people; he promiſes the ſubjects the redreſs of 
their grievances, and an N of brad and 
pas I both of the miniſtry, 1 
Winnt 1 t E 5>} + he T 


Ir is ſcarce credible, that a law, ſeemihgly dicta- B * K 

ted by nature; 4 law which occurs inſtantly to every . | 
juſt and good man which leaves 'no-Yoabt' in the ls the regu- 
mind as to its rectitude and utility; it is Tearce cre- [tion of nr 
dible, that ſuch à law ſhould ſometimes be prejus properly 
dicial to the preſeryation of ſociety; \ſtop'the progreſs {tied in, 
of colonies, divert them from the end of their defti- iſlands? 
nation, and gradually pave the way to their ruin. 
Strange as it may ſeem, this law is no other than the 
equal diviſion of eſtates among ehildren or co-heirs. 
This law, ſo confonaut had Katarey wary 8 _ 
lifted in America. : 

Tum divifon was W at the "a PI 
of colonies: Immenſe tracts df land'wete'to'beTlear- 
ed. This could not be done without people; nor 
could men who had quitted their own 'eountry for 
want, be any otherwiſe fixed in thoſe diſtant and 
deſert regions; than by affigning them 4 propert 
Had the government refuſed: to grant them lan A 
they would have:wandered'about from one place to 
another: they would have begun to eſtabliſn various 
ſettlements, and have had the difappointment to find, 
that none of them would attain to that degree of proſ- 
perity as to become uſeful to the mother eduntry. 

Bur ſince inheritances, too extenſive at firſt; have 
in proceſs: of time been reduced by à feries of ſuc- 
ceflions, and by the ſab-diviſions of ſhares, to ſuch 
a compaſs as renders them fit to facilitate cultivati- 
on; ſince they have been ſo limited as not to lie 
fallow for want of hands proportionable to their ex- t 
tent, 4 further diviſion of lands would again” reduce 
them to nothing. In Europe, an obſcure man who 
has but à few acfes of land, will make that little 
eſtate more advantageous to him in proportion, than 
an dran man ar the immenſe property” he is 
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America, the nature of the productions, which are 
very valuable, the uncertainty of the crops, which 
are but few in their kind; the quantity of ſlaves, of 
cattle, of utenſils neceſſary for a plantation; z all this 
requires a large ſtock, which they have not in ſome, 
and will ſoon want in all the colonies, if the lands 
are parcelled out and divided more and more by here- 


ditary ſuccefſions. 


Ir a father leaves an eftate of 30,000 livres ( 13121. 
1os.) a year, and this eſtate is equally divided be- 
tween three children, they will all be ruined. if they 
make three diſtinẽt plantations ; the one, becauſe he 
has been made to pay too much for the buildings, 
and becauſe he has too few: negroes, and too little 
land in proportion; the other two, becauſe they muſt 
build before they can begin upon the culture of their 


land. They will all be equally ruined, if the whole 


plantation remains in the hands of one of the three. 
In a country where a creditor is in a worſe ſtate than 
any other man, eſtates have riſen to an immoderate 
value. The poſſeſſor of the whole will be very for- 

tunate if he is obliged to pay no more for intereſt than - 
the net produce of the plantation. Now, as the pri- 


mary law of our nature is the procuring of ſubſiſtence, 


he will begin by procuring that without paying his 
debts. "Theſe will accumulate, and he will ſoon be- 
come inſolvent ; and the confuſion conſequent upon 
ſuch'a en, will end in the ruin of the whole 


family. 


TRE only way to ma theſe diſorders, is to abo- - 
liſh the equality of the diviſion of land. In this en- 
lightened age, government ſhould fee the neceſſity 


of letting the colonies be more ſtocked with things 


than with men. The wiſdom of the legiſlature will, 
2 find out ſome compenſation for thoſe it 
has 


— 
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has injured, and in ſome meaſure ſacrificed to the 
welfare of the community. They ought to be placed 
upon freſh lands, and to ſubſiſt by their own labour. 
"This is the only way to maintain this ſort of men; 


and their induſtry would n freſh fource of wealth 
to the ſtate, 


Ar the concluſion of the peace, a' favourable op- 


portunity offered itſelf for making the propoſed al- 
teration in St. Lucia and Guiana. The French ought 
not to have neglected this opportunity, perhaps the 
only one that will offer to repeal the law relating to 
the diviſion of eſtates, by diſtributing to thoſe whoſe 
expectations they had fruſtrated, ſuch lands as they 


intended to cultivate ; and by givingthem thoſe con- 
ſiderable ſums that have been expended to no purpoſe, 
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as the neceſſary advance for carrying on the cultiva- 


tion. Men inured to the climate, acquainted with 
the only kind of culture that could poſſibly be thought 


of, encouraged by the example, aſſiſtance, and advice 


of their own families, and aided by the ſlaves with 
which government would have ſupplied them, were 
much fitter for this purpoſe than a ſet of profligate 


men, collected from the refuſe of Europe, and were 


much more likely to raiſe the new colonies to that 
pitch of wealth and proſperity which might be ex- 


pected. Unfortunately we were not aware, that the 


firſt colonies in America muſt have increaſed by flow 


degrees and of themſelves, with the loſs of a great 


many men, or by extraordinary exertions of bravery 


and patience, becauſe they had no competition to ſup- 
port; but that the ſucceeding ſettlements could only 


be formed by the natural means of population, as an 


old ſwarm begets a new one. The overflowings of 


population in one iſland muſt ſpread into another; 


and the ſuperfluities of a rich colony furniſh neceſſa- 
ries to an infant ſettlement. This is the natural or- 


der | 
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der which good policy points out to maritime and 
commercial powers.. All other methods are irrational 
and deſtructive. Though the court of Verſailles has 
overlooked this plain principle, productive of ſo much 
good ; this is no reaſon why they ſhould reje& the 
propoſal of putting a ſtop to the further diviſion of 
lands. If the neceſſity of ſuch a law be evident, it 
muſt be enacted, though the preſent! time be leſs fas 


vourable than that which has been neglected. When 


the plantations are reſtored to their ſtate of proſpe- 
rity, by the ſuppreſſion of that diviſton of land; 
which precludes every means of improvement, the 
planters may then be compelled to clear themſelves 
of the debts with which their plantations are now | 
oppreſſed. 

Tn French illands, line all others in ee 
can only be cultivated by blacks. The climate lays 
them under a neceſſity of purchaſing labourers. To 
procure them, they muſt have capitals; and the firſt 
inhabitants had none. They raiſed them by trade, 
which therefore gave theſe valuable ſettlements their 
firſt exiſtence, This kind of aſſiſtance, which, per- 
haps, has been ſince too eafily granted, has involved 
them in debts, which have increaſed. as they have 
proceeded in clearing. a greater extent: of land. 8 

Tux equality of partition between the ſeveral heirs; 


has raiſed up creditors within the colonies, às there 
| were already without. As the colonies grew richer, 


their credit increaſed . in proportion to the multipli- 
city of diviſions. When the population increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that the number of coloniſts exceeded 


that of, plantations, the ſuperfluous numbers then re- 


maining unemployed became creditors to eſtates they 
did not occupy, and were therefore not only uſeleſs, 
but even burthenſome to cultivation. ' We have juſt 
PR. out a method of * entirely the ne: 

i | celity 
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cefſity of this credit within the iſlands; but in What 
manner ſhall the debts contrabted: abroad” be dif- 
22 8 

Wx are told that the n mould dpend but a 
part of their income, and reſerve the reſt for the ful - 
filling of their engagements. But it is not conſi- 
dered that thoſe who could afford to make theſe ſav- 
ings, are the people who are not in debt; whereas 
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the debtors have ſuch a ſcanty income, that they can- - 


not poſſibly ſave any thing. Beſides, nothing would 
be more unreaſonable than to introduce this \ 
of economy into the colonies. As the value of their 


produce is entirely owing to exchange, and as in this 


_ caſe the exchange would be in a manner annihilated, 


becauſe it would be confined to cheap articles of 


mere neceſſity; the Americans would either be obliged 
to raiſe but few of their own commodities, or to ſell 
them for a trifle, Should the mother country be wil- 
ling to make up in money the deficiencies in the ſale 
of their merchandiſe, then all the gold that is drawn 
from one part of America would return to the other. 

There is 'a- power, known by the ſuperiority of its 
naval foree, which, after ten years- of fuch'a trade, 

would be ſure of finding i in theſe iſlands a- compen- 


ſation for any war it might undertake; and it would 


be highly impolitic for France to invite n 1 
to attack her ſettlements abroad. 

TRADERS are no leſs interefied than the powers 
ment in the perpetuity of debts, The colonies were 
firſt eſtabliſhed upon credit, When the firſt culti- 
vators had cleared. themſelves; the loan has been re- 
newed to their ſueceſſors 3 and the preſent-poſſefiors 
{ill enjoy the ſame benefit, If they were compelled 
to pay off this loan, it might ſoon be done, but cul - 
. ture n ſuffer by it; and though it might not, 

of generate FEA REI" 
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firſt fruits of virgin lands, which are always moſt fer- 
tile. Traders would then find fewer commodities to 


buy in the iſlands ;' they would have leſs demand for 


ſlaves, utenſils, and all other articles neceſſary for 
new ſettlements, and which are almoſt as conſidera 
ble as thoſe which are requiſite for the wants or lux- 
ury of the plantations already formed. In proceſs of 
time their tranſactions would be ſtill more reduced. 
It is well known how reluctantly they ſee the rich 
planter accuſtom himſelf to ſend his own productions 
to Europe, to draw the articles of his own conſump- 
tion from thence, and reduce his agents to the bare 
profits of commiſſion. If that dependence which is 
a neceſſary conſequence of debts, ſhould ceaſe, it 
would no longer be a few planters, but the whole 
colony, that would make their own purchaſes and 
ſales in the mother-country: they would all become 
traders, and even would [ſoon have no competitors 


| becauſe they alone would be 8 ave 2 8 


meaſure of their own wants... 

CREDIT therefore is evideritly the baſis of all aſe | 
ful connections between the merchants of France and 
her colonies; and to reſtore their ſtock, would be in 
effect to deprive them of their profits. Vnceaſonadly | 
have they complained for theſe forty years paſt, that 


they are abſolutely ruined by the delays: they experts 


ence in the payments; the fortunes that have been 
made in the ports of France, by their intercourſe 
with the iſlands, are a _ of d 2 juſtice of N 
complaints. 

 PoLITICAL tity or even the necefitey'vr chi co- 
jony” s being in debt to the mother- country, can, 
however, by no means cancel the obligation Every 
private man is under to fulfil his engagemen . 
Though evil may be the effect, frequently even the 
22 of good; yet che man WhO commits it cannot 
111 on 
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on that account be juſtified or excuſed. It is a mat- 
ter of indifference to the ſtate, whether a certain maſs 


of wealth is in ſuch or ſuch hands; but it can never 


be conducive to the public welfare that any man 
ſhould think himſelf at liberty not to pay his debts. 
The treaſury itſelf, if it is under any engagements, 


muſt clear itſelf conſiſtently with the principles of ' 


Juſtice. : A public bankruptcy of the ſtate is in- 
famous; ſtill more prejudicial to the morals of ſo- 
ciety than to the fortunes of individuals. A time 
will come, when all theſe iniquities ſhall be ſum- 


moned before the tribunal of nations, and when the 


power which has committed them ſhall be judged by 
its victims. The debts of America, therefore, ought 
to be paid; but it muſt be done imperceptibly, and 
not by ſudden or violent meaſures. While the old 
debts are paying off, new ones will be contracted, 

which will perpetuate, as it were, that chain of de- 
pendence that links the fortunes of Europe with thoſe 
of the colonies. It is by judicial means that the ere- 
ditors of the trade of the iſlands are to be ſatisfied. 


True juſtice is ever uniform in itſelf; its favours and 


puniſhments are equally ſhewn to all. If the execu- 


tion of it is committed to the arbitrary will of thoſe 
who govern, as it has hitherto been in the colonies, 
it neceſſarily degenerates into tyranny. It is often- 
times a hardſhip upon debtors, who are Compelled 
to break the moſt ſacred engagements, in order to 
fulfil the moſt trifling, and to ſacrifice part of their 
income, and ſometimes of their ſtock, by ſales made 
at an improper ſeaſon, and without any of the proper 
forms. It is often unjuſt for the creditors themſelves. 
It is neither the oldeſt, nor he that has moſt right, nor 
yet he that wants it moſt, who is firſt paid: it is the 
moſt powerful, the beſt patronized, the moſt active, the 
moſt violent ; whereas * * only ought to decide. 

| | Tur 
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Tur law which, in the colonies, allows of the 


actual ſeizure of the plantations, is impracticable. 


A proof of it is, that no man has ever yet had re- 
courſe to it, though there have always been diſhoneſt 
debtors in the iſlands, and clamorous creditors, who 


would not have neglected this mode of recovery if it 


could have been purſued with ſucceſs; 


. THE method of perſonal ſeizure, which ſome have 
propoſed to ſubſtitute to the ſeizure of goods and 


.chattels, would not be more effetual. It would be 


no eaſy matter to arreſt a planter ſurrounded with a 
multitude of ſlaves, upon a plantation ſtanding by 


itſell. His impriſonment would prove as ruinous to 


his creditors as to himſelf. His negroes would grow 


riotous in his abſence; they would ceaſe to work, 


but go and plunder the neighbouring plantations. 
But might not the negroes of a debtor be ſeized and 
fold ? Then the flaves who ſhould ceaſe to work up- 
on one plantation would be employed upon another, 
and the colony not injured. 

Tris expedient is only a ſpecious one, and we muſt 
know but little of the character of the negroes to 
truſt to it. They are a kind of machines not eaſily 
wound up, and not to be removed with ſafety to a 
freſh manufaQure. A change of place, of maſter, 
of method, of employment, requires the contracting 
of freſh habits, and ſuch an exertion as theſe wreteh- 
ed creatures are hardly capable of, who are already 
miferable: under the neceſſity of hard labour, ill 
adapted to their voluptucus. diſpoſition, They can- 
not live without their miſtreſſes and their children, 


- which. are their deareſt comforts, and the only thing 


that makes them endure: life. Separated from this 


only conſolation to men in afflition, they pine a 
and ſicken, and frequently deſert, or at leaſt they work 


"ou with reluctance and careleſſneſs. 


BEsipks, 
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Sad it would be no eaſy matter to ſeize upon 
theſe blacks. Fifty, a hundred, or two hundred 
ſlaves would not tamely ſuffer themſelves to be 
thrown in chains by a few bailiffs; and they would 
ſoon diſperſe, if any attempt ſhould be made to enter 
the plantation by force. If one ſhould endeavour to 
ſeize them in the towns where they go to ſell their 
goods, they would foon keep away, and a ſcarcity of 
proviſions would be the d 7-900 1 1 uni- 
verſal deſertion. 

SUPPOSE all theſe difculties could 10 6 
this expedient would ſtill be improper, becauſe, in 
ſecuring the payment of one creditor, it would ruin 
many others. The ſmalleſt ſugar plantations em- 
ploy ſixty or ſeventy ſlaves upon the beſt lands, and 
fourſcore or a hundred where the ground is but in- 
different. The number cannot be leſſened without 
putting a ſtop to the tillage. The ſeizing of fifteen 
or twelve blacks is enough to ruin a plantation, and 
to deſtroy an important culture, to make a capital of 
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fifty or one hundred thouſand crowns (from about 


7,0001. to upwards of 13, oo0l.) become uſeleſfs, and 
a ſkilful: planter quite inſolvent. It will be ſaid, 
perhaps, that the owner being - forced to fell, the 
purchaſer would reinſtate the plantation; but it is 
well known that there are no ſuch monied men on 
the iſlands as to pay ready money; that all purchaſes 
are made upon a very long credit, and even with a 
' tacit expectation of obtaining further delays. Take 
away this credit, and there will not be a . ow 
Chaſer to be found. 
No planter ſurely would be fo raſh to venture up- 
on a conſiderable undertaking with a proſpect of cer- 
tain ruin, unleſs fortune and the elements ſhould fa- 
vour his endeavours, ſo as to make good his engage 
ments to a * The dread of want and infamy will 
become 
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rowing, no more buſineſs, no more circulation, no 


more activity. Credit will be deſtroyed by the very 


ſyſtem that was meant to reſtore it. Theſe are no 
imaginary fears ; they are but too well juſtified by the 
deplorable events of the year 1750. At that memora- 
ble and unfortunate period for St. Domingo, a per- 
miſſion was extorted from the government to ſeize the 
negroes for the planter's debts. The firſt executions 
of this kind, though unſucceſsful; ſpread terror and 
conſternation throughout the colony. The confu- 
ſion was inconceivable, and all was tending to ruin. 
The merchants who had ſolicited this odious and ſe- 
vere law, thought themſelves very happy that __ 
could obtain the repeal of it. 

No expedient therefore has been found out for the 
ſecurity of creditors, but what is prejudicial to the 
proſperity of the colonies, and conſequently to that 
of the monarchy. Yet the ſecret ſprings of politics 
muſt certainly afford ſome means to reconcile the in- 
tereſts of individuals with thoſe of the public; and 
it is the buſineſs of ſtateſmen to diſcover them. This 
law of equity will be approved, even by thoſe who 
are ſufferers from it, if it is introduced by reaſonable 
methods, the only ones, perhaps, that ſhould be em- 
ployed with civilized men, at leaſt the eaſieſt and the 
ſafeſt. A planter, enlightened by public informati- 
on, will be ſenſible that the facility of not paying 
becomes burdenſome to him from the impoſſibility of 
fnding credit but upon ſuch terms as will balance the 


riſque of lending. Whether he ſeeks it to increaſe 


or to preſerve his ſtock, he will obtain none but to 
his ruin. His fituation is the ſame as that of minors, 
who can never borrow but upon hard terms of uſurers 
accuſtomed to indemnify. themſelves beforehand for | 
the delays and for the hazards they run. 


Bur 
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FR if the planter is not to be brought to a ſenſe Bo L 1. 
of his duty by motives of intereſt ; if it is dangerous oY 
to have _ to compulſive methids to oblige him ES 
to fulfil his engagements, why ſhould-not the legiſla-- 
ture. attempt what may be done upon the prineiple- 
of honour, which is a moſt powerful motive in mo- 
narchies, as it is the ground- work and ſpring of _ 
their. conſtitution, - Is not opinion as coerceive as 
force? Stamp but a mark of infamy upon the frau- 
dulent debtor, declare that he has forfeited all the 
diſtinctions he enjoyed, render him incapable of ever 
exerciſing any public office, and we need not appre- 
hend that he will ſport with a law of this kind. But 
then the tribunals of juſtice muſt in this reſpect be 
thoſe of honour. Let the defaulter be tried and con- 
demned with the ſeveral forms which make all other 
laws ſacred. The moſt rapacious of men, and eſpe- 
cially the American planters, ſacrifice a part of their 
lives to hard labour, with no other view than to en- 
joy their fortune. But there is no enjoyment for a 
man who is branded with infamy. Obſerve only ho- 
punctually all debts of honour are paid. It is not 
an exceſs of delicacy, it is not the love of juſtice, that 
brings back the ruined gameſter within four and ten- 
ty hours to the feet of his creditor,” who, perhaps, is 
no better than a ſharper. It is the ſenſe of honour; 
it is the dread of being excluded from ſociety. The 
moſt intereſted man aims at eee and none can 
be obtained without honoun. 

Bor in what age, at what period, as wade Sue 
voke the ſacred name of honour? Should not the go- 
vernment ſet the example of that juſtice, the prac- 
tice of which it means to inculcate? Is it poffible 
that public opinion ſhould diſgrace” individuals for 
actions which the ſtate openly commits ? When in- 
famy has inſinuated Welt into families, into great 

Vor. III. A huouſes, 
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houſes, into the higheſt places, even into the camp 
and the fanctuary, can there be any ſenſe of ſhame 
remaining? W hat man will henceforth be jealous of 
his honour, while thoſe who are called men of ho- 
nut, know of no other than that of being rich to 
get places, or of getting places to grow rich; when a 
man muſt cringe in orden to riſe; pleaſe the great ank 


ths women to ſerve. the ſtate; and when the art of be- 


ing agreeable implies at leaſt an indifference-for every 
vixtud ?: Shall honour, Which ſeems to be baniſhed: 
from ſome parts of Europe, take refuge i in America? 
Why ſhould this be deſpaired of before it has been 
tried? If the experiment ſhould not anſwer, the 
debtors who ſhould refuſe to pay their debts, ſhould 
be treated in the French iſtands, as they are in thoſe 
that are ſubject to England and Holland. The three 
nations have alike concentrated the connections 82 
their American ſettlements in the mother-country. 
All the colonies have not had the ſame origin. 
Some took their riſe from the reſtleſs ſpirit: of ſome 
tribes - of - barbarians,” who having long - wandered 
through : deſert - countries, fixed themſelves at laſt, 
from mere wearineſs, in any one where they might 
form 2 nation. Others, driven out of their own ter- 
rĩtory by ſame powerful enemy, or allured by chance 
to a better climate than their own, have: removed thi- 
ther; and ſhared the lands with the natives. An ex - 
cals of population, an abhorrence for tyranny, fac- 
tions and revolutions have induced other citizens to 
quit cheir native country, and to go and build new | 
cities in foreign elimes. The ſpirit of conqueſt made 


ſome ſoldiers ſettle in the countries they had ſub- 


dued, to ſecure; the property of them to themſelves. 
None of thefe colonies were firſt formed with a view 
to trade. Even thoſe, that were foundad by Tyre, 
Saher. ang, Wee which wem all commercial 
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8 were only meant for neceſfaty retreats up- B OK 
on barbarous coaſts,” and for marts, where ſhips that RE. 2 
were come from different eee, 5 
voyage, reeiprocally made their enchanges. 

Tus conqueſt of America gave the ben dass of 4 
new kind of ſettlement, the baſis of which is agri- 
culture. The governments that founded thofe'eolo- 
nies, choſe that ſuch of their ſubjects as they font 
thither, ſhould not have it in their power to confure 
any thing but what they drew from the mether- = 
country, or to ſell the produce of their lands to an x 
other ſtate, This double obligation has appeared to 
all nations to be conſonant to the law of nature, 
independent of all conventions, and ſelf-evident. 
They have not looked upon an excluſive: intercourſe 

with their own colonies as an immoderate compenſa- 
tion for the expences of ſettling and preferving them. 
This has conſtantly been 1 ann n * 
tive to America. . 
| FRANCE had never you — foom ns a 
man of genius, remarkable for. the extent of bis 
ideas, and the energy of his expreſſions, attempted 
to mitigate the ſeverity of this principle. He: fig" 
geſted, that to allow the colonies to receive ſuch fo- 
reign goods as cannot be had from France, with eaſe, 
and at a moderate price, would be a mode of la 
creaſing. their proſperity; which muſt ſooner — 
flow back to the original country, to which 
would ſend more commodities, and afford x — 
ſale for their produce. This opinion fpread an uni- 
verſal alarm in all the ports of the kingdom. They 
exclaimed that this competition was an infringement 
of the moſt ſacred rights of the eden 
ſorb the principal ſources of its/wealtho 4 2 2 
Tuis circumſtance has been the ſubjec of much 
n but . Comfedendls: in ita 
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moſt important light. The diſputants, and the pub- 
lic by whom they were judged, attending only to the 
intereſts of culture and commerce, loſt fight of the 
grand political object, which is the preſervation of 
the colonies. The truth is, that we ſhould run the 
riſque of loſing them, if foreign _— were ſs 
into their harbours. _ 

ABOVE a century ago, England laid the bags 
tions of an immenſe empire in the vaſt wilds of 
North America, which advanced but ſlowly at firſt, 
but now makes a daily rapid progreſs. Its power, 
long checked by an enemy ever upon the watch, and 
ever ready to attack its back ſettlements, has nothing 
now that can reſtrain it, fince the acquiſition of Ca- 
nada and of the moſt valuable part of Louiſiana. 
The Engliſh, freed by theſe conqueſts from all un- 
eaſineſs on the fide of the continent, may, one time 


or other, be tempted to turn their ambitious view to- 


wards the neighbouring iſlands. Even now, nothing 
is wanting to them to purſue the courſe of their proſ- 
perities, but a population adequate to the extent of 
their territory. Among the cauſes which may pro- 
mote this population, none would be more likely to 
haſten it, than a conſtant intercourſe with the French 
colonies; which, being deficient in the very articles 
that North America can ſupply, would, by purchaſ-' 
ing their productions, enable them to raiſe more, and 
to augment their ſtrength. No doubt the court of 
Verſailles is too well informed, to ſacrifice the 
ſafety of the iſlands to the acceſſary advantage that 
might accrue from A res Trivia for a few N ob- 
jects. 5 
Bur 4850 the one We it is ineunbent on us to 
cut off from our rivals this road to wealth, and of 
courſe to conqueſt; on the other hand, it is neceſ- 
111 to take care chat our * ſhall never want a 
market 
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market to diſpoſe. of all their commodities; © The 1224 k 
colonies ſend annually to France, beſides what theß — 


' keep for their own conſumption, a hundred thouſand 

hogſheads of molaſſes and rum, worth about five 
millions of livres (218, 750l.) By an ill-judged ſelf- 
iſhneſs, ſhe has deprived them and herſelf af this 
benefit, from an apprehenſion of injuring the ſale 
of her on brandies. The brandies drawn from ſu- 
gar, always inferior to thoſe extracted from wine, 
can only be for the uſe of poor nations, or of the 
lower elaſs of people in the rich ones. They will 
never be preferred to any but malt ſpirits, and theſe 
are not diſtilled in France. There will always be a 
demand for the French brandies, even in the iſlands, 


for the uſe of that claſs of men who can afford to pay 


for them. The government, therefore, can never 
too ſoon retract ſo unjuſt and ſo fatal an error, and 
_— to admit molaſſes and rum into its ports, to 

be conſumed there, or wherever elſe they may be 
wanted. Nothing would more extend their conſump- 
tion than to authorize French navigators to carry 
them directly to the foreign markets. This indul- 
gence ought even to be extended to the whole pro- 


duce of the colonies. As an opinion that ' claſhes . 


with ſo many intereſts and ſo many prejudices, may 
probably be conteſted, it will 8 Os to hen eons, 
it on clear principle. 

Tre French iſlands furniſh the moth vba 
with ſugars, coffee, cotton, indigo, and other com- 
modities, that are partly conſumed at home, and 
partly diſpoſed of in foreign countries, which return 
in exchange either ſilver, or other articles that are 
wanted. Theſe iſlands receive from the mother- 
country cloaths, proviſions, and inftruments of huſ- 
bandry. Such is the twofold deſtination of the co- 


lonies, r be rich.” In 


4815 order 
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BOOK onder tobe rich, they muſt grow large crops; and by 
u. able to diſpoſe of them at the beſt-price : and that 
this price may be kept up, the fale of them muſt be 
as general as poſſible. To obtain this; it muſt be 
made entirely free. In order to make it as free as 
poſſible, it muſt be clogged. with no formalities; nod 
expences, no labours, no needleſs incumbrances. 
Theſe truths, which may be proved from their cloſe 
connection with each other; muſt determine whether 
| it is advantageous that the trade of the colonies 
ſhould be ada the delaje and exyingiecs of 4 
ſtaple in France. 
Tus intermedia expancermuſt ottifibrily: fall; 
| either upon the conſumer ot upon the planber. If 
| upon the former, he will eonſume leſs, becauſe his 
means do not increaſe in proportion to his expences ; 
if upon the latter, as: his produce brings in leſs, he 
will be. Jeſs able ta make the neceſſary advances for 
the next crop, and of courſe his lande will yield les; 
The evident progreſs of theſe deſtructiye conſequencet 
is ſo little attended to, that eyery day we hear people 
confidently fay, - that. merchandiſe, before it is con» 
ſumed, muſt paſs through many hands, and undergo 
many charges, both fer - handictaft and carriage; 
and that as theſe charges employ and maintain a 
number of perſons, they are conducive to the popu+ 
lation and ſtrength of a ſtate, Men are fa blinded 
by prejudice, as not to fee hat if it is advantageous 
that commodities, heſone they are conſumed; mould 
undergo. a twofold expence ; this advantage will Rill 
be increaſed, to the greater emolument of the nati+ 
on, if this expence ſhould :amiount' to four, eight, 
twelve, or thirty times mort. Then, indeed, all 
nations might break up their highways, fill ap cheir 
canals, prohibit the navigation of their rivers : they 
N exelude animals from che labours 1 - 
E 
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field, and employ none but men in theſe works, in 
order to add to the expences that precede the con- 


ſumption of the ꝓroduce. Vet ſuch are the abſurdi- I 


ties we muſt maintain, if we admit the: falſe /prin- 
ciple we are now oppoſing; but political truths muſt 


be long canvaſſed before: they are perceived. Many 


errors have been introduced among ſtateſmen, as well 
as among the people, without examination. The 
French miniſtry, long blinded by that darkneſs in 
which they ſuffered their nation to remain, had nat 
yet acquired a ſufficĩent degree of knowledge to diſ- 


cover what kind of adminiſtration was fitteſt for the 


colonies ; and they are ſtill equally ignorant of the 
form of ere beſt calculated to make _ 
proſper. 443 20 099221490 048 2203794000414 | 
Pn French tabs ſettled by profligate a 
who fled from the reſtraints or puniſhment of the 
law, ſeemed at firſt to ſtand in meeil of nothing but 
a ſtrict police ʒ they were therefore committed to 
chiefs who hid an unlimited authority. Ie ſpirit 
of intrigue, natural to all coutts, but more eſpecially 
familiar to a nation where gallantry gives the women 
an univerſal aſcendant, has at all times filled the high- 
er poſts in Amefica with wortlileſs men, loaded - with 


debts and vices. The miniſtry, from ſome ſenſe. ef 
ſhame, and the fear of raiſing ſuch men where their 


difgrace was known, have ſent them beyond ſea, to 


improve or rettieve their fortunes, among people why 
were ignorant of their miſconduct. An ill- judged 


cCompaſſion, and that miſtaken mawim of courtiers, 
that villainy is neceſſary, and villains are uſeful, 
made them deliberately ſacrifice; the peace of the 
planters, the ſafety of the colonies, and the very in- 
tereſts of the fate, to a ſet of infamous. perſons. only 
fit to be impriſoned. Theſe rapacious and diſſolute 
men W the ſeeds of all * and lauda- 
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ble, and checked the progreſs of that proſperity which 
was riſing ſpontaneouſly, þÞ> - 
RBITRARY power carries along with ĩt ſo ſubtle 
A 3 that even thoſe men who went over with 
honeſt intentions, were ſdon corrupted. If ambi- 
tion, avarice and pride had not begun to infect them, 
they would not have been proof againſt flattery, 
which never fails to raiſe its meanneſs upon gene- 
ral llavery, and to advance its own ee by an 
r. | 
TRR few; governors — eſcaped e meet - 
ing with no ſupport in an arbitrary adminiſtration, 
were continually falling from one miſtake into ano- 
ther. Men are to be governed by laws and not by 
men. If the governors are deprived of this common 


rule, this ſtandard of their, judgments, all right, al! 
ſafety, and all civil liberty, will be extindt. No- 


thing will then be ſeen but contradictory deciſions, 
tranſient and oppoſite regulations and orders, which, 
for want of fundamental maxims, will have no con- 
nection with each other. If the code of laws was 
cancelled, even in the beſt- conſtituted empire, it 
would ſoon appear, that juſtice alone was not ſuffi- 
cient to govern it well. The wiſeſt men would be 
inadequate to ſuch a taſk, As they would not all be 
of the ſame mind, and as each of them would not 
always be in the ſame diſpoſition, the ſtate would 
ſoon be ſubverted. This kind of confuſion was per- 
-petual in the French colonies, and the more ſo, as 

the governors made but a ſhort. ſtay in one = | 
and were recalled before they had time to take cog- 
nizance of any thing. After they had proceeded 
without a guide for three years, in a new country, 
and upon unformed plans of police and laws, theſe 
rulers were replaced by others, who, in as ſhort a 
ſpace, had nor time to form any connection with the 


people 
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mildneſs, can alone ſecure the execution of them, 
This want of experience, and of precedents, ſo much 


intimidated one of theſe abſolute magiſtrates, that, 
out of delicacy, he would not venture to decide up- 


on the common occurrences. Not but that he was 
aware of the inconveniences of his irreſolution; but, 
though an able man, he did not think himſelf qua- 
lified to be a legiſlator, and therefore did not chuſe 
to uſurp the authority of one. 

Ver theſe diſorders might eaſily. hams Denn pre- 
vented, by. ſubſtituting an equitable legiſlation, firm, 
and independent. of priyate will, to a, military go- 
vernment, violent in itſelf, and; adapted only to cri- 
tical and perilous times. But this ſcheme, which 
has often been propoſed, was diſapproved by the go- 
vernors jealous of abſolute. power; which, formida- 
ble in itſelf, is always odious in a ſubject. Theſe 
ſlaves, eſcaped from the ſecret tyranny of the court, 
were remarkably attached to that form of juſtice which 
prevails in Aſiatic governments, hy which 


even their own. dependents in awe... The — 


tion was rejected even by ſome virtuous governors, 
vho did not conſider, that, by reſerving to themſel ves 
the right of doing good, they left it in the power of 


their ſueceſſors to do ill with impunity. All exclaim- 


ed againſt, a plan of legiſlation that tended to leſſen 
the dependence of the people; and the court was 
weak enough to giye way to their inſinuation and ad- 
vice, from a conſequence of that propenſity to arbi- 

power natural to. princes and their; miniſters. 
T hey thought. they provided ſufficiently for their co- 
lonies, by giving them an e to N the 
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- Tarse diftant ſettlements, which, till then, had 
groaned under the yoke of one proprietor only, now 
END decade 2 prey to two, equally dangerous by their 
divifion and their union. When they were at vari- 
ance they divided the minds of the people, ſowed 
diſcord among their adherents; and kindled a kind of 
civil war. The rumour of "their diſſentions was at 
length brought to Europe, Where each party had its 
favourers, who were animated by pride or intereſt to 


ſupport them in their poſts. When they agreed, 
either becauſe their good or bad intentions happened 


to be the ſame, or becauſe che one had Bot an entire 
aſcendant over the other, the coloniſts were in a worſe 
condition than ever. Whatever oppreſſion theſe vie- 
tims laboured under, their cothplaints” were never 
heard in the mother-country, who looked upon the 
harmony that ſubſifted between her delegates, as the 
moſt certain proof of a Faultlefs adminiſtration. 
Tur fate of the French colonies is not much im- 
proyed. Their governors, beſides having the dif- 
poſal of the regular troops, have a fight to inliſt 
the inhabitants; to order them to what Works they 
— proper: to employ them as they pleaſe in time 
of war, and even to make uſe of them for conqueſt. 
Intruſted with abſolute authority, and geſitous of ex- 


erting all the powers that can eſtabliſh or extend it, 
they take upon themſelves" the cognizance of civil 
debts. The debtor is ſummoned, thrown into pri- 


ſon, or into a dungeon, and compelled to pay with- 


out any other formality; and this is What chey call 
the ſervice, or the military department. The in- 


tendants have the ſole mähagement and difpoſal of 
the finances, and general Vorder the collecting of 
them. They inquire intd alf cauſes, both civil and 
criminal ; whether juſtice has not yet taken cogni- 
——_ of them, or whether ny have already been 


brought 


r AND WEST INDIES. | 


brought before 'the ſuperior tribunals; and this * 
what they call adminiſtration. The governors and 
intendants jointly grant the lands that have not yet 
been given away, and judge of all differences that 
ariſe reſpecting old poſſeſfions. This arrangement 
puts the fortunes of all the coloniſts/into their hands, 
or into thoſe of their clerks and dependents; and con- 


ſequently makes all property precarious, - and. occaſi- 
ons the utmoſt confuſion, 


In: mechanics, the further the reſiſting powers are 
removed from the center, the more the moving force 
muſt be increaſed z in like manner, we are told, the 
colonies cannot be ſepured any otherwiſe than by a 
harſh and abſolute government. If ſo, Sir William 
Petty was in the right to diſapprove of theſe ſort of 
ſettlements.” The earth had better remain unpeo- 
pled, or thinly inhabited, than that ſome powers 
ſhould be extended to che misfortune of the people. 
It is incumbent upon France to invalidate this ſyſ- 
tem of an Engliſhman againſt colonies, by improv- 


m THE EAST 


ing more and more in the method of governi ic Erin 


That enlightened ſpirit which diſtinguiſhes pre- 
ſent age, whatever may be the aſſertion of thoſe who 


attribute to the contempt of certain prejudices, the 


vices inſeparable from luxury; and to the freedom of 
thinking and writing, tho! corrupt manners that 


ariſe from the paſſions of the great, and from the 
abuſe of power: that enlightened ſpirit, I fay, which 


ſtill ſupports and guides the nation, while morality 
is little attended to, will one day reftore the govern- 
ment to a ſenſe of its true intereſts. It will be made 


ſenſible that there has been no juſtice in the colo- 


nies, becauſe they had no fixed laws, intruſted to the 
direction of proper tribunals. If this ſet of me 


always enſlaved, always oppreſſed; have not hitherto 


this mark of confidence, let 


e 0 def 


them 
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them be made worthy of it, by granting it to them. 
Their fouls will be inflamed with the ſacred enthuſi- 


aſm of public good, when once they can devote them- 


ſelves to it without fear or anxiety, - This truly pa- 


triotic zeal will kindle. of itſelf, if theſe. men who 


compoſe the magiſtracy are horn in the colonies. 


Nornixd appears to be more conſonant to the 


ends of ſound policy, than to allow theſe iſlanders 


the right of governing themſelves, provided it be in 
ſubordination to the mother country; nearly in the 


ſame manner as a boat follows all the directions of 


the ſhip it is faſtened to. It will, perhaps, be ob- 


jected, that the people in thoſe remote iſlands being 


continually renewed by the fluctuation of commerce, 
this will naturally bring in a number of worthleſs 
men; and that it will be long before we can expect 
to ſee thoſe manners and that ſagacity among them, 
which will be productive of public ſpirit, and of that 
dignity which is requiſite to ſupport the weight of 
affairs and the intereſts of a nation: This objection 
might have ſome foundation if we attended merely 
to the character of thoſe Eurgpeans who are driven 


to America by their wants or their vices; who, by 


thus tranſporting themſelyes, either by choice or from 
other motives, are ſtrangers every where; commonly 
corrupted by the want of laws, ill ſupplied by an ar- 
bitrary police; by that depraved taſte for dominion, 


which reſults from the abuſe of ſlavery; and by the 


dazzling luſtre of a. great fortune, which makes them 
forget their former obſcurity, But this claſs of men 
ought to have na ſhare in the adminiſtration, which 
mould be wholly committed to proprietors, moſtly 


born i in the colonies; 3. for juſtice is the natural con- 


ſequence of property; and none are more intereſted 
in the good government of a country, than thoſe who 


| are entitled by, their birth to the. largeſt poſſeſſions in 


— ſ it. 
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it. Theſe creoles, who have naturally a Aeg ſhare 
of penetration, a frankneſs of character, an elevation 


of ſoul, and a certain love of juſtice that ariſes from 
theſe valuable diſpoſitions, would be fo ſenſible of the 


marks of efteem and confidence which would be ſhewn 


them by the mother-country, in intruſting them with 
the interior management of their own, that they would 
grow fond of that fertile ſoil, take a pride in improv- 


ing it, and be happy in introducing all the comforts 


of a civilized ſociety.” Inſtead of that antipathy to 
France, which is a reflection upon her miniſters, and 
upbraids theni with their ſeverity, we ſhould ſee in 
the colonies that attachment which paternal kindneſs 
always inſpires to children. Inſtead of that ſecret 
eagerneſs which, in time of war, makes them readily 
ſubmit to a foreign yoke, we ſhould ſee them uniting 
their efforts to prevent or repulſe an invaſion. Fear 


will reſtrain men under the immediate eye of a pow- 


erful and formidable maſter; but affection alone can 
command them at a diſtance. This is, perhaps, the 
only ſpring that acts upon the frontier provinces of 

an extenſive kingdom ; while the indolent and ra- 
pacious inhabitants of the metropolis are kept in awe 
by authority. Attachment to the ſovereign is a prin- 
ciple which cannot be too much encouraged, or too 
much extended; but, if it is neither merited nor re- 
turned, he will not enjoy it long. No more joy will 
then appear in public feſtivals, no tranſports of ex- 
ultation, no involuntary acclamations will be heard 
at the ſight of the beloved idol. Curioſity will bring 


a throng whenever there is a public ſpectacle; but 


contentment will not appear in any countenance. 
A fullen diſcontent will ariſe, and ſpread from one 
province to another ; and from the mother-country 
to the colonies. When the fortunes of all men are 
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injured or threatened at once, the alarm and the com- 


motion 
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BoGK motion becomes general. Exertions of authority, 
An, multiplied by the imprudence of thoſe who firſt ven- 
ture upon them, occaſion a general alarm, and fall 
ſucceſſively upon all bodies of men. The avengers 
of crimes, and fupporters of the rights of the colo- 
nifts, are brought up even from America, and con- 
fined like maleſactors in the priſons of Europe. The 
weapons of government, which ſeemed uſeleſs againſt 
the enemy, are directed againſt theſe valuable ſubjects 
of the ſtate. Thoſe very arms that were not able to 
defend them during the war, are employed to fpread 
terror among them in time of peace. Is it thus that 
colonies ate preſerved, and their proſperity promoted? 
Rome learnt of her enemies how to conquer the old 
world; let France now learn of her rival h to pans 
ple and a . new. 
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ENGLAND was not in a very gourifhing ima” 


BOOK 


tion when her ſettlements in America were firſt be- 1 


gun in 1625. Her agriculture was not extended ei- 
ther to flax or hemp. The attempts that had been 
made to raiſe mulberry trees and breed ſilk- worms 
had been unſucceſsful, The labours of the huſband- 
man were wholly engaged in the growing of corn, 
which, notwithſtanding the turn of the nation for 
rural employments, was ſeldom ſufficient for home 
conſumption, and many of their granaries were ſtored 
from the fields bordering on the Baltic. 

InpusTRY was ſtill leſs advanced than agriculture. 
It was confined to woollen manufactures. Theſe 
had been increaſed ſince the exportation of unwrought 
wool had. been prohibited; but theſe iſlanders, who 
ſeemed to work only for themſelves, were ignorant of 


the method of ſpreading thoſe elegant ornaments up- 
on. their ſtuffs, which taſte contrived to promote the 
They ſent their 


ſale and conſumption of them. 


chars over to Holland, where * Dutch gave them 
their 
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their colouring and gloſs; from whence they circu- 
lated all over Europe, and were even brought back 
to England. | 

NAvIOATION hardly employed at that time ten 
thouſand ſailors. Theſe were in the ſervice of ex- 
cluſive companies, which had engrofled every branch 
of trade, not excepting that of cloth, which alone 
conſtituted a tenth part of the commercial riches of 
the nation. Theſe, therefore, were centered in the 
hands of three or four hundred perſons, who agreed, 
for their own advantage, to fix the price of goods, 
both at going out and coming into the kingdom. 
The privileges of theſe monopolizers were exerciſed 
in the capital, where the court ſold the provinces. 
London alone had ſix times the number of ſhips that 
all the other ports in the kingdom put together had, 

IT uE public revenue neither was nor could be very 
conliderable. It was farmed out; a ruinous method, 
which has preceded the eſtabliſhment of the finance 
in all ftates, but has only been continued under ar- 


bitrary governments. The expences were proporti- | 


onable to the low ſtate of the treaſury. The fleet 
was ſmall, and the ſhips ſo weak, that in times of 
neceſſity the merchantmen were turned into men of 
war. A hundred and fixty thouſand militia, which 
was the whole military force of the nation, were 


armed in time of war. There were no ſtanding forces - | 


in time of peace, and the king himſelf had no guards. 

Wir ſuch confined powers at home the nation 
ſhould not have ventured to extend itſelf in ſettle- 
ments abroad. Notwithſtanding this, ſome' colonies 
were eſtabliſhed which laid a ſolid foundation of proſ- 


perity. The origin of theſe ſettlements was owing 


to certain events, the cauſes of whicll ay be Belen 
very Tar W 0 . 
e COINS . 


wm THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
WrHotvER is acquainted with the hiſtory and pro- 
greſs of the Engliſh government, knows that the 
regal authority was for a long time balanced only by 
a ſmall number of conſiderable proprietors of land 
called Barons. They perpetually oppreſſed the peo- 
ple, the greater part of whom were degraded by ſla- 
very; and they were conſtantly ſtruggling againſt 
the power of the crown, with more or leſs ſucceſs, 
according to the character of the leading men, and 
the chance of circumſtances. Theſe political diſſen- 
tions occaſioned much bloodſhed, | 
TRE kingdom was exhauſted by inteſtine wats, 
which had laſted two hundred years, when Henry 
VII. aſſumed the reins of goverament on the deci- 
ſion of a battle, in which the nation, divided into 


two camps, had fought to give itſelf a maſter. That 


able prince availed himſelf of the ſtate of depreſſion 
into which a ſeries of calamities had ſunk his ſub- 
jects, to extend the regal authority, the limits of 
which, the anarchy of the feudal government, though 
continually encroaching upon them, had never been 
able to fix. He was aſſiſted in this undertaking by 
the faction which had placed the crown upon his 
head, and which, being the weakeſt, could not hope 
to maintain irfelf in the principal employments to 
which thoſe who were engaged in it had been raiſed, 
unleſs they ſupported the ambition of their leader, 
This plan was ſtrengthened by permitting the nobili- 
ty for the firſt time to alienate their lands. This 


dangerous indulgence, joined to a taſte for luxury, 


which then began to prevail in Europe, brought on 
a great revolation in the fortuncs of individuals. The 
immenſe fiefs of the barons were gradually diſſipated, 
and the eſtates of the commoners increaſed. _ 
Tux rights belonging to the ſeveral eſtates being 
divided with the property of them, it became ſo much 
Vol. III. H h | the 
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BOOK the more difficult to unite the will and the power of 
many againſt the authority of one. The monarchs 
> 4 took advantage of this period, ſo favourable to their 
ambition, to govern without controul. The decay- 
ed nobility were in fear of a power which they had 
reinforced with all their loſſes. The commons 
thought themſelves ſufficiently honoured by the pri- 
vilege of impoſing all the national taxes. The peo- 
ple, in ſome degree eaſed of their yoke by this light 
alteration in the conſtitution, and whoſe circle of 
ideas is always confined to buſineſs or labour, became 
tired of ſeditions, from the deſolation and miſeries | 
which were the conſequence and the puniſhment of 
them. So that, while the nation was employed in 
ſearch of that ſovereign authority which had been 
loſt in the confuſion of civil wars, its views were 
fixed upon the monarch alone. The majeſty of the 
throne, the whole luſtre of which was centered in 
him, ſeemed to be the ſource of that authority, of 
which it ſhould only be the viſible ſign and perma- 
nent inſtrument. 5 | 
SUCH was the ſituation of England, when James I. 
n | was called thither from Scotland, as being ſole heir 
F to the two kingdoms, which, by his acceſſion, were 
united under one head. A turbulent nobility, im- 
parting their fury to their barbarous vaſſals, had 
kindled the fire of ſedition in thoſe northern moun- 
tains which divided the iſland into two diſtinct ſtates. 
The monarch had from his earlieſt years been as 
averſe from limited authority, as the people were 
from deſpotiſm and abſolute monarchy, which then 
prevailed all over Europe; and as the new king was 
equal to other ſovereigns, it was natural that he 
ſhould be ambitious of the ſame power. His prede- 
ceſſors had enjoyed it even in England for a century 
paſt, But he was not aware that they owed it to 


their 
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their own political abilities, or to favourable circum- Book 


ſtances. This religious prince, who believed he held 
all from God and nothing from men, fancied that 
ſtrength of reaſon, wiſdom, and counſe], was cen- 
tered in himſelf, and ſeemed to arrogate. to himſelf 


that infallibility of which the pope had been deprived 


by the reformation, the tenets of which he adopted 
though he diſliked them. Theſe falſe principles, 
which tended to change government into a myſtery 
of religion, the more odious, as it equally influences 
the opinions, wills, and actions of men, were ſo 


rooted in his mind, together with all the other pre- 


Judices of a bad education, that he did not even think 
of ſupporting them with any of the human aids of 
prudence or force. 

NorTHinG could be more repugnant to the general 
diſpoſition of the people than this ſyſtem. All was 
in commotion both at home and abroad. The diſco- 
very of America had haſtened the advancement of 
Europe. Navigation extended round the whole globe. 
The mutual intercourſe of nations would ſoon have 
removed prejudices, and opened the door to induſtry 
and knowledge. The mechanical and liberal arts 
were extended, and were advancing to perfection by 


the luxury that prevailed. Literature acquired the 


ornaments of taſte ; and the ſciences gained that de- 


gree of ſolidity which ſprings from a ſpirit of calcu- | 
lation and commerce. The circle of politics was ex- 


tended, This univerſal ferment exalted the ideas of 
men. The ſeveral bodies which compoſed the mon- 
ſtrous coloſſus of gothic government, rouzed from 
that lethargic ſtate of ignorance in which they had 


been ſunk for many ages, ſoon began to exert them- 


ſelves on all ſides, and to form enterpriſes. On the 
continent, where mercenary troops had been adopted 


under pretence of maintaining diſcipline, moſt princes 
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BOOK acquired an unlimited authority, oppreſſing their ſab-" 


I XIV- 


jects either by force or intrigue. In England, the 
love of liberty, ſo natural to every thinking man, ex- 
cited in the people by the authors of religious inno- 
vations, and awakened in the minds of men enlight- 
ened by becoming converſant with the great writers of 
antiquity, who derived from their democratic govern- 
ment that ſublimity of reaſon and ſentiment by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed ; this love of liberty kindled 
in every generous breaſt the utmoſt abhorrence for 
unlimited authority. The aſcendant which Eliza- 
beth found means to acquire and to preſerve by an 
uninterrupted proſperity of forty years, withheld this 
impatience, or turned it to enterpriſes that were be- 


neficial to the ſtate. But no ſooner did another 


branch aſcend the throne, and the ſcepter devolved 
to a monarch, who, by the very violence of his pre- 
tenſions, was not much to be dreaded, than the na- 
tion aſſerted its rights, and entertained the ambitious 


thoughts of governing itſelf. 


Ir was at this period that warm diſputes aroſe be- 
tween the court and the parliament. Both powers 
ſeemed to be making trial of their ſtrength by conti- 
nual oppoſition. The prince pretended that an entire 
paſſive obedience was due to him; and that national 
aſſemblies were only ornaments, not the baſis of the 
conſtitution. The citizens loudly exclaimed againſt 


_ theſe principles, always weak when they come to be 


diſcuſſed; and maintained, that the people were an 
eſſential part of government, as well as the monarch, 
and, perhaps, in a higher degree. The one is the 
matter, the other the form. Now the form may, 
and muſt change, for the preſervation of the matter. 
The ſupreme law is the welfare of the people, not 
that of the prince ; the king may die, the monarchy 
my * at an end; and read ſubſiſt without either 

5 monarch 
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a or throne, In this manner the Engliſh rea- BOOK 
foned at the dawn of liberty. They quarrelled, they : * 7 
oppoſed, and threatened each other. James died in 
the midſt of theſe debates, leaving his ſon to diſeuſs 
his rights, with the reſolution of extending them. 
Fx experience of all ages has ſhewn, that the 
fate of tranquillity which follows the eſtabliſhment 
of abſolute power, occaſions a coolneſs in the minds 
of the people, damps their courage, cramps their ge- 
nius, and throws a whole nation into an univerſal le- 
thargy. On the contrary, the-commotion of a ws | 
ſtitution tending to liberty is irregular and rapid; 
is a continued fever, more or leſs violent; but ary 
attended with convulſions. : 
— EnGLanD experienced this in the beginaiog of the 
: reign of Charles1. ; who, though not fo great a pe- 
dant as his father, was equally fond of authority. 
The diviſion which had begun between the king and 
the parliament, ſpread itſelf throughout the nation. 
The higheſt claſs of the nobility, and the ſecond, 
which was the richeſt, afraid of being confounded 
with the vulgar, engaged on the fide of the king, 
from whom they derived that borrowed luſtre which 
they return him by-a voluntary -and venal bondage. 
As they till poſſeſſed moſt of the conſiderable land- 
eſtates, they engaged almoſt-all the country people in 
their party; who naturally love the king, becauſe 
they think he muſt love them. London, and all the 
great towns, inſpired by municipal government with 
the republican ſpirit, declared for the parliament, 
and drew along with them the trading part of the 
nation, who, valuing themſelves as much as the mer- 
chants in e em to ths ſame freedom AS 
that democracy. 
THESE diviſions We the ſharpeſt, the moſt 
bloody, and the moſt obſtinate civil war ever recorded 
in 
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B © © k in hiſtory. Never did the Engliſh ſpirit ſhew itſelf 
in ſo dreadful a manner. Every day exhibited freſh 
ſcenes 


By what 


means the 


Britifh 1ſ- 
lands were 
peopled. 


of violence, which ſeemed to have been al- 
ready carried to the higheſt exceſs; and theſe again 
were outdone by others, ſtill more atrocious. It ſeem- 
ed as if the nation was juſt upon the brink of de- 
ſtruction, and that every Briton had ſworn to bury 
himſelf under the ruins of his country, | 
In this general tumult, the moſt moderate ſought 
for a peaceable retreat in the American iſlands, which 


the Engliſh had lately ſeized upon. The tranquillity 


they found there, induced others to follow them. 
While the ſedition was ſpreading in the mother-coun- 
try, the colonies grew up and were peopled. The 
patriots who had fled from faction were ſoon after 
Joined by the royaliſts, who were oppreſſed by the re- 


publican party, which had at laſt prevailed. 


Bork theſe were followed by thoſe reſtleſs and ſpi- 
rited men, whoſe ſtrong paſſions inſpire them with 
great deſires and vaſt projects; who deſpiſe dangers, 
hazards and fatigues, and wiſh to ſee no other end 
to them but death or fortune; who know of no me- 
dium between affluence and want; equally ready to 
overturn or to ſerye their country, to * it waſte or 


to enrich it. 


THe iſlands were alſo the SER 8 who 


| had been unfortunate in trade, or of perſons reduced 


by their creditors to a ſtate of indigence and idleneſs. 
Unable as they were to fulfil their engagements, this 
very misfortune paved the way to their proſperity. 


After a few years they returned with affluence into 
their own country, and met with the higheſt reſpe& 
in thoſe very places from whence they had been we 


niſhed with i ignominy and contempt. 
Tuis reſource was ſtill more neceſſary for young 


peoples who in the firſt tranſports of youth had been 


drawn 
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drawn into exceſles of debauchery and licentiouſneſs. 
If they had not quitted their country, ſhame and 


diſgrace, which never fail to depreſs the mind, would 


have prevented them from recovering either regula- 

rity of manners or public eſteem. But in another 
country, where the experience they had of vice might 
prove a leſſon of wiſdom, and where they had no oc- 

caſion to attempt to remove any unfavourable im- 
preſſions, they found, after their misfortunes, a har- 
bour in which they reſted with ſafety. Their induſ- 
try made amends for their paſt follies z and men who 
had left Europe like vagabonds, and who had dif- 
graced it, returned honeſt * and uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety. 

ALL theſe ſeveral cobindſl 6240 at their diſpoſal, for 
the clearing and tilling of their lands, the moſt pro- 
fligate ſet of men of the three kingdoms, who had 
deſerved death fer capital crimes; but who, from 
motives of humanity and good policy, were ſuffered 
to live and to work for the benefit of the ſtate. Theſe 
malefactors, who were tranſported for a term of years, 
which they were to ſpend in ſlavery, became induſtri- 
ous, and acquired manners, which placed them once 
more in the way of fortune. There were ſome of 
thoſe, who, when reſtored to ſociety by the freedom 
they had gained, became planters, heads of families, 
and the owners of the beſt plantations ; a proof how 
much it is for the intereſt of a civilized ſociety to ad- 
mit this lenity in the penal laws, ſo conformable to 
human nature, which is frail, but capable of ſenſibi- 
lity, and of turning from evil to good. 

THe mother- country, however, was too much 
taken up with its own domeſtic diſſenſions, to think 
of giving laws to the iſlands under its dominion ; and 
the coloniſts were not ſufficiently enlightened to draw 
vp n a ſyſtem of legiſlation. as was fit for an infant 


ſociety. 
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vernment in England, the colonies, juſt emerging 
from a ſtate of infancy, formed their own conſtitu- 
tion upon the model of the mother-country. In each 
of theſe ſeparate ſettlements, a chief repreſents the 
king; a council the peers ; and the deputies of the 
ſeveral diſtricts, the commons. The general aſſem- 
bly enacts laws, regulates taxes, and judges of the 
adminiſtration. I he executive part belongs to the 
governor z - who. alſo, occaſionally determines upon 
cauſes which have not been tried before, but in con- 
junction with the council, and by the majority of 


votes. Though the members of this body derive 


their rank from him, they will not ſuffer him to bribe 


their votes, for fear of expoſing themſelves to the re- 


ſentment of the general aſſembly, which Lg the ſole 
power of removing them. 

GREAT-BRITAIN, to reconcile her own Bebel 
witk the freedom of her colonies, took care that no 
laws ſhould be enacted there which were inconſiſtent 
with her own. The governors ſhe ſends thither to 
command in her name, ſwear before they go, that 
they will not ſuffer the leaſt infringement of this fun- 
damental maxim. This oath muſt prevent the com- 
manders from betraying the mother-country to favour 
the iſlands; which, as they are to pay the governor's 
ſalary, might otherwiſe make his a the 
meaſure of their liberality. 

ON the ther hand. this kind of dependence hacks 
ing tyrannical, The commiſſioners for the plantati- 
ons have frequently in parliament attacked a preroga- 
tive that has reſtrained their authority. Regagdleſs of 
the inconveniences that might attend it, the parlia- 
ment has always adhered to this wiſe regulation. 

J 15 eregging that ſpirit of rapaciouſneſs which in- 


duces 
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duces men to croſs. the ſeas, they have ſubjected: the 
placemen, who ſhould violate the laws of the colonies, 
to the ſame- penalties as are inflifted in England on 
thoſe who treſpaſs upon national liberty. 

THEsE precautions were not thought ſufficient for 
| the ſafety of the coloniſts, whom the nation cheriſhes 
and protects as her childrens children. Every colo- 
ny has one or more deputies in the mother-country. 
Their functions are important. They are deſigned to 
prevent the abuſe of power in the governors; to ſolicit 
the legiſlative body for the improvement and defence 
of the ſettlements, whoſe rights and wants they re- 
preſent; and to combine the particular intereſt of the 
trade of the colonies with the general welfare of the 


nation. Theſe agents do the ſame thing at London 


as the repreſentatives of the people do in parliament. 
They plead the cauſe of thoſe diſtant provinces. Un- 
happy will it be for the ſtate, if ever it ſhould diſre- 
gard the clamours of the repreſentatives, whoever 
they are. The counties in England would riſe ; the 
colonies would ſhake off their allegiance in America 
the treaſures of .both worlds would be loſt to an iſland 
which nature has made ſovereign of the ſea. 


UnDper what milder and wiſer government could 


Engliſhmen live; who from the American iflands are 
attached to their own country by the ties of blood, 
and by thoſe of neceffity ? And, indeed, the colo- 
niſts eſtabliſhed upon theſe foreign ſhores are con- 
ſtantly looking up to their mother-country, who is 
ever attentive to their preſervation. - One might ſay, 
that, as the eagle who never loſes ſight of the neſt 
where ſhe foſters her young, London ſeems to look 
down upon her colonies, and to ſee them grow up 
and profper under her tender care. Her numberleſs 
veſlels, covering an extent of two thouſand leagues 
with their proud ſails, form as it were a bridge over 


the 
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the ocean, and carry on an uninterrupted communi- 
cation between both worlds. With good laws, which 


maintain what ſhe has once eftabliſhed, ſhe preſerves 


her poſſeſſions abroad without a ſtanding army, which 
is always an oppreſſive and ruinous burden. Two 
very ſmall corps fixed at Antigua and Jamaica, are 
ſufficient for a nation that can at any time tranſport 
troops wherever they may be wanted. 
| By theſe beneficent regulations, dictated by huma- 


nity and found policy, the Engliſh iſlands ſoon grew 


happy, though not rich. Their culture was confin- 
ed to tobacco, cotton, ginger, and indigo. Some of 
the enterpriſing coloniſts imported fugar-canes from 
Brazil, and they multiplied prodigiouſly, but to no - 
great purpoſe. They were ignorant of the art of ma- 
naging this valuable plant, and drew from it ſuch 
indifferent ſugar, that it would not ſell in Europe, 
or ſold at the loweſt price. A ſeries of voyages to 
Fernambucca taught them how to make uſe of the 
treaſure they had carried off; and the Portugueſe, 
who till then had engroſſed all the ſugar trade, found, 
in 1650, in an ally, whoſe induſtry they thought pre- 
carious, a rival who was one day to ſupplant them. 
Tu mother-country, however, had but a ver 
ſmall ſhare in the proſperity of her colonies. They 
themſelves ſent their own commodities directly to 
all parts of the world, where they thought they would 
be diſpoſed of to moſt advantage; and indiforimi- 
nately admitted ſhips of all nations into their ports. 
This unlimited freedom muſt of courſe throw almoft 
all their trade into the hands of that nation which, 
in conſequence of the low intereſt their money bears, 
the largeneſs of their ſtock, the number of their 
ſnips, and the reaſonableneſs of their duties of im- 
port and export, could afford to make the beſt terms, 
to buy at the deareſt, and ſell at the cheapeſt rate. 
Theſe people were the Dutch, They united all 
| | the 
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the advantages of a ſuperior army; which, being 
ever maſter of the field, is free in all its operations. 
They ſoon ſeized upon the profits of ſo many pro- 
ductions, which they had neither planted nor gather- 
ed. Ten of their ſhips were ſeen in the Britiſh iſlands 
to one Engliſh veſſel. 


THE nation had paid little attention to this evil 
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during the diſturbances of the civil wars; but as 


ſoon as theſe troubles were compoſed, and the ſtate 
reſtored to tranquillity by the very violence of its 
commotions, it began to turn its views towards its 
foreign poſſeſſions. It perceived that thoſe ſubjects, 
who had as it were taken refuge in America, would 
be loſt to the ſtate, if foreign powers, which con- 
ſumed the fruits of the induſtry of the colonies, were 
not excluded. The diſcuffion of this point brought 
on the famous navigation act in 1651, which exclud- 
ed all foreign ſhips from entering the harbours of the 
Engliſh iſlands, and conſequently obliged their pro- 
duce to be exported directly to the countries under 
the dominion of England. The government, though 
aware of the inconveniences of ſuch an excluſion, 
was not alarmed at it, but conſidered the empire 
only as a tree, whoſe ſap muſt be turned back to 
the trunk, when it flows too freely to ſome of the 
branches, 

IT was, however, a fortunate circumſtance for 
England, that this reſtraining law could not then be 
enforced in its utmoſt rigour, A kind of negli- 
gence in the execution of it, allowed time for the 
colonies to increaſe their ſugar plantations, by the 


ready ſale they found for their ſugars, which ena- 


bled them inſenſibly to raiſe themſelyes upon the ruin 
of the Portugueſe, Theſe . plantations made ſuch 
rapid progreſs in the ſpace of nine years, that in 
1660, when. it was judged that the law might ſafely 

| | | bo 
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be put in execution in its utmoſt ſtrictneſs, the Eng- 
liſh were already maſters of the ſugar- trade all over 
Europe; except in the Mediterranean, which had 
continued faithful to their competitors, on account 
of the act of re- exportation, which had been occa- 
ſioned by the navigation act. It is true, in order to 
attain this ſuperiority, they had been obliged greatly 
to lower the price of the commodity; but their plen- 
tiful crops made them ample amends for this neceſ- 
ſary ſacrifice. If other nations were encouraged by 
their ſucceſs to raiſe plantations, at leaſt for their 
own conſumption, the Engliſh opened other markets, 
which ſupplied the place of the former. The only 
misfortune they experienced in a long ſeries of years, 
was, the ſeeing many of their cargoes taken by French 
privateers, and ſold at a low price. The planter ſuſ- 
tained by this a double inconvenience, that of loſing 
part of his ſugars, and being OY to fell the re- 
mainder below its value. 
NoTwITHSTANDING theſe bse piracies, which 
always ceaſed in time of peace, the plantations ſtill 
continued to increaſe in the Engliſh iſlands, It ap- 
pears from entries which are faid to be exact, that, 
about the year 1680, they ſent annually to Europe 
39,000 hogſheads of ſugar, each containing twelve 
hundred weight. Their exports, from 1708 to x718, 


were of 53,439 annually; from 1718 to 1727, they 


roſe to 68,931, and the fix following years to 93,889. 
But from 1733 to 1737 they fell to75,695; and the 
following years ny amounted en to 70, 00 
hogſheads. 
Ix we enquire into the use of this beten 
we. ſhall find it was owing to France. This king- 
dom, which, from its ſituation, and from the active 
genius of its inhabitants, ſhould be foremoſt in every 
ee, is ſo reſtrained by the nature of its go- 
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vernment, that it is the laſt in becoming acquainted 
with its own advantages and intereſts, The French 
farſt procured their ſugars from the Engliſh ; from 
whom they afterwards received. their informations. 
They made ſome at firſt for their own conſumption, 
and began exporting it in 1716. The ſuperiority of 
their ſoil, the advantage of freſh lands, the frugality 
of their vlanters, 'who were yet poor, all conſpired 
to enable them to ſell the production at a lower price 
than their competitors. This advantage, the moſt 
important one that can be acquired in trade, obtained 
them the preference in all the markets. As their 
produce increaſed, that of their rivals was rejected 
becauſe it was dearer. The decay was ſo rapid, that 
a nation which had ſupplied all Europe with ſugars, 
and ftill fold 19,202 hogſheads to foreigners in 1719, 


fold no more than 7,715 in 1733, 55211 in 1737, 
and none at all in 1740. 

TE Engliſh iſlands had begun to complain long 
before this revolution was completed. They had ap- 
plied to parliament as early as the year 1731, to en- 
gage them to prevent the ruin oſ a trade that was 
already loſt. Their petitions were at firſt diſregard- 
ed. Moſt people were of opinion that the lands in 
the colonies were exhauſted; and the parliament it- 
ſelf had adopted this prejudice; not conſidering, that 
though the ſoil was not altogether ſo luxuriant as 
freſh | grounds, yet it ſtill retained that degree of fer- 
tility which it ſeldom loſes when conſtantly culti- 

vated, unleſs it is materially injured by ſome acci- 
dental calamity. But when it was made evident, 


from eſtimates laid before the houſe, that the laſt 
crops had been more plentiful than the former, the 


parliament began to attend to the method of reſtor- 
ing this ſource of public fortune, 
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TRE political cxconomy of commerce conſiſts in 
. ſelling cheaper than one's rivals. This the Engliſh 
iſlands were able to do, before the mother-country, 
in 1663, had appropriated to herſelf. a duty of four- 
and a half per cent. upon all ſugars brought from 
Barbadoes, which ſoon extended to thoſe of the other 
ſettlements. The great plenty of the commodity, 
however, prevented their ſinking immediately under 
this oppreſhon. But, the neceflities of the colonies 
having ſince compelled them to burden themſelves 
with freſh taxes, they were no longer able to with- 
ſtand a competition which grew every day more for- 
midable; and they evidently ſaw themſelves ſup- 
planted in all parts. Poſſibly they might have been 
reſcued from this deplorable ſituation, by ſuppreſſing 
the duty of four and a half per cent. and by facri- 
ficing to their local adminiſtration the enormous du- 
ties their commodities pay on their entry into Great- 
Britain; but her great expences, and her heavy na- 
tional debt, would not certainly admit of this gene- 
roſity; and the government thought it was ſuffici- 
ently liberal to the colonies, when it allowed them 
the liberty, in 1739, to ſend their ſugars directly to 
all the ports of Europe. This conceſſion, which was 
contrary to the navigation act, proved ineffectual. 
The French maintained their ſuperiority in all the 
markets; and the Engliſh colonies were reduced to 
ſupply ſugars merely for the conſumption of the Bri- 
tiſh dominions, which did not exceed 12,000 hog- 
ſheads at the beginning of this century, and which, 
in 1755, had amounted to 70,000. 

ENGLAND was beholden for this produce to 3 
ancient poſſeſſions in the Weſt-Indies. The iſland 


of Barbadoes, which is ſituated to windward of all 


the others, appeared to have never been inhabited, 
not even by ſavages, when ſome Engliſhmen from 
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St.” Chriſtopher's went and ſettled there in 1629. 
| They found it covered with ſuch large and hard trees, 
that it required uncommon reſolution and patience to 
fell them and root them up. The ground was ſoon 
Cleared of this incumbrance, or ſtripped of this or- 


nament: for it is doubtful whether nature does not 
decorate her own work better than man, who alters 


every thing for himſelf alone. Some patriots, tired 
of ſeeing the blood of their countrymen ſpilt, went 
and peopled this foreign land. While the other co- 
lonies were rather ravaged than cultivated by thoſe 
vagabonds who had been driven from their native 
country by poverty or licentiouſneſs, Barbadoes daily 
received new inhabitants; who brought along with 

them not only their ſtock of money, but a turn for 
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labour, courage, activity, and ambition; thoſe vices 


and virtues which are the effects of civil wars. 

By theſe means, an iſland, which is no more than 
eight leagues long and four broad, attained to a po- 
pulation of a hundred thouſand ſouls; and a trade 


that employed four hundred ſhips of 150 tons bur- | 


then each. Such was the ſtate of its proſperity in 
1676, the period of its utmoſt greatneſs. Never had 


the earth beheld ſuch a number of planters collected | 


in ſo ſmall a compals, or ſo many rich productions 
raiſed in ſo ſhort a time. The labours, directed by 


Europeans, were performed by ſlaves purchaſed in 


Africa, or even raiſed in America. This unwarrant- 


able method of procuring them was but a ruinous 
kind of prop for a new edifice, and very nearly occa- 
ſioned the ſubverſion of it. 


SOME Engliſhmen, who had landed on the coaſts | 
of the continent to get ſlaves, were diſcovered by the 


Caribs, who were the object of their ſearch. Theſe 
ſavages fell upon them, and put them all to death or 
to ö A young man, who had been long pur- 
ſued, 
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ſued, ran into a wood; where an Indian woman 
meeting him ſaved his life, concealed and fed him, 
and ſome time after conducted him to the ſea- ſide. 
His companions were laying at anchor there, waiting 
for the men they miſſed, and ſent the boat to fetch 
him. His deliverer inſiſted on following him on 
board the ſhip. They were no ſooner landed at Bar- 
badoes, but the monſter fold her who had ſaved his 
life, and had beſtowed her heart as well as her perſon 
upon him. To vindicate the honour of the Engliſh 
nation, one of her poets has recorded this ſhocking 
Inſtance of avarice and perfidy, to be abhorred by poſ- 
terity : it has been told in ſeveral languages, and held 
out to the deteſtation of all foreign nations. 
THe Indians, who dared not undertake to revenge 
themſelves, imparted their reſentment to the negroes, 
who had ſtronger motives, if poſſible, for hating the 
Engliſh. The flaves unanimouſly vowed the death 
of their tyrants. This conſpiracy was carried on 
with ſuch ſecreſy, that, the day before it was to 
have been carried into execution, the colony had not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. But, as if generoſity was 
always to be the virtue of the wretched, one of the 
leaders of the plot informed his maſter of it. Let- 
ters were immediately diſpatched to all the planta- 
tions, and came in time to prevent the impending 
deſtruction. The following night the ſlaves were 
| ſeized in their huts ; the moſt guilty were executed 
at break of day; and this act of ſeverity reduced the 
reſt to obedience. | 
Tux have never revolted fince, and yet the ex- 
portations do not amount to one half of what they 
formerly were. This revolution had been brought 
on by the extravagance of the inhabitants; by con- 
tagious diſtempers; by hurricanes ; by the emigra- 
tion of many who are gone over to other iſlands, 
2 5 or 
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or to the continent of North-America; by the 
waſte of the land, and the neceſſity of manuring it ; 
and, laſtly, by the competition. of a rival nation, 
which has been ſo fortunate as to meet with a bet- 
ter ſoil: 21 

Ar this preſent time there are at 1 no 
more than 30,000 ſlaves, who are employed in ma- 
nuring the ground with varech, a ſea-weed which the 
tide throws on ſhore. It is in this varech that the 
ſugar-canes are planted. The earth has little more 
to do with the growing of them, than the tubs in 
which orange- trees are planted in Europe. The 
whole produce of this laborious proceſs is no more 


than 15, ooo hogſheads of raw ſugar. They are con- 


veyed to England, where they are ſold for about 
6,750,000 livres (295, 31 l. 2s.) The ſpirits, which 
may amount to 800,000 livres, (35, oool.) are all ſent 
to North-America. 

BARBADOES is the only tradiog colony, hs 
to the Engliſh in the windward iſlands. Almoſt all 
the ſhips laden with ſlaves, that come from the coaſt 
of Africa, land there. If they cannot ſell: their ne- 
groes at a good price, they go to. ſome other place 
but it ſeldom happens that they do not diſpoſe of 
them at Barbadoes. The uſual price of ſlaves is from 
eight to nine hundred livres, (about 371. on an aver- 
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age) according to the nation or tribe they belong to. 


In this bargain no diſtinction is ever made of age or 
ſex; but the whole cargo together ſells at ſo much a 
head: The payments are made in bills of erchange 
upon London at ninety days ſight. - 

THESE negroes, which the merchants have bought 


by wholeſale, they retail on this very iſland, or in 


ſome other of the Engliſh iſlands. The refuſe is 
ſmuggled into the Spaniſh: or French iſlands, By 
this traffic five or ſix millions of livres (about 240,500. 

Vox. III. Ii on 
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on an average) were formerly circulated in Barba- 
does; the ſpecie that is ſtill to be fo und there, but 
in ſmaller quantities, is all foreign; it is looked up- 
on as a commodity, and is only valued by the weight. 
The ſhipping properly belonging to this ſettlement; 
conſiſts of a ſufficient number of veſſels for their 
ſeveral correſpondences, and about forty: ſloops em- 
ployed in the fiſhery of the flying-fiſh. Nature and 
art have conſpired to fortify this iſland. Two thirds 
of its circumference-are-rendered inacceſſible by dan- 
gerous rocks; and on the ſide that is open lines have 
buen drawn, which are defended at proper diſtances 
by. forts, provided: with a formidable artillery. So 
that Barbadoes is ſtill in a condition to command 
reſpect in time of war, and to claim the attention 
of its neighbours in time of peace. It affords a ſo- 
lid foundation for the richeſt of all cultures, a con- 
venient mart for the ſlave trade, a larger proportion 
of revenue, of population, of commerce, and of forces, 
than could reaſonably be expected from an iſland of 
ſuch. inconſiderable extent, eſpecially when compared 
to other neighbouring iſlands. Antigua, which is 


almoſt as. large, neither enjoys the ſame advantages, 


nor is of the ſame i importance. 

THIS iſland, which is but twenty miles long, but 
of conſiderable breadth, was found totally uninha- 
bited by thoſe few Frenchmen who fled thither in 
1629, upon being driven from St. Chriſtopher's by 
the Spaniards. The want of ſprings, which doubt- 


leſs. was the reaſon why no ſavages had ſettled there, 


induced theſe fugitives to return as ſoon as they 


could, regain their former habitations. Some Eng- 
liſhmen, mare enterpriſing than either the- French or 
the Caribs, flattered: themſelves that they ſhould 
overcome this great obſtacle,” by collecting the rain- 
. in ciſterns; and _ therefore ſettled- there. 


The 
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The year in which this ſettlement was begun i is not 
exactly known; but it appears, that in January 
1640 there were about thirty families on the iſland. 
THE number was not much encreaſed, when kin 
Charles II. granted the property of this iſland to lord 
Willoughby, as his father had given that of Barba- 


does to the earl of Carliſte. His lordſhip ſent over 


a pretty conſiderable number of inhabitants at his 
own expence in 1666. It is probable they would 
never have enriched themſelves by the culture of to- 
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bacco, indigo, and ginger, the only commodities 


they dealt in, had not colonel Codrington intro- 
duced into the iſland, which was then reſtored to 
the dominion of the ſtate, a ſource of wealth, in the 


year 1680, by the culture of ſugar. This being at 


firſt black, harſh, and coarſe, was rejected i in Eng- 
land, and could only be diſpoſed of in Holland, and 
in the Hans towns; where it ſold at a much lower 
price than that of the other colonies. By the moſt 


aſſiduous labour, art got the better of nature, and 


brought this ſugar to as great a perfection, and to 
ſell for as high a. price, as any other. The iſland 
yields 8000 hogſheads, the only fruit of the Iadours 
of fifteen or ſixteen thouſand blacks. 

Tu abuſe of authority, ſo common in lk hib. 
ons, but fo rare among the Engliſh, was ſeverely felt 
at Antigua, and did not go unpuniſhed. Fhe go- 
vernor, colonel Park, in defiance of the laws, and 
regardleſs of morals or decorum, indulged himſelf 
in the moſt unbounded acts of licentiouſneſs. The 


members of the council, unable to put a ſtop to ex- 


ceſſes which they abhorred, ſummoned the coloniſts 
in 17ro to protect their repreſentatives, to defend 
the fortunes of the public, and to put an end to ſo 
WN ee as 9 chis N pos took 
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up arms. The tyrant was attacked in his own 


"houſe, and maſſacred. His body was then thrown 
naked into the ſtreet, and mutilated by thoſe whoſe 


bed he had diſhonoured. - The mother- country, more 


moved by the ſacred rights of nature than jealous of 


her own authority, overlooked an act which her vi- 
gilance ought to have prevented, but which ſhe was 
too equitable to revenge. It is only the part of 
tyranny to excite a rebellion, and then to quench 


it in the blood of the oppreſſed. Machiaveliſm, 


which teaches princes the art of being feared and 
deteſted, directs them to ſtifle the victims whoſe 
cries grow importunate. Humanity preſcribes to 
kings, juſtice in legiſlation, mildneſs in government, 
lenity to prevent inſurrections, and mercy to par- 
don them. Religion enjoins obedience to the peo- 
ple; but God, above all things, requires equity in 
princes. If they violate it, innumerable witneſſes 
will riſe up againſt a ſingle man at the final judg- 


ment. The American iſlands have ſometimes avenged 


Settlement 
of the Eng- 
liſh at 

Montlerrat. 


the authority of kings and the rights of the people 
upon iniquitous governors, who, by a double treache- 
ry, proſtituted the king's name to oppreſs a nation. 
Antigua will be celebrated in hiſtory for this terri- 
ble example of juſtice. This iſland is, however, too 
confined ; but that of Montſerrat | is ſtill leſs conſfi- 
derable. 

Tur Spaniards diſcovered this ſag in 1493- 
They did not ſettle there, but gave it the name of 
a mountain in Catalonia, which it reſembles in 


ſhape. It is almoſt round, and about nine leagues 
-in circumference. The ground 


is very uneven, 
full of barren hills, and vallies fertilized by the 


waters. The Engliſh, who landed there in 1632, 
were not ſatisfied with diſturbing the peace of the 
many layages who dwelt there, but drove them all 


aw wh 
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away. This cruelty was not productive of the ad- 
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vantages expected from it. The progreſs of the co- 2, 


lony was but flow, and it acquired no kind of im- 
portanos till towards the end of the century. 2 
Ar this period a ſpirit of univerſal exertion diſ- 
played itſelf ; which, however, could not be ac- 
counted for from any particular cauſe. The leſs 
important cultures, which ſcarce afforded: a fcanty 
proviſion of common neceſſaries, were all changed 
for ſugar plantations. Five thouſand hogſheads are 
now annually made by ten thouſand ſlaves; though 
ſeveral misfortunes, occaſioned either by war or by 
the elements, have, from time to time, diſappoint- 


ed the induſtry of the planters. The loading and 


unloading of ſhips is difficult in an iſland which 


has not one good road. They would even be in 


danger upon the coaſts, if the maſters did not 
take care, when they ſee a ſtorm approaching, to 


put out to ſea, or to take ſhelter in ſome neighbour- 
ing harbour. Nevis is WIG to ths "Iu" incon- 


veniencſce. oF 

TE moſt ply rectivet opinion is, that " 
Engliſh ſettled on this iſland in 1628. It is pro- 
perly but a very high mountain, of an eaſy aſcent, 
and crowned with tall trees. The plantations lie all 
round; and, beginning at the ſea-ſide, are continued 
almoſt to the top of the mountain; but the higher 
they ſtand the leſs fertile they are, becauſe the foil 
grows more ſtony. This iſland is watered by many 
ſtreams, which would be ſo many ſources of plenty, 
if they did not in ſtormy weather, ſwell into torrents, 
waſh away the lands, net Map 4 the treaſures 1 
have produce. 

Tux colony of Nevis is a rial of virtue, order, 
and piety. Theſe exemplary manners have been 
owing to the paternal care of the firſt governor. 


This 
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B vo 0 'K This incomparable man inſpired all the inhabitants, 
by his own example, with a love of labour, a rea- 
ſonable œconomy, and innocent recreatians. All 
the plantations, eſpecially thoſe of ſugar, were ſuc- 
ceſsfully encouraged. The perſon who commanded, 
and thoſe who obeyed, were all actuated by the ſame 
principle of the ſtricteſt equity. Never was there an 
inſtance of greater harmony, peace, and ſecurity. 
So rapid was the progreſs of this ſingular ſettlement, 
that, if we may credit all the accounts of thoſe times, 
it ſoon contained 10,000 white people and 20,000 
blacks. Admitting even that ſuch a population 
within the compaſs of fix leagues ſhould be exagge- 
rated, ſtill it will ſnew the amazing but infallible 
effect of virtue, in Peamoting the ae of a 

well- regulated ſocietyꝛ. 

Bur, even virtue itſelf will not or either 
individuals or ſocieties from the calamities of na- 
ture, or from the injuries of fortune. In 1689 a 
dreadful mortality ſwept away half this happy co- 
lony, It was ravaged in 1706 by a French ſqua- 
dron, which carried off three or four thouſand 
flaves. The next year, the ruin of this iſland was 
completed by the moſt: violent hurricane ever re- 
corded. Since this ſeries of diſaſters, it has reco- 

vered a little; and at this day contains 8000 blacks, 
and produces 4000 hogſheads of ſugar. Perhaps, 
thoſe who repine, moſt at the deſtruction of the 
Americans, and the ſlavery of the Africans, would 
receive ſome conſolation if the Europeans were eve- 
ry where as humane as the Engliſh have been in 
this iſland of Nevis, and if all the iſtands in Ame- 
rica were as well cultivated in proportion; but na- 
ture and ſociety 0 few en of t miracu- 
nous gra 2 arc kae 1 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 
ENGLAND draws no productions from Barbuda, 
Anguilla, or the Virgin iſlands. Four thouſand in- 
habitants, half freemen, and half ſlaves, ſcattered 
about theſe miſerable ſettlements, breed ſome cattle, 
and cultivate ſome few proviſions, which they ſell 
in the neighbouring colonies. Their poverty does 
not prevent them from enjoying the benefit of a 
free and ſeparate government; yet the chief of theſe 
iſlands, as alſo of Antigua, Montſerrat, and Nevis, is 
only the deputy of a dender e ee who Zrhdes at 
St. Chriſtophers. 

Sainr CHRISTOPHER'S was, tha nurſery of. al the 
Engliſh and French colonies in America. Both na- 
tions arrived there on the ſame day in 1636. Tbe 
ſhared the iſland between them z ſigned a per e 
neutrality, and entered into a mutual engagement to 
aſſiſt each other againſt their common enemy the Spa- 
niard, who for a century paſt had invaded or diſturb- 
ed the two hemiſpheres. But jealouſy ſoon dined 
thoſe whom. intereſt had united. The French, gr 
envious. of the proſperous labours of the Eng ith; 
who, on their fide, could not patiently. bear that. an 
idle neighbour, whoſe only employment was hunt- 
ing and gallantry, ſhould be trying to rob chem of 
their wives. This reciprocal uneaſineſs ſoon cre- 
ated quarrels, war, and devaſtat ons, though neither 
of the parties aimed at conqueſt. Theſe were only 
domeſtic. animoſities, in which government took no 
part. Concerns of greater importance having Kin- 
dled a war between the two mother- countries in 
1666, St. Chriſtopher's became. a ſcene of carnage 
for half a century. The weaker party having been 
compelled to evacuate the colony „ ſoon entered it 
again with a reinforcement, both . to revenge their 
defeat and to repair their loſſes. , This long coniteſt, 
10 which both parties e bad the R 
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B OO * terminated by the total expulſion of the French 
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in 1702 ; and the peace of Utrecht cut wy all hey 
hopes of ever returning thither. 

Ts was no great ſacrifice at that n for a 
people who had never exerted themſelves otherwiſe 
in that colony than in hunting and carrying on war. 
Their population amounted but to 667 white people, 
of all ages and of both ſexes; 29 free blacks, and 659 
ſlaves. All their herds conſiſted only of 265 head of 
horned cattle, and 157 horſes, They cultivated no- 
thing but a little cotton and indigo, and had but one 
ſingle ſugar plantation. 

Tugvon the Engliſh had for a wn time 2405 a 
| r advantage of this iſland, yet they did not im- 

— reap all the benefit they might have done 
from having the ſole poſſeſſion REI PHE et 

THIS conqueſt was for a long time a prey to rapa- 
cious governors, who ſold the lands for their own 

ofit, or gave them away to their creatures; though | 
they could warrant the duration of the ſale, or grant, 
only during the term of their adminiſtration. The 
ee of England at length remedied this evil, 

y ordering, that All lands ſhould be put up to aue- 
tion, and che purchaſe-money paid into the 7 
tations were as well Cultivated © as the old ones. 

THE whole of the iſland may be about ſeventy 
miles in eircumference. The center is full of high 
and barren mountains, Ap reeable, neat and com- 


rains and groves, are "Ai perle over the plains. The 
taſte for rural life, which the Engliſh have retained 
more than any other civilized nation in Europe, pre- 
yails in the higheſt degree at St. Chriſtopher s. They 
never had the leaſt occaſion to form themſelves into 


ſmall ſocieties 1 in order to paſs away the time; and 
if 
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if the French had not left there a ſmall town, where 
their manners are preſerved, they would ſtill be un- 
acquainted with that kind of ſocial life, which is 
productive of more alterations than pleaſures; which 
is kept up by gallantry, and terminates in debauche- 
ry; which begins with convivial joys, and ends in 
the quarrels of gaming. Inſtead of this image of 
union, which is in fact only a beginning of diſcord, 


the Engliſh planters live by themſelves, but live hap- 
Py 3 their ſoul and countenance as ſerene as the 


clear iky, under which they breathe a pure and whole- 
ſome air in the midſt of their plantations, and ſur- 


rounded with their flaves, whom they certainly go- 
vern with paternal tenderneſs, ſince they inſpire them 
with generous,” and ſometimes, | heroic ſentiments. 
St. Chriſtopher's has afforded ſuch a ſignal inſtance 


of love and friendſhip as is not Ws be ary in 


fable or hiſtory. 

Two negroes, both youtig, - handſome, robuſt, 
courageous, and born with a ſoul of an uncommon 
caſt, had been fond of each other from their infancy. 
Partners in the ſame labours, they were united by 
their ſufferings; which, in feeling minds, form a 
ſtronger ' attachment than pleaſures. If they Were 
not happy, they comforted each other at leaſt in their 
miſery, Love, which generally obliterates the re- 


membrance of all misfortunes, ſerved only to make 


theirs complete. A negro girl, who was likewiſe a 


ſlave, and whoſe eyes ſparkled, no doubt, with great- 
er vivacity and fire from the contraſt of her dark com- 
plexion, excited an equal flame in the hearts of theſe 
two friends. The girl, who was more capable of 
inſpiring than of feeling a ſtrong paſſion, would rea- 
dily have accepted either; but neither of them would 
deprive his friend of her, or yield her up to him. 


Time | ſerved only to increaſe the torments they ſuf- 


fered, 
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fered, without affecting their friendſhip or their love. 
Oftentimes did tears of anguiſh ſtream from their 
eyes, in the midſt of the demonſtrations of friend- 
ſhip they gave each other, at the fight of the too- 
beloved object that threw. them into deſpair. They 
ſometimes ſwore that they would love her no more, 
and that they would rather part with life than forfeit 
their friendſhip. The whole plantation was moved 
at the fight of theſe conflicts. The love of the two 


friends for the beautiful negro _ was the * 9 


every converſation. 

One day they followed her into a 0 ; there, 
each embraced her, claſped her a thouſand times to 
his heart, ſwore all the oaths of attachment, and 
called her every tender name that love could inſpire; 
other, they both plunged a dagger into her breaft. 
She expired, and they mingled their tears and groans 
with her laſt breath. They roared aloud, and made 
the wood reſound with their violent outcries. A ſlave 
came running to their aſſiſtance, and faw them at 2 
diſtance, ſtifling the victim of their extrao 
paſſion with their kiſſes. He called out to rok 
others, who ſoon. came up, and found theſe two 
friends embracing each other upon the body of this 
unhappy girl, and bathed in her blood; while they 
themſelves were expiring in the ſtreams. that flowed 
from their awn wounds. 

- TrxsE lovers and theſe friends dane to a "wa 
dy of 25,000 negroes, deſtined to furniſh Europe 
with twelve or thirteen thouſand hogſheads of ſugar. 
Is it then in the midſt of ſuch ſevere labours, and 


in ſo degrading a ſtation, that we ſee ſuch actions 


as muſt aftoniſh the whole world ? If there can be a 


man who is not ſtruck with horror and compaſſion 
at the . of this ferocious love, nature muſt 
| have 
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have formed him, not for the flavery of the ne 


5 


but for the tyranny of their maſters. - Such a man 


muſt have lived without commiſerating otWrs, and 
will die without comfort; he muſt never have ſhed 
a tear, and none will ever be ſhed for him. But it 
is now time to quit St. ann 1 paſs on 
to Jamaica. 

THis iſland, which lies to lee-ward of the other 
Engliſh iſlands, and which geographers have ranked 
among the greater Antilles, is nearly of an oval fi- 
gure, the greater diameter being 170 miles, and the 
leſs 70 at moſt. ' It is interſected with ſeveral ridges 
of high, craggy mountains, where dreadful rocks are 
heaped one upon another. Their barrenneſs does 
not prevent their being covered all over with a pro- 
digious quantity of trees of different kinds, that 
ſtrike their roots through the clefts of the rocks, and 
attract the moiſture that is depoſited there by ſtorms 
and frequent fogs. This perpetual verdure, kept up 
and embelliſhed by a multitude of plentiful caſcades, 
makes a conſtant ſpring all the year round, and ex- 
hibits the moſt enchanting proſpe& in nature. But 
theſe writers, which fall from the barren ſummits, 
and fertilize the plains below, are brackiſh and un- 
wholeſome. This defect is happily compenſated by 
the ſalubrity of the air, which is the pureſt of any 
between the tropics in either hemiſphere. 

CoLumBus diſcovered this iſland in 1494, but 
made no ſettlement there. Eight years after, he was 
thrown upon it by a ſtorm. Having loſt his ſhips, 
and being unable to get away, he implored the huma- 
nity of the ſavages, who gave him all the affiſtance 


that natural pity ſuggeſts. But theſe peopled, who 


cultivated no more land than what was juſt ſufficient 
to ſupply their own wants, ſoon grew tired of ſup- 


1 — a to the manifeſt riſque of ſtarving 


themſelves, 


The Eng- 
liſh drive 
the Spani- 
ards from 
amaica, 
and ſettle 
themſelves 
there. 
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BOOK themſelves, and inſenſibly withdrew from their neigh- 
XIV. 


bourhood. The Spaniards, who had already indif- 
poſed the Indians againſt them by repeated acts of 
violence, grew outrageous, and proceeded ſo far as 
to take up arms againſt a chief whom they accuſed 
of, too much ſeverity, becauſe he diſapproved of their 
ferocity. Columbus, forced to yield to their threats, 
in order to diſengage himſelf from ſo deſperate a ſi- 
tuation, availed himſelf of one of thoſe natural phæ- 
nomena, in which a man of genius may ſometimes 
find a reſource, which he may be excuſed for. having 
recourſe to in a caſe of urgent neceſſity, 

From the little knowledge he had acquired in aſ- 
tronomy, he knew there would- ſoon be an eclipſe of 
the moon. He took advantage of this circumſtance, 


and ſummoned all the Caciques in the neighbourhood 


to come and hear, ſomething that nearly concerned 
them, and was eſſential to their preſervation. He 
then ſtood up in the midſt of them, and having up- 
braided them with, their barbarity, in leaving him 
and his companions to periſh for want, he addreſſed 
them in theſe words, which he pronounced with em- 
phaſis as if he were inſpired ; To puniſh you for this, 
the God whom I worſhip is going to firike you with bis 
moſt terrible judgments. | This very evening you will ſee 


the moon turn red, then praw dark and withhold her light 


from you. 


if you ob/tinately perfift i in refuſi ng to giue Us Food. 


This will he only a prelude to your calamities, 


TRE admiral had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when his 
bern were fulfilled. The ſavages were terrified 
eyond meaſure ; they thought they were all loſt; 
they begged for mercy, and promiſed to do any thing 
they ſhould deſire. They were then told, that hea- 
ven, moved with their repentance, was appeaſed, and 
that nature was going to reſume her wonted-courſe. 
From that moment, proviſions were ſent in _— | 
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all quarters; and Columbus was never in want of BOOK 
any during the time he remained there. . / 
IT was Don Diego, the ſon of this extraordinary —a 
man, who fixed the Spaniards at Jamaica. In 1 50%, 
he ſent thither ſeventy robbers from St. Domingo, 
under the command of John d' Eſquimel; and others 
ſoon followed. It ſeemed as if they all went over 
to this delightful and peaceful iſland, for no other ) 
purpoſe than to ſpill human blood. "Thoſe barba- 
rians never ſheathed: their ſword while there was one 
inhabitant left to preſerve the memory of a numerous, 
good-natured, plain and hoſpitable people. It was 
happy for the earth, that theſe murderers were not 
to ſupply their place. They had no inclination to 
multiply in an iſland where no gold was to be found. 
Their cruelty did not anſwer the purpoſe of their 
avarice; and the earth, which they had drenched 
with blood, ſeemed to refuſe her affiftance to ſecond 
the barbarous efforts they had made to fix there. 
Every ſettlement raiſed. upon the aſhes of the natives 
.grew unſucceſsful, when labour and deſpair had com- 
pleted the deſtruction of the few ſavages who had 
eſcaped the fury of the firſt conqueſts. That of St. 
Jago de la Vega was the only one that ſupported it- 
ſelf. The inhabitants of that town, plunged in idle- 
neſs: the uſual conſequence of tyranny after devaſta- bi 
tion, were content with living upon the produce of j (i 
| 


ſome few plantations, and the overplus they ſold to 
the ſhips that paſſed by their coaſts. The whole po- 
pulation of the colony centered in the little ſpot that 
fed this race of deſtroyers, conſiſted of 1500 ſlaves, 
commanded by as many tyrants, when the Engliſh 
came and attacked the town, took it, and ſettled * 
N there! in 1655. US 

Tn Engliſh brought the fatal ſources of diſcord | 
| along with them. Art firſt, .the new colony was only 


inhabited 
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inhabited by three thouſand of that fanatical militia, 
which had fought and conquered under the ſtandards 
of the republican party. Theſe were ſoon followed 


| by a multitude of royalifts, who were in hopes of 


finding reſt and peace in America, or comfort after 
their defeat. The diviſions which had prevailed for 
ſo long a time and with ſo much violence between 
the two parties in Europe, followed them beyond the 
ſeas. One party inſolently triumphed in the protecti- 
on of Cromwell ; whom they had exalted upon the 
ruins of the throne : the other truſted to the gover- 


nor of the iſland, who was himſelf a royaliſt in ſecret, 


though forced to bend under the authority that ap- 
pointed him. This was ſufficient to have renewed 
in America the ſcenes of horror and bloodſhed: which 
had ſo often been acted in England, had not Pen and 
Venables, the conquerors of Jamaica, given the 
command of the ifland to the moſt prudent man 
among them, who happened to be the oldeſt officer. 
His name was Dudley, and he was a friend to the 
Stuarts. Twice did Cromwell appoint ſome of his 


own party in his ſtead, and Dudley was as often re- 


ſtored to his office by the death of his opponents. 
THz conſpiracies that were forming againſt him 
were diſcovered and fruſtrated. He never ſuffered the 
ſmalleſt breach of diſcipline to go unpuniſhed; and 
always kept the balance even between the faction his 
heart deteſted, and the party he was attached to. He 
exCited induſtry ; and encouraged it by his attention, 
his advice, and his example. His authority was en- 
forced by his diſintereſted behaviour. He never could 
be prevailed upon to accept of a falary, being con- 
tent to live upon the produce of his own plantations. 
In private life, he was plain and familiar; in office, 
an intrepid warrior, a ſteady and {ſtrict commander, 


and a wiſe politician, His manner of governing was 


altogether 
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altogether military, becauſe he was obliged to reſtrain 
or to regulate an infant colony, wholly compoſed of 
ſoldiers; and to prevent and repulſe any invaſion 
from the Spaniards, who might attempt to recover 
what they had loſt. 

Bur when Charles II. was called to the crown, by 
the nation that had deprived his father of it, a form 
of civil government was eſtabliſhed at Jamaica, mo- 
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delled, like thoſe of the other iſlands, upon that of 


the mother-country. The governor: repreſented the 
king; the council the peers; and three deputies 


from each town, with two from every pariſh, conſti- 


tuted the commons. But the firſt exertions of this 

aſſembly; were confined to a few temporary regulati- 
ans, relative to the police, the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, and the finances, thrown together without any 


order. It was not till the year 1682 that the code of 


laws was drawn up, which to this day preſerves the 


colony i in all its vigour. Three of theſe wiſe ſtatutes 


merit the attention of our political readers. 

TRE one, which provides for the defence of the 
country, warmly excites that very ſelf-intereſt which 
might divert individuals from attending to it. It is 


enacted, that whatever miſchief is done by the enemy, 


ſhall immediately: be made good by the ſtate; or at the 


expence of all the ſubjects, if the money found in * 


treaſury ſhould prove inſufficient. 2 
ANOTHER law concerns the means of bn 
population. It enacts, that every ſnhip- captain who 
brings a man into the colony, who is unable to pay 
for his paſſage, ſhall receive a general gratuity of 
twenty-two livres ten ſols (19s. 8d. 5.) The parti- 
cular gratuity is 168 livres fifteen ſols (about 71. 7s. ) 


for every perſon brought from England or Scotland; 


135 livres (51. 188. 1d. 5.) for every perſon brought 
from Ireland; ſeventy-eight-livres fifteen ſols (about 


31. 
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3: 8s. 11d. ) for every perſon brought from the con- 
wow of America; and forty-five livres (11. 198. 

d. 2.) for every perſon brought from the other 
ends, 


TRE third 3 8 to the encouragement of agg" | 


culture, When a proprietor of land is unable to pay 


either the intereſt or capital of the money he has bor- 


rowed, his plantation is appraiſed by twelve planters 


who are his equals. The creditor is obliged to take 

the eſtate in full payment, though the appraiſement 
ſhould fall ſhort of the debt; but, if the value of 
the plantation exceeds the debt, he muſt then refund 
the overplus. This regulation, though it leaves room 
for partialities, furniſhes a compenſation for this evil, 
by the general good it produces of abating the rigour 
of the landlord's and merchant's law-ſuits againſt the 
planted. The reſult of this diſpoſition is in favour 
of lands and men in general. The creditor is ſeldom 
a ſufferer, becauſe he is upon his guard; and the 
debtor is more obliged to be vigilant and honeſt, if 


he means to find credit, Confidence then becomes 


the baſis of all agreements ; and confidence i is only to 


be gained by the practice of virtue. 


ITE colony had already acquired ſome degree of 
fame before theſe ſalutary laws had ſecured her proſ- 
perity. Some adventurers, as well from hatred and 


national jealouſy, as from a reſtleſs diſpoſition and 
want of fortune, attacked the Spaniſh ſhips. Theſe 


pirates were feconded by Cromwell's ſoldiers, who, 


retaining nothing after his death, except that public 


averſion which their former ſucceſſes had drawn upon 
them, went into America in queſt of promotion, 
which they could never expect in Europe. Theſe 
were joined by a multitude of Engliſhmen of both 
parties, accuſtomed to blood by the civil wars which 


| had ruined them. Theſe men, eager for rapine and 


carnage, 
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carnage, plundered the ſeas, and ravaged the cual B 9 9 * 
of America. Jamaica was the place where the ſpoils COL, 
of Mexico and Peru were always brought by tne 1 
Engliſh, and frequently by foreigners. They found = 
in this iſland more eaſe, a better reception, protecti- | 
on, and freedom than any where. elſe, whether for 
landing, or for ſpending as they. pleaſed the ſpoils 1 
ariſing from their plunder. Here extravagance and = 
. debauchery ſoon. plunged them again into indigence. f 
This only incitement to their ſanguinary induſtry, 
made them haſten to commit freſh depredations. 
Thus the colony reaped the benefit of their perpe- 
tual vieiſſitudes of fortune, and enriched itſelf by the 
vices which were both the nee and the ruin of 
theit wealth. MY: 
WHEN this deute — 14 card by 
reaſon. of the frequency of the murders they commit- 
ted, the funds they had left behind; and which, in- 
deed, had been taken from uſurpers ſtill more unjuſt 
and eruel than themſel ves, proved a freſh ſource of 
opulence, by facilitating the means of opening a 
elandeſtine trade with the Spaniſh ſettlements? This 
vein of riches continued inereaſing; and eſpecially 
towards the end of the century. Some Portugueſe, 
with a capital of three millions (about 131, 250l.) of 
which the ſovereign had advanced two thirds, en- 
| gaged, in 3696, to furniſh the ſubjects of the [court 
1 of Madrid with 5000 blacks, each of the five years 
that their treaty was to laſt. This company drew 
a great many of thoſe ſlaves from Jamaica. From that 
8 the coloniſts had conſtant connections with 
Mexico and Peru, either by means of the Portugueſe 
- agents, or by the captains of their own ſhips employ- 
:e& in this trade. But this intercourſe was ſomie what 
flackened by the war, which broke but on' account 
of the ſucceſſion to the throne of Spain. 
b ea. III. K K Ar 
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Ar the peace, the Aſſiento treaty alarmed. the peo- 
1 of Jamaica. They were afraid that the South- 
Sea company, which was appointed to furniſh the 


- Spaniſh colonies with negroes, would entirely exclude 


them from all acceſs to the gold mines. All the ef- 
forts they made to break this regulation, could not 
produce any alteration in the meaſures of the Engliſh 
miniſtry. They wiſely foreſaw that the activity of 
the Aſſientiſts would prove a freſh motive of emula- 
tion for increaſing the con traband trade formerly car- 
ried on. Theſe views were ſo juſt, that in 1739 it 
was the general opinion, that Jamaica had drawn 


fifteen hundred millions of livres ( 05,625,000). ) enn 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. ; . 


Tis illicit trade was carried on in a very fimple 
manner. An Engliſh veſſel pretended to be in want 


of water, wood, or ' proviſions ; that her maſt was 


broken, or that ſhe had ſprung a leak, which could 


not be diſcovered or ſtopped without unloading. The 


_ governor permitted the ſhip to come into the harbour 


which the merchandiſe that was exchatiged in 'this 
trade was carried in and out by ſtealth. * When the 


. cret ; as it would always be taken for granted, that 


to refit. But, for form ſake, and to diſculpate him- 
: ſelf to his court, he ordered a ſeal to be: affixed to 
the door of the warehouſe where the goods were de- 


poſited; while another door was left unſealed, through 


whole tranſaction was ended, the ſtranger, who was 
always in want of money, requeſted: that he might 


be permitted to ſell as much as would pay his charges; 
- and this was always granted, though with-an appear- 
ance of great difficulty. This farce was neceſſary, 
.that the governor or his agents might ſafely diſpoſe 


in public of what they had preyiouſly bought in ſe- 


* ter . . ok no par ern gl. cn 


were 
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greateſt cargoes diſpoſed o. — . 
THz court of Madrid thought to not a ſtop to : 
theſe practices, by prohibiting, the admiſſion of all 
foreign ſhips into the Spaniſh harbours on any pre- 
tence whatever. But the people of Jamaica calling 
in force to the aſſiſtance of artiſice, ſupported: them - 
ſelves in this trade under the, protection of the Eng- 
liſh men of war, allowing the captain five per rent. 
upon every artiele of which he authorized the ſmug=- 
gling between the ſubjects of both crons, and con- 
trary to their treaty; ſo true it is, that kings in vain 
n with * 
reciprocal intereſt of nations G Na 
To this open violation a pablüe order, bas * a 
ceeded a more private and leſs alarming one. The 
ſhips diſpatched: from Jamaica repair to thoſe ports of 
the Spaniſh coaſt which are leaſt frequented ; e 
ally to thoſe of Brew, five miles from 
and Grout, four miles from Porto-Bello. A man 
who ſpeaks the language of the country is immediate · 
ly put aſhore, to give notice in the adjacent country 
of the arrival of the ſhips. The news is propagated 
with amazing ſpeed to the moſt diſtant parts; the 
merchants haſten to the place, and the trade begins, 
but with ſuch precautions as experience has taught 
them. The ſhip's company is divided into three par- 
ties. While the firſt is entertaining the purchaſers, 
and treating them with great civilities, at the ſame 
time keeping ua watchful eye to prevent them from 
exerciſing their inclination and dexterity in ſtealing 3 
the ſecond is emplayed in receiving the vanilla, in- 
digo, cochineal, gold and ſilver of the Spaniards, in 
exchange for ſlaves, quickſilver, ſilks, and other 
commodiĩties. The third diviſion is in the mean 
while 9 upon deck, to provide _ the ſafe- 
Kka ty 
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once a greater number of inen e can be kept in 


order. K 71 2 IS; ye! B (#2 af 54 1 ©} 1336s 1 
[When the trancutigns: are aniſhed, the Engliſh 
mam returns with his ſtock, which he has commonly 


doubled; and Wee Spaniard with his purchaſe, -of 
which he hopes to make as great a profit, or greater. 


Jo prevent a diſcovery,” he avoids the high roads; 


and goes through.by-ways, with the negrees he has 
bought, Who are loaded with the merchandiſe, which 


isa divided into parcels of a eee form and 


weight for carriage. f 71 1 9 2 413-31 {45 6 A 1413 
11 His manner of trading had Sha * on ſuc- 


ceſsfully for a long time, to the great emolument of 


the colonies of both nations; when, as Spain intehd- 
ed; it was greatly obſtrusted by ſubſtituting regiſter- 
ſhips:to the galleons. It has gradually diminiſtiedo 
and bf late years was reduced to fifteen or ſixteen 
hundred thou ſand livres (on an averũge about 6, 800l.) 


per annum. The Britiſh miniſtry, wiſning to reſtore, 
er recover the profit of it, judged, in 1566, that the 


beſt expedient to repair the 3 of Jamaica, was to 
make it a free port 1 20102 % i 0 
© IMMEDIATELY the Spaniſh Hue in America floek 
ed thither from all parts, to exchange their gold and 
ſilyer, and their commodities, for the manufactures 
of England. The year before this regulation, the 
exports: from Great-Britain for! this\ iſland Had not 


exceeded , 351, 0 livres (415, 37 0e ν h but 


this plan muſt increaſe them conſiderablyu Freedom 


of trade is a greut allurement to foreigners, anda 


great ſouree of qt comp the nation that 1 her 
ports. x: 142 St Jo ein ba 15109 Lsnin⸗ togtib 


Ixꝝ it had not been Bor- the Win dios ehſchler- 


cludes all commodities of the ſame nature with thoſe 
0. 1 it is n . thoſe: of St. Domingo 
| 1 @ would 
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would have taken the ſame courſe as thoſe. of Mexico BOOK 
and Peru. What is the reaſon that the ſame gevern- Po 
ment which is endeavouring to draw into one of its 
marts the productions of the French Windwardaiſ- 
lands, ſhould deny an entrance to thoſe of a Leeward 
iſland? Perhaps, it might be feared, that the ſub- 
jets, ſhould find means to obtain from a rłwal, "who 
can venture with impunity to ſell every thing at a 
lower price, thoſe goods which ſnould contribute to 
* up their trade with the Spaniſh colonies. Ni 
- WHETHER. this conjecture is yell or ill grounded, 
4 the Engliſh: have: not trufted ſo mach to thexeadinefs 
of the Spaniards to come to their ports, as to neglet᷑t 
other means of extending their odere with them. 
; The merchants of Jamaica had formerly ſettled ſome 
factories in the bay of Honduras, on the Black liver, 
near the Muſquito ſhore. For reaſons unknown to 
zus, they: had forſaken them. They have now re- 
Rored them, in the beginning of the year 19665 in 
hopes of ſupplying the inland provinces of Mexieo 
- with proviſians; and if we are net miſinformed; the 
ſucceſs far ſurpaſſes their expectariooon 
Ver this fraudulent and precarious trade is an in- Jamaica has 
.conſiderable matter compared to the immenſe riches A. 
which Jamaica has derived from its plantations, The planations 
Get culture which the inhabitants attended to, was in more 
that of cocoa; which they found eſtabliſned by che illegal 
- Spaniards. /\It proſpered as long as thoſe plantatians ade. 
Laſted; which had been cultivated by a :people*who 
made this their principal food and their only trait. 
The new planters perceived ithat they began to decay, 
and they renewed them ; but (either for want of care, 
or of {kill in che new olatizerey? the trees did not fue- 
« ceed;” Fhey grew tired of. the culture, and applied 
Hh rg a chat of indigo. 455 
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Tris production was increaſing conſiderably, when 
4 parliament laid a duty of three livres, eighteen 
ſols, fix deniers, (38. 5d. 4.) upon every pound of 
indigo, which then ſold for eleven livres five ſols 
(9s. 10d.) If this was evidently an immoderate duty 
at that time, it grew quite inſupportable, when the 
competition of the French lowered the price of the 
commodity to four livres ten ſols (3s. 11d. 2.) a 
pound. At this period all the indigo plantations fell 
throughout the Engliſh iſlands ; and more eſpecially 
at Jamaica. The government has ſince endeavoured 
to retrieve this loſs ; they have not only taken off 
the heavy load with which they had clogged that 
branch of induſtry, but have encouraged it by a 
bounty of eleven ſols three deniers (about 6d.) upon 
every pound of indigo raiſed in the Britiſh; ſettle- 
ments. This generoſity has ſhewed itſelf too late, 
and has only occaſioned abuſes. In order to obtain 
the bounty, the Jamaica people procure indigo from 
St. Domingo, and then ſend it over to Great - Britain 
as the growth of their own plantation. This frau- 
dulent traffic may amount to Gees r livres 
52, sool.) a year. 
Tx expence the government i is at on this account, | 
cannot be looked upon entirely as a loſs, ſince it is 
of uſe to the nation; but it keeps up that miſtruſt, 
and we may ſay, that propenſity to fraud, which the 
ſpirit of finance has given riſe to in moſt of our go- 
vernmenus, between the ſtate and the ſubjects. Ever 
ſince the pꝛince has been inceſſantly contriving means 
to acquire money, the people have been ſtudying ar- 
tifices to elude me injuſtice of taxes, and to defraud 
the prince. When there has been on one ſide no mo- 
deration in the expences, no limit to taxations, no 
equity in the repartidon, no lenity in the recovery; 
di have been no looger any ſcruples about the vio- 


lation 
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lation of pecuniary laws on the other, nor any ho- B © 


neſty in the payment of the duties, nor probity in 


the engagements between the ſubject and the govern- N 


ment. Oppreſſion had prevailed on one hand, and 
plunder on the other; the finance hath extorted from 
commerce, and commerce hath eluded or defrauded 
the finance. The treaſury hath pillaged the planters, 
and the planters impoied upon the treaſury. by falſe 
entries. The coloniſt is tormented with taxes, ſer- 
vices, and militias; and he. rejects. this threefold 
bondage openly and by force when he is able; and, 
when he is not, by .clamours and complaints. If 
England does not ſupply us with all theſe inſtances 
of the faulty adminiſtration introduced by the ſpirit 
of finance, Europe can ſhew other ſtates which n 
fully juſtify this picture. 

Tux culture of indigo was not yet totaliy given 
up at Jamaica, when that of cotton was undertaken. 
The American iſlands produce cotton ſhrubs of vari- 
ous ſizes, which riſe and grow. up without any cul- 
ture; eſpecially i in low and marſhy grounds. Their 
produce is. of a pale red; ſome — than others; 
but ſo ſhort that it cannot be ſpun. None of this is 
brought to Europe, though it might be uſefully em- 
ployed in making of hats. The little that i as. picked 

up, ſerves to make matraſſes and pillows. -//; + 

T Tax cotton-ſhrub that ſupplies, our manufaQures, 
requires a. dry. and. ſtony ſoil, and thrives beſt! in 
grounds that have already been tilled. Not but that 
the plant appears more flouriſhing in freſh lands than 
in thoſe which are exhauſted; ra. while it GI. 
more wood, it bears leſs fruit. 

A WESTERN. expoſition is fcteſb-for it it. The * 
ture of it begins in March and April, and continues 
during the firſt ſpring- rains. Holes are made at ſeven 

or eight feet diſtance * and _—_ 
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BOOK ſeeds thrown in. When they are grown to the 
8 


height of five or fix inches, all the ſtems are pulled 
up, except two or three of the ſtrongeſt. Theſe are 
cropped twice before the end of Auguſt, This pre- 
caution is the more neceſſary, as the wood bears no 
fruit till after the ſecond pruning ; and, if the ſhrub 
was ſuffered to grow more than four feet high, the 
crop would not be the greater, nor the fruit ſo eaſily 
gathered. The ſame method is purſued for three 
years; for ſo long the ſhrub may continue, if it 
cannot conveniently be renewed oftener, with the 
proſpect of an advantage chat will 1 the 
hate we 4 ; 
Tus uſeful plant will not ine if great attentich 
is not paid to pluck up the weeds that grow | about it, 


| Frequent rains will promote its growth; but they 


muſt not be inceſſant. Dry weather is particularly 
neceſſary i in the months of March and April, which 
is the time of gathering the cotton, to prevent bad 
from being diſcoloured and ſpotte. 
Tux cotton- ſhrub bears fruit within nine or ten 
months after it is planted. A flower blows at the 
extremity of its branches; and the piſtil of this flow- 
er changes into a huſk of the fize of a pigeon's egg, 
-which opens, and divides yeah into three parts when 
when the cotton is ripe. 
"Wren it is all gathered in, the ſeeds muſt be Ren- 
e out from the wool with which they are naturally 
mixed. This is dene by means of a cotton- mill, 
which /is an engine, compoſed of two rods of hard 
vood, about eighteen feet along, eighteen lines in cir- 
cumference, and fluted two lines deep. They are con- 
- fined'at both ends, ſo as to leave no more diſtance: be- 
tween them, than is neceſſary for the ſeed to flip 
through. At one end is a kind of little mill-ſtone, 
Which being put in motion with the foot, turns the reds 
Zen 55 | in 
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and throw out the ſeed contained in it. 
WHlLe the culture of cotton declined in the 
other Engliſh: iſlands, it flouriſhed more and more 
at Jamaica; but we may venture to foretell that it 
will fall. The: parliament, that is to ſay the nation, 
who knows and adminiſters its own revenues, ſeeing 
that the cotton of its own colonies was not ſufficient 
to employ its manufactures, took off, in 1766, the 
duties which till that time had been impoſed upon 
foreign cottons. The granting ſuch a freedom as 
muſt neceſſarily increaſe the importation, and reduce 
the price, of an unwrought commodity, deſerve the 
higheſt encomiums. Perhaps, a provident admini- 
ſtration ought to have proceeded further, and have 
granted a temporary bounty upon alli cottons im- 
ported from the national ſettlements, to obviate the 
diſcouragement which may ariſe from foreign com- 
petition, and from the reduced price of the commo- 


dity. But if the Engliſh are apprehenſive of the de- 


cline of the culture of this article ſo important to 
their manufactures, they have no occaſion for the 
ſame anxiety with regard to their ginge. 


Tris plant, which never grows above two fine | 


bigh, is rather | buſhy. | Its leaves exactly reſemble 
"thoſe of ruſhes, only they are ſmaller. It is propa- 
gated by one of its ſhoots, which is planted towards 
the end of the rainy ſeaſon, and ſprings up in a 
week's time. When the leaves turn yellow and are 
withered, the ginger is ripe; it is then pulled up, 
and expoſed to the ſun or wind, to dry. The roots, 
which are the only uſeful part, are flat, broad, of dif- 


ferent. forms, but moſtly reſembling the foot of a | 


gooſe. Their ſubſtance is cloſe, bogs which firm, 
_ of the ee ee 811 5 
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Tu culture of ginger is eaſy, and by no means 


— ee: a ſingle man may undertake it alone. 


The root has this double advantage; that it will 
keep many years in the ground without rotting; and 
as long as we pleaſe after it is gathered, without be- 
ing in the leaſt injured. But, if ginger. requires no 
great labour, it abſords a vaſt quantity of nutritive 
Juices z inſomuch, that a piece of ground which has 
bore three or four crops of ginger, is o exhauſted of 


ſalts, that nothing will thrive upon it. 


WHEN firſt the Europeans came to the Caribbee- 
iſlands, the. Caribs made uſe of ginger; but their 
conſumption in this and in every other article, was 
ſo ſmall, that nature afforded them a ſufficient quan- 
tity of it without the aſſiſtance of cultivation. The 
conquerors, notwithſtanding the heat of-the climate, 
grew paſſionately fond of this hot ſpice. They ate it 
in the morning to ſharpen their appetite ; they ſerved 
it up at table preſerved in ſeveral different ways; 
they uſed it. after meals to facilitate digeſtion ; and 
at ſea, as an antidote againſt the ſcurvy. This 
Faſhion was adopted i in Europe, and ginger was uſed 
on every occaſion ;z it was commonly mixed with pep- 
per, which was then. very dear. This eaſtern pro- 
duction fell gradually to a lower price, and ginger 


grew out of repute. After bearing a conſiderable 
price, it ſank towards the latter end of the century to 


ten livres a hundred (8s. 9d.) In a ſhort time there 
was no demand for it; and this culture was em 
almoſt every where, except at Jamaica. 

Fon the laſt thirteen years, it is . thac 
this iſland has exported, upon an average, 649, 865 


pounds weight a year. Moſt of it has been con- 


ſumed in the Britiſh dominions ; the reſt has been 
bold i in the north, at a price which cannot tempt. the 
colonies 


colonies where the land is not in ſuch ploy and of 


ſuch little value as at Jamaica. 


Bxsipks ginger, this iſland Furniſhes 8 with 
2 a quantity of pimento. There are ſeveral ſorts, more 
or leſs pungent. The tree which-bears that ſort call- 
ed Jamaica pepper, commonly grows upon the moun- 
tains, to the height of above thirty feet. It is very 
ſtrait, moderately thick, and covered with a greyiſh, 
ſmooth, and ſhining bark. The leaves exactly re- 
ſemble thoſe of the laurel. The flowers blow at the 
extremities of the branches, and are ſucceeded; by ber- 
ries ſomewhat larger than thoſe of the juniper, They 
are gathered green, and ſpread in the ſun to dry. They 
turn brown, and acquire a ſpicy ſmell; from whence, 
in England, pimento is called all-ſpice. It is very 
uſeful to ſtrengthen cold ſtomachs that are ſubject to 
erudities; but ſpices ſhould be cultivated, in Aſia, 
and ſugar in America. 
Tux art of managing this 9 was unknown 
in Jamaica till the year 1668. It was brought thi- 


228* 
8 


ther by ſome inhabitants of Barbadoes. One of them 


was poſſeſſed of every requiſite for that kind of pro- 
duce that depends on man. His name was Thomas 
Modiford. His capital, together with his ſxill and 


activity, enabled him to clear an immenſe tract of 


land; and raiſed him, in time, to the government of 
the colony. Vet neither could the view of his for- 
tune, nor his warm ſolicitations, prevail upon men 


accuſtomed to arms and idleneſs to apply to the la- 


bours of cultivation. Twelve hundred unfortunate 
men, who arrived in 1670 from Surinam, which 
had juſt been ceded to the Dutch, proved more 
tractable. Neceſſity inſpired them with reſolution, 
and their example excited emulation. Theſe begin- 


nings of induſtry were happily ſupported by the quan- 
* of as was daily 1 — 5 into Jamaica. 


from 
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from the- uninterrupted ſucceſs. of the free-booters. 
Great part of it was employed in erecting buildings, 
purchaſing flaves, implements of - huſbandry, and 
houſhold goods for the riſing plantations. © The face 
of things was wholly changed. Jamaica ſoon | ex- 
ported vaſt quantities of ſugar, ſuperior in kind to 
that of the other Engliſh iſlands. This culture has 
never leſſened, not even when that of —_ was Janus 
95 to it. ; | 
Tris valuable plant, biouphe from the Eaſt In- 

4. enriched the Dutch and French ſettlements in 
America, before the Engliſh thought of appropriating 
it to themſelves; and, indeed, it has been adopted 
only at Jamaick 3 but that iſland will ſoon furniſh as 
much as the Britiſh dominions can conſume. The 
mother-country has encouraged this culture, by enact- 
ang, that all foreign coffee, imported into her domi- 
nions, ſhould pay fix livres (5s. 3d.) more duty upon 
'every hundred weight, than that imported from the | 


produce of her own colonies. 


| Tax commiſſioners for the plantations ennie k in 
the houſe of lords, in 1734, that the productions of 
Jamaica, imported the year before, amounted only to 
12,138,748 livres, 1 ſol, 6 deniers {( 531, oyol. 48. 


d. 4.) Their vale hath ſince riſen to 1 5,300,000 


livres (669,3751.) This revenue is produced by 
25,000 hogſheads of ſugar, 2000 bags of cotton, 
three millions weight of coffee, beſides ſkins, ginger, 
woods for dying, and other leſs important articles. 
Theſe are the fruits of the labour of 20,000 white 
men, and 90, ooo blacks, gathered together in a few 
towns, or diſperſed in nineteen pariſhes.” The yearly 
government and defence of the colony amount to 
two millions of livres, (87, Sool. ) and in ſome par- 
ricular circumſtances much more. Its whole capi- 
0 in lands, flaves, houſes, and moveables of euery 

92 kind, 
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kind, has been eſtimated at 495,000,000 of livres 
(21,656, 250l. But it is a circumſtance ſcarce ere- 

dible, that only a ſmall part of this wealth belongs 
to the proprietors of the plantations. Either by mis- 
fortunes, by extravagance, or by the eaſe with which 
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they find credit, they have involved themſelves in pro- 


digious, debts to the merchants [ſettled on the iſland, 


and eſpecially to the Jews. May that people, who at 


their firſt origin were ſlaves, and afterwards became 
conquerors, and who are now reduced to their former 
ſtate of ſlavery, or become fugitives for theſe twenty 
centuries paſt, one day lawfully: poſſeſs this or ſome 


other rich iſland of America; where they may col- 


lect all their children, and train them up in peace to 


huſbandry. and commerce, out of the reach of that 
fanaticiſm which has made them odious to the earth, 
and for that perſecution which has made- them pay 
fo dear for the errors of their worſhip ! May the Jews 
at length live happy, free, and quiet, in ſome corner 
of the world, fince they are our brethren by the ties 


of eee 1 our fathers _ the tenets of reli 
gion: A d 31 10 3391 Thi (9 OE LG ICSD 


Ry 


Ir we may ite we bunt of thoſe” wh are 
well acquainted with the ſtate of affairs at Jamaica, 
no leſs than two thirds of the eſtates belonging to the 
planters are mortgaged by the immenſe debts they 
have contracted. This evil muſt: increaſe, unleſs it 
is prevented by a conſiderable” and rapid augmenta- 


tion of the plantations. Whether this ſucceſs is 


poſfible or probable, e ow fubject ny our next 
1 1 1 FB; Fe ktHfrria 227% Wire 

Upo the moſt modern pd dad e ent 
of Jamaica appears to be four millions of aeres, each 
720 feet long, and 72 broad. It has been” ſaid” that 
one third of this large ſpace was inhabited, and cul- 
1 The * ſtate of the population and cul- 


tivation 


Is it poſſible 
that the pro- 


duce of Ja- 


maica 
ſhould be 
multiplied. 
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tivation contradicts this aſſertion, though both are 


more flouriſhing than ever. All the inland. part of 
the country is an uncultivated deſert, There are no 


plantations except upon the coaſts, and even theſe are 


not intirely cleared. Moſt of the planters poſſeſs im- 
menſe lands, but hardly one fourth part of them is 


put to any uſe. All the labour is beſtowed: W 
200, ooo acres at moſt. 


Wu we conſider, that Na has bien long 
ſince inhabited by an induſtrious and ſkilful ning 3 
that the piratical war, and the contraband trade, have 
at all times poured immenſe treaſures: into the iſland; 
that the means of culture have never been wanting; 
that, for a long time paſt, recourſe has been had to 
manure; that the roads and harbours are prodigi- 
ouſly, multiplied for exportation; that the mother 
country and all Europe have received their ee. 3 
and that, notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the 
land has never ſold for more than one third of what 
it has produced in the other iſlands ; when we con- 
ſider maturely all theſe circumſtances, we cannot avoid 
concluding, that the ſoil of Jamaica n 0 in * 
ral bad, or very indifferent. 

TEE ſea-coaſts, which, for the conveniency of 
tranſport, ſeem to claim the preference for ſugar 
plantations, muſt, be ſuppoſed to have had all the 
labour beſtowed upon them, and to have been im- 
proved to the higheſt degree that they were capable 


of. The exceſſive and conſtant coolneſs of the moun- 


tains would be ſo injurious to all productions, and ſo 
deſtructive to the ſlaves employed, that it would be in 


vain to attempt any plantations there. The inter- 


mediate ſpace between the mountains and the ſea- 
coaſts is often extremely dry, but at different diftances 
it is interſperſed with valleys, hills and plains, where 
it plainly appears * the Indians planted their maize, 
r: 03164; 3 and 


and the Spaniards bred their cattle. - It may be pre- 
ſumed. that | theſe lands, properly managed, would 
yield abundance of cotton, coffee, cocoa, and indigo; 
articles to which the Engliſh do not ſeem [hitherto 
to have paid a proper attention. But theſe riches are 
not ſufficient to make any colony flouriſh in the high- 
eſt degree. Nothing will effect this at SEL in the 
American iflands but ſugar. | 


Thouon this commodity is cultivated all Ha 


the iſland of Jamaica, it is more particularly ſo on 
the ſouthern coaſt, which the Spaniards inhabited, 


and where their conquerors have multiplied more 
than in any other part. Their inducement was a 


ſafe and commodious harbour, which can contain a 


thouſand men of war. This ineſtimable advantage 
laid the foundation of Port Royal, which, though 


it ſtands on ſandy ground that affords none of the 
neceſſaries of life, not even freſh water, became a fa- 


mous City in leſs than thirty years. This ſplendour 


was owing to a : conſtant) and quick circulation of 


trade, formed. by. the commodities of the iſland; the 


captures of the-free-booters, and the contraband trade 


carried on with the continent. There have been 
few cities in the world, where the thirſt of wealth 


and ane mar united's more gk — 5 more 


N ATURE. in one thomiint; e this beautiful 
appearance. The ſky, which was clear and ſerene, 


at once grew obſcured and red; a rumbling noiſe was 
heard under ground, ſprendlug! from the mountains 


to the plain; the rocks were ſplit; hills that were at 
a great diſtance came cloſe together; infectious · lakes 


| appeared on the ſpots where whole mountains had 
been ſwallowed up; whole plantations were removed 


0 


ſeveral miles from the place where they ſtood; enor- 
maus c 9 | 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
large columns of. water that corrupted the air; ma- 


ny habitations diſappeared, being either {| unk into the 


caverns of the earth, or overturned. The ſea was 
ſoon covered with trees, which the earth had thrown 
up, or the winds blown away. Thirteen thouſand 
lives were loſt by this dreadful earthquake, and three 
thouſand by a contagious diſtemper that broke out 
ſoon after. It is ſaid that ſince this cataſtrophe of 
the . of June 1692, the climate of Jamaica is not 
ſo ne, the ſky not ſo clear, nor the ſoil ſo fruitful, 
as it was before. The mountains are not ſo high, 
and the iſtand is lower than it was. It is affirmed 
that moſt of the wells can be reached with ropes 
ſhorter by two or three feet than were required be- 
fore this terrible event: a monument of the fragility 


of conqueſt, which ſhould have taught the Europeans 


not to truſt, to the poſſeſſion of a world that trembles 


under their feet, and W to bop. out ob. their rape” : 


cious hands. ui (did 2300201 

Ix this general ae Port Rey Was over- 
1 and deſtroyed; all the ſhips in the road were 
-ſhattered to pieces, or thrown to a conſiderable dif- 
tance upon dry land. But this city was too advan- 
tageouſly ſituated to be abandoned. The people had 


ſcarce recovered: from their conſternation, when they 


endeavoured to rebuild the town upon its ruins. But 
theſe labours were fruitleſs. The riſing walls were 
again blown down by a hurricane. Port. Royal, like 
Jeruſalem, could never be rebuilt. Fhe earth ſeem- 


ed only digged to ſwallow it up. By a fingularity 


which baffles all human efforts and reaſonings, the 


only houſes that are left ſtanding after this ſubverſi- 


on, are ſituated upon à narrow ſſip of land, which 


advances ſeveral miles into the ſea. Thus che land 


overturns edifices, to which the inconſtant ocean fur- 


| - niſhes as it were a ſolid foundation. "Theſe few build- 


- 8 a 7 f ings, 


16! 
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ings, which lie open to invaſidm are defehded by one 2 
of the beit fortreſſes in Amerlieaa e 0 A * 
Tus inhabitants ef Pert Ryk diſchurugen b — © 
theſe repeated calamities, retited tb Ningſtong Which 

is ſituated in the ſame bay By their and 
activity, this town ſoon became d pleafaut and flbu- 
-riſhing city, and it is new? the' center of e 
trade. I this is not ſo n ſiderable avit was" for- 
merly at Port Royal, it is' becauſe che "Colony" Has 
not now the ſame contections abroad. Phe few 


. 
- 
1 
* 
I 


Jjector of chis plan; the harthileſs of the meafures He 
Vol. III. 3 1 employed 
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BODE employed ao; carrꝶ it ants execution the! attachment 

— moſt people are apt to take for places as well xs 48 

8 — — that muſt nedeſſarily be 

:ie(ogaby 4 thiNaltexatien: all theſe cauſes ſuggeſted 
ta manyiper fonsrunfurmountable objetiansto a plan, 

- which:wwass dndecd, diabledte ome. jnconveniencies, 
hut ftwaso founded on; unanſwerable reaſons, and at- 
tended wich great advantages. The promoters. of the 
e Hyſte m on hei ſides ſupported it with a con- 
-cejpprugas haughtineſs. Fhis oppoſiciqn of:ſentiments | 
_ Produced twoparties; and the animoſity bety een them, 
which was Violent: at, fft, ſtill continues to increaſe. 
-Fheſe Aivifions arg; ſufficient, co. inflane the whole 
colony. But'it has much more to frar from a num 
ber of Ferocious enemies, fixed in. the-center of the 
[iſland,, by; whom it. is ingeflantly threatened. . 
- Jamaica bus Wang the Spaniards Were compelled 10 cede Js 

l — "a hw maica to the Engliſh, they left there, à number of ne- 

. republic groes:and[mulattoes, ho, tired of, their ſlavery, took 

e reſglation to retire into the mountains, there to 

|  pendence _pxeſerye that liberty,which they had recovered by the 

© # — e £xpullion, pf. their tyrants. , Having entered into ſome 

1 to acknow- ;Agreements. neceſſary, to preſerve. their. union, they 

_ planted maize and cocoa in the, moſt ;ipacceile 

laces of their retreat., But the impoflibility of ſub- 

ſiſtint til harveſt, obliged them ta come down, into 
the plain, to pillage for fuſtenance. The conquerors 

_ bore. this, plunder the more eee as 1 * had 
nothing to ſpare, and d eclared war, againſt them. 
Many were _maſlacred; the greater part ſubmitted ;; 
and only fiſey. or fixty | fled back to Wer there to 
live or die in freedom. _ 

_ Pourcy, which ſees e eyery thin „ butls 985 moved 
by compaſſion, thought it nece ary 1 utter] ly. to exter- 
minate or reduce this handful of fugitives, who had 
* from N or FRE! 3 but the 1 HoPh] who 
15 were 


. 1895 
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webe OY iſhing or, raped with fatigue, were 
averſe from t is deſtruct tive ic me, v 8 muſt have 
occalioned the e of m f more; 'blood,... 'It was 'there= 
fore dropt for tear © of a revs 524 This condeſcenſion 
was attended wy. fat tal © conſequences.” All the ſlaves 


£63 KF 


grown deſperate b = Para ſhips. they r 


the dread, of uni d fon 5 an aſylum in 
the. woods, Ky ere the were - lure of meeting with 
com paiions bey wer her m. The nuͤmb r 'of 
ages Fn dach In dent dc they ge 
29 by troops 1 200 by ng wage cred: "their maſters, 
and plu: dered ind et tee ito the Habitatons.” In Vain 
wete ative part Zahs Tent os apainſt theſ ; to whom 
a reward of 908 eres 8 8945 7 6d.) was offered for 
the head of ever ery neg! 15185 7 h6uld bing. This 
ſeverity cod uced no 5 , and the deſe tit 6 on- 
WT þ :the i more ge + ine? S MES Oe eee 


5 rebel 2 more. da ring 88 their üb ers in- 
"af 


290% r [ Cy Sd 165173. 
Why, a 25 had only fled 3 but, 


when hey thought e firong engugh to at- 


tack, the 1851 fell” upon the eEn 7 antationg in ſepa- 
> Ban mmitted horri "ravages" In vain 


* 


rate bands 8, An Soon ted |] 
were : they driven F treit ir mbuntains adi loſs ; z 
in vain Were ok. ak 2 en e at proper 
diſtances, to prevent "their it aroads ; Th notwithſtanding 
all this. rende, and theſe \ Precaltions, | ey renew- 
ed theif depredations [from m time Xo time. ; "The reſent- 
ment which the Violation of th 1 ts f nature by 
barbarous policy * LE: ee black; inſpired 
them Wit ren für, Hat the white peo ple who had 
bo Sht them, in enden 1 f, to 75 d off the 
root "of ths evil, refolved,'in 1735, to employ all che 


fore ces . Loleny, 8 to > deſtroy a Jay Inipla cable 


enemy. 
IAA Tür the 


= 


evil government. All the coloniſts formed them- 
0 ſelyes 


. 


2 tary 14 1304 took place of all 


3. 
B.Q Ay 


n 
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5 * employed to carry it into execution: the! attachment 
6 moſt people are apt to take for places as well as things; 
| numherloſs private intereſts that muſt, neceſſarily be 
affe ctedeiby this alteration : all theſe cauſes ſuggeſted 
ta wany per ons unſurmountable objections to a plan, 
- which-wass indeed, Jiabledte ſome inconveniencies, 
hut f wag founded on; unanſwerable reaſons, and at- 
tendeg with gręat advantages. The promoters of the 
new ſyſtem, on their ſule, ſupported it with a con- 
tempruqus haughtineſs. Fhis oppoſitiqn of:ſentiments | 
produced two parties; and the animoſity between them, 
which was. Violent; at ft, ſtill continues to increaſe. 
Theſe diviſions are ſufficient to inflame the whole 
colony. But it has much more to fear from a num- 
ber of ferocious enemies fixed i ingthe center of the 
iſland,, By whom it is ingeflantly threatened. 
Jamaica bas Walggethe Spaniards were compelled to. cede Ja- 
10 ler lem Maica ta the Engliſn, they left there à number vf ne- 
à republic groes:and; mulattoes, who, tired of, their ſlavery, took 
CO A. -reſglytion; to retire into the mountains, there to 
pendence _preſerye that liberty which they had regovered by the 
Gapelle4 Spulen of. their tyrants. Having entered into ſome 
to acknow- Agreements. neceſſary to preſerve. their union, they 
ledge. planted maize and cocoa in the moſt inzccelhhle 
ACES. of their retreat. But the impoſlibility of .ſub- 
ſiſtin rl: harveſt, obliged them ta come down into 
the plain, to pillage for ſuſtenance. ELL conquerors 
bore this plunder the more impatiently, as they had 
. nothing to 15 pare, and declared war, againſt them. 
Many were 4-29 N the greater part ſubmitted ;- 
and only fifty, or ſixty fled back to e, there to 
live or die in freedom. 

Policy, which ſees every thin „ but is neyer moyed 
by compaſſion, thought it neceflary utterly. to exter- 
we minate or reduce this handful of fugitives, who had 

1 ee from lavery 0 or e ; but the Ferre who 


were 


- 


Re +; # 
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were EASY iſhing or exhauſted with fatigue, were B.0.0. * 
averſe from this deſtructive ſcheme, which muſt have XIV. ; 
eros the 7 7 75 of n 19 5 Pig It was there- — 


eren 


| compaiiigns br to ry were hen a nümbef o 
5 fugitives” ihcteaſe ed daily, in ty rt kim they « de- 
ſerted by troops, ; flee Vain maſlacred* their maſters, 
and plu AR ind ſet firs to t the Habitations:” In Vain 
wete active par dans lenk o of SOR th them; to whom 
a reward, 6 Wk res (391 39 * 8 Was Löten for 
the head oy e very "negro th Hh h6u d bring, This 
ſeveri rity produced) no Alteration, and" the "Ietertion on- 
5 f e n ind 
IT re be aring St heir won} in 
crealed.”, Tn the e year ear 16 1 


3 CT » 


when the y tholght eh 9 705 5 1 55 CE -nough b to at- 
tack, Kb fell upon the 1 1 1 1 in Hg 
rate ban nitte: 


: 
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ed bow eee 1 5 80 9 2 to time. 5 T5 f reſent- 

ment which” the violation of the rights of nature by 

barbarous policy Excited, in theſe blacks, inſpired 

them with fuch fury, that the' white people who had 

boug ht then, in ode "i as they Taid, to cht off the 

Toat "if the FEE reſolved, in 1735» to employ all the 

korees NK the Colony, to deſtroy a ; juſtly * 2 222 

enemy 2 | ; 
755 Talpikrltv the mili 

evil” government. All the coloniſts formed them 

28 ” * Fn ſelyes 
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ſelves i into reg ulat bodies of troops. They Ge or 


2112 


undertook to 21 0 the töwn of Nauny, which. the 
blacks ir at: had 1 5 in che blue mountains. 


the Rag n of the 5000 e | Was 1 1 
doubtful; ſometimies 75 nded' with much Toſs The 


«„ 4a 


Their, ble "was 5 at 1 A. * 'of t eir 
ee maſters. Nh os "Tuſhed a gant 'the fword 


228 £42 


of the European, , t to o plunge; 1 into his breaſt, 


_ 


At 1a ) overpowered by Ai or | r by tl the dexte- 


them: ayes in inacceffible pls laces, \ where they dif) perſed 
in "ſmall Sande fu 1 geted 775 never to ſtir out 3 
and well a A ured that the / . 5 d never de eonquered, 
At leng the. alter wee e, and Fun that 
laſted nine ene 2 ch e En ngliſh g; gave up a al Rouhts 
of a „ e f coy 
T 1 ooner or later, will ar any : peopl 1 * | 
ſperate by 1 550 ranny, * or A N df eonquefors, 
alway Ss ge & better 87 f i umerous a and well-diſciplined 
armies; 4 wo they, have A ut reſolution e nough to en- 
181 1 ; QOH iD. 9-H 
dure hunger. "rather t. 35 the ke; to 1 5 rather than 
live in bondage; an [If 0 tl ey chuſe, 5 cher to | tee 
their. TA extindt than enflayed, ct them. | 
don the eld. to the dee of t troops; 3 to the train 
of v War; to the displ ay, of 'proyitians, .3 ammun 555 
and hoſpitals : let them eo into the heart of 


A tains, ., without \ baggage, without p54. 


ut ſtores ; nature will provide for them and 
defend them. There let them remain for Years 


till 


| 
ö 
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deſtroyed thoſe ſwarms of foreign invaders, who have 


no booty to expect, nor any laurels to gather, Let 


them now and then pour down upon them, like the 
torrents of their own mountains, ſurprize them in 


their tents, and ravage their out-lines. Laſtly, let 
them deſpiſe the opprobrious names of W ad ; 


murderers, which will be laviſhed upon them by peo- 
ple baſe enough to arm themſelves againſt a handful 
of huntſmen, and weak envugh to be unable to con- 
quer them. | 

SUCH was the conduct of the blacks with the 408 
liſh. Theſe, weary of excurſions and fruitleſs arma- 
ments, fell into. univerſal deſpondency. The pooreſt 
among them would not venture to accept the lands 
which the government offered them in the vicinity of 
the mountains. Even the ſettlements at a greater 
diſtance from theſe formidable. flaves, were neglected 
or forſaken, Many parts of the iſland, which from 


their . ſeemed likely to become the moſt 


fruitful, were left in their rude ſtate; and the woods 


and thickets, with which they were covered, became: 


the terror of the inhabitants, by affording a retreat ta 
the rebels, who were now inured to wa. 

In this ſituation was the, colony, when Trelawney 
was appointed governor. This prudent and humane 
commander was ſenſible, that a ſet. of men, who for 
near a century. paſt lived upon. wild fruits, went 
naked, and expoſed to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther; who, ever at war with an aſſailant ſtronger 
than themſelyes and better armed, never ceaſed fight- 
ing for the defence of their liberty; that ſuch a ſet 
of men would never he ſubdued by open force. He, 
therefore, had recourſe to pacific overtures. He of- 
fered them not only lands to-cultivate, which ſhould 
be their nn property, but likewiſe liberty and inde- 

pendence, 


317 
till the climate, idleneſs, and intemperance, have BOOK. 
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B OO Kk pendence. It was agreed that they ſhould enjoy 


XIV. 


theſe privileges under chiefs, who, though chofen by 
themſelves, ſhould {ſtill hold their commiſſions of the 
governor of the iſland, and act under his direction. 
This plan, unheard of before among negroes, was 
accepted, and the treaty concluded in 1738, to the 
joy of both parties. It ſeemed to promiſe a laſting 
tranquillity ; but there 'was 'a circumſtance in the 
ſtipulation which laid the foundation of future dif- 
turbances. 

WHILE Trelawney was negociating this accom- 

modation in the name of the crown, the general aſ- 
ſembly of the colony had propoſed their ſeparate plan 
to the independent negroes. This was, that they 
ſhould engage to harbour no more fugitive ſlaves, 
on condition that'a ſtipulated ſum ſhould be paid 


them for every ſuch deſerter, whom they ſhould in- 


form againſt, or bring back to the colony. Fhis agree- 
ment, repugnant to humanity, has certainly not been 
religiouſly obſerved.. The parties have mutually ac- 
cuſed each other of diſhoneſty. The negroes, but 
ill-paid in this ſhameful compact, have ſeveral times 
begun their ravages afreſh. 

WHETHER fired by their example, or nin 
at the ill uſage they met with, the negro ſlaves re- 
ſolved to be free likewiſe; While the flames of war 
kindled in Europe were ſpreading in America, theſe 
miſerable men agreed, in 1760, to take up arms all 
in one day, murder their tyrants, and ſeize upon the 
government. But their impatience for liberty diſ- 


concerted the unanimity of the plot by preventing 


the timely execution of it. Some of the conſpirators 
tabbed their maſters, and ſet fire to their houſes be- 
fore the appointed time; but finding themſelves un- 
able to reſiſt the whole force of the iſland, which 


their 7 premature exploit had collected in a moment, 
they 


er — EI CERN 
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they fled to the mountains From this impenetrable BO 
receſs they were inceſſantly making deſtructive in- 2 5 
roads. "Phe" Engliſh, in their diſtreſs, were re- 
duced to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the wild negroes; 
whoſe dependence they had been obliged to acoknows--+ 
ledge by a ſolemn treaty. They even bribed them, 
and promiſed a certain ſum for every ſlave they ſnould 
kill with their own hands. Thoſe baſe Africans, un- 
worthy of the liberty they had recovered, were not 
aſhamed to ſell the blood of their brethren: they 
purſued them, and killed many of them by ſurprize. 
At laſt the conſpirators, weakened and betrayed by 
their own: nation, nme long time _ and 
inactive. br 22795 le 
THe conſpiracy was ; thought to I eflaQually ex. 
tinguiſhed, when it broke out again with redoubled 
fury. The numbers had inereaſed by deſerters from 
the ſeveral plantations. The regular troops, the ini- 
litia, and a large body of ſailors, all marched in pur- 
ſuit of the ſlaves; they fought and beat them in ſe- 
veral ſkirmiſhes; many were ſlain or taken priſoners, | 
and the reſt diſperſed into the wood and rocks. All 
the priſoners were ſhot, hanged or burnt. Thoſe 
who were ſuppoſed to be the chief promoters of the 
conſpiracy, were tied alive to gibbets, and there left 
to periſh flowly, expoſed to the ſcorching ſun of the 
torrid zone; a far more painful and more terrible 
death than . of being burnt alive. Yet their ty- 
rants enjoyed the torments of theſe: miſerable wretch- 
es, whoſe only erime was an attempt to recover by 
revenge thoſe rights of which avarice and inan 
had deprived them. - 1 | 
Tux meaſures that were e to en future 
infurreä kbmt were dictated by the ſame ſpirit of bar- 
barity. A ſlave is whipped in the public places if he 


plays at any game whatſoever; if he preſumes to go 
a hunt- 


za 
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a Hunting, or to ſell:any thing but milk or fiſh,” !He + 
cannot ſtir out of his maſtet's plantation, unleſs at- 
tended by a white: man, or with an expreſs permiſſion 
in writing If he brats a drum, or makes uſe of any 
other noiſy inſtrument, his maſter is condemned to 


pay a penalty of 225 fivres (I. 168. 10d. 3.) Thus 


do the Engliſh, who are ſo jealous of their own li- 
berty, ſport with that of other men. To this ex- 
ceſs of barbarity the negro trade muſt neceſſarily have 
brought theſe uſurpers. Such is the progreſs of in- 


Juſtice and violence To conquer the new world, 


its inhabitants muſt doubtleſs have been ſlaughtered. 
To replace them, negroes muſt be bought, as they 
alone a are e to endure the climate and the e 
b To ear theſe Pe Nu Fane: thee hes coun- 
try, who were deſigned to to cultivate the land without 
having any poſſeſſions in it, it was neceſſary to ſeize 
them by fort, and make them ſlaves. To keep them 
inſubjelioh, they muſt be treated with Every. To b 
prevent their revolt, the natural conſequence of ſeve- 
rity and-ſervitude, theſe men, whom we have made 
ſperate, muſt be reſtrained by SRP | 


by hard uſage, and atrocious laws = 
Bor cruelty cf na al is its own deſtruc- 
tive nature. In an inſtant it may ceaſe. An enemy 
who ſhould be ſo fortunate as to land at Jamaica, 
would ſoon convey arms to theſe men, who are full 
of rancour apainſt' their oppreſſors, and only wait a 
favourable opportunity to riſe againſt them. The 


French, not conſidering that the revolt of the blacks 


in one colony, would probably occaſion it in all the 
reſt, will haſten ſuch a revolution in time of war. 
The Engliſh, finding themſelves between two fires, 
will be diſmayed; their ſtrength and courage will 
Fog Wenn ; and Jamaica will: fall a prey to ſlaves and 

con- 


IN THE EAST, AND, WEST. INDIES... 


conquerors, who will contend, for dominion * 
freſh enormities. Such i is the train of eyils that in- 
juſtice brings along with it! Tt attaches itſelf to man 
10 9 cle * that. the connection cannot be diſſolyed 
but he Word. Crimes beget crimes; blood ig IS, 
ptoductive o blood 3 and the earth becomes a perpe - 
tual ſcene of. deſolation, tears, miſery and affliction, 
where ſucceſſive generations riſe to imbrue t their, hands. 

n bleod, to tear out each other” s bowels, apg to lay 
5 other 1 in the —_ 

Tun 1018 of Jamaica, however, would be a heavy, 
one for England. Nature has placed this iſland at. 
the entrance of. the gulph of Mexice, and made it 2 
kind of key to that. rich country. All ſhips going 
from Carthagena to the Hayannah, are obliged to 
paſs by its coaſts; ; it is more within reach of the ſe- 
veral trading ports on the continent, than any other 
iſland; the many excellent roads with which it is 
ſurrounded, facili itate the launching of men of. War, 
on all ſides of the, iſland. Theſe ſeveral, advantages 
are balanced by. ſome. ; inconyeniences. 

Ir it is eaſy to get at Jamaica by the trade winds, 
by. taking the leſs Antilles, it is not ſo eaſy to get 


out, whether we go through the. ſtreights of Bahama. | 


or determine for the leeward paſfage. — 
"Tas firſt of theſe two ways gives the full = 


Advantages 
of Jamaica 
for war. Its 
diſadvan- 
tages for 
navigation. 


tage of the wind for two hundred leagues; but as 


ſoon as Cape St. Anthony is doubled, we meet the 


ſame wind againſt us that before was favourable : to | 


that more time is loſt than was gained; and there is 
alſo a riſque of being taken by the guarda- coſtas of 
the Havannah. This danger is ſucceeded by another, 
which is the ſhoals on the coaſt of Florida, towards 
which the winds and currents drive. with great vio- 
lence, The Elizabeth, an Engliſh man of war, 


would infallibly have been loſt there in 1746, had 


not 
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not Captain Edwards ventured into the Havannah. 
It-was during the height of the war; and the port 
belonged to thi enemy. I] come,” ſaid the captain 
to the governor, c to deliver up my ſhip, | my ſailors, 
% my ſoldiers, and myſelf,” into your hands; I only 
c aſk the lives of my men.“ I will not be g 
of any diſhonourable addon, replied the Spanil 
commander. Had we taken you in fight, in open 
<< ſea, or upon our coaſts, your ſhip would have 
been ours, and you would have been our priſon- 
<< ers. But as you are qvertaken by a ſtorm, and 


are driven into this port from the fear of being 


< ſhipwrecked, I do and ought to forget that my 
4 nation is at war with yours. | You are men, and 
* ſoare we; you are in diſtreſs, and have a right to 
« our pity. You are at liberty to unload and refit 
& your veſſel; and if you want it, you may trade in 
<« this port to pay your charges ; you may then go 
<< away, and you will have a paſs to carry you ſafe 
<< beyond the Bermudas. If after this you are taken, 
« you will be a lawful prize; but at this moment, 
<< 1 ſee in Engliſhmen, only ſtrangers for whom hu- 
* manity claims our aſſiſtance.“ It is in this in- 
ſtance that we diſcover Spaniſh generoſity. - 
Tux other way is attended with no leſs difficulty 
and danger. It terminates at a ſmall iſland, that the 
Engliſh call crooked iſland, which lies eighty leagues 


off Jamaica, Ships that come this way muſt com- 


monly ſtrive againſt the eaſterly wind through the 
whole paſſage, coaſt along cloſe under St. Domingo, 
in order to keep clear of the flats of Cuba, and then 
paſs the ſtreights, between the points of theſe two 
great iſlands, where it is very difficult to eſgape be- 
ing intercepted by their privateers or their men of 
war. The navigators coming from the Lucays de 
not meet with theſe obſtructions. 


'THESE 
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Tnasn ilnnds, the firſt Which Columbus diſco- 


vered in America, are four or five hundred in num- 
ber. Moſt of them are no more than rocks juſt above 
water. Some were inhabited by ſavages, who were 
all ſent to periſh in the mines of St. Domingo. Not 
one of them had a ſingle inhabitant in 1672, when 
the Engliſh landed a few men on that called Provi- 
dence, who were all deſtroyed by the Spaniards ſeven 
or eight years after. This diſaſter did not deter other 
Engliſhmen from ſettling there in 1690. They had 
ſcarce built 160 houſes, when the French and Spa- 
niards jointly attacked them in 1703, deſtroyed their 


plantations, and carried off their negroes. The co- 


loniſts, diſcouraged by the total loſs of their ſub- 
ſtance, removed to other places to ſeek employment, 
and were ſucceeded by pirates of their nation; who, 
after exerciſing their piracies on the coaſts of Africa, 
in the remoteſt ſeas of Aſia, and chiefly in the lati- 


tudes of North-America, found a ſafe and commodi- 
ous retreat in the iſland. Here they continued for a 


Jong time, inſulting even the Britiſh flag with impu- 
nity, till George I. rouſed by the clamours of his 


people, and the wiſhes of his parliament, in 1719, 


fitted out a ſufficient force to ſubdue them. The 
greater part accepted the proffered amneſty, and in- 


creaſed the colony which Woods Rogers brought 
with him from Europe. 


IT may now conſiſt of 3000 perſons ; half of 


whom are ſettled at Providence, and the reſt diſperſ- 


ed in the other iſlands. Accuſtomed to live upon 


plunder, they retained too much of their former diſ- 
poſitions ; and this accounts for the negligent and 
languid ſtate of their agriculture ; though the variety 
of their ſoil is a conſtant incentive to their induſtry, 
their ambition, and even their caprices. It is well 
known, that, in general, it is not fertile ; but there 

| are 
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are parts ſufficiently. rich to inſure, the-proſperity of a 
greater population. Theſe iſlands, which for want 
of productions, have hitherto been uſeleſs to Great- 


h Britain, may in time be ſerviceable from their ſitua- 


tion, if not by their trade. 


Settlement 


of che Eng- 
liſh at the 
Bermudas. 


Tux Lucays, which on one fide are ſeparated from 


Flor ida only by the channel of Bahama, form on the 


other a long chain, which terminates nearly at the 
point of Cuba. There ſome other iſlands, called 
Caicos, and Turks iſland, NOT brought. under the 
yoke of the Engliſh navy, begin; and which con- 
tinue the chain as far as the middle of the northern 
coaſt of St. Domingo. Between theſe ſeveral iſlands, 
there are five paſſages for firſt-rate ſhips. Turk's 
illand, and the great Caicos, have lately been forti- 
fied by the Engliſh, ſo that they afford a good an- 
chorage, and a ſafe retreat to their privateers, and 
command the narrow channel, which divides them 
from St. Domingo. By this means moſt of the ſhips 
coming from that rich iſland muſt fall into the hands 
of the Engliſh. If theſe have not built any forts on 
the other iſlands, it-is becauſe they think the ſuperi- 
ority of their mancœuvres is ſufficient without this 
aſſiſtance, to intercept this paſſage to the ſhips of 
their rivals. They are not ſo ſanguine in their ex- 
pectations with regard to Bermudas. 

Tris cluſter of iſlands, diſtant about 300 how 
from the Antilles, was. diſcovered in 1527, by the 
Spaniard John Bermudas, who gave them his name, 
but did not land there. Never had this group of 
iſlands been inhabited by any human being, when 
ſixty Engliſhmen landed there in 1612. The popu- 
lation increaſed conſiderably, becauſe the advantages. 
of the climate were greatly exaggerated. Inhabitants 
reſorted thither from the Antilles for the recovery 
of their health ; and from the northern colonies, to 
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enjoy their fortune in peace. 55 Many royaliſts retired 
de in expectation of the death of their” "oppre 
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For upwards. of a century 158. ſhips. have. alſo 
been built at the Bermudas, that are not to be equal- 
led for ſwiftneſs and durableneſs; 5 and are; in great 

requeſt, eſpecially by pirates. They are made of 3 
Kind of cedar, called by the French Acajous, It hath 
been tried to imitate them at „ Jamalea.s and 1 in the Rar 


Tat apr Rado of the e ai 


WE AS 


into the 1 any new att, or mM nee to the 
impfovement of any. one already Known; to give a 
penſion to eyery, « Jan Workman, Aer after having 
afliduouſly continued his labour, and 1 4 5 2 2 
good character for forty ears, ſhall got have bee 
able to lay by a A | ſtock ſufficient. to 0 * mM to, o pa 
his latter days. in "quiet; ; and laſt | 
every inhabitant of F Bermuda, who arte 8 
preſſed either by the miniſter or the magiſtrate. 2 
Max theſe advantages ever be reſerved t to theſe 
induſtrious, though indigent (ES 45 "happy i in. their 
Jabour and in their e which kee eps. their mo- 
rals. untainted ; .th ey in 3 2 Rate of innocence 
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their coaſts, as the ſtorms of the ocean that a B O O K 
them are broken. The virtuous man would willingly 3 
croſs the ſeas. to enjoy the ſight of their frugality. 
They are totally unacquainted with what paſſes in 

the part of the world we live in; and it will re 

py for them to remain in their ignoranc. 

ENGLAND drew from all -her- flouriſhing. 8 

only a ſufficient quantity of ſugar for her on con- 
ſumption; part of the coffee and cotton ſhe wanted; ve 
but neither cocos, nor indigo. The late war, by = 
extending her empire in the new world, has enriched 

-her, eee Wah ſome en a of: on i 
tation. # 15 . 50 ö 4 
Ar the head: of. her: new e Bands 1 The Eng- 1 
iſland of. Tobago, which meaſures about thirty — of * 
leagues round. It is not, as moſt of the other Ca- the illand of | | 
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ribbee iſlands, full of barren, rocks, or unwholeſome bong 
moraſſes. Plains of conſiderable extent, and without been occu- | 
any inequalities, are here crowned with hills, whoſe 1 4 
gentle aſcent is every where fit for cultivation. From by che Bl 
theſe hills flow, innumerable ſprings; moſt of Which ch. = 
ſeem. purpoſely intended to turn the ſugar-mills. = 
The ſoil, Which is ſometimes ſandy, is conſtantly 1 
black and deep. here are ſafe and commodious = 
| harbours along. the north, and. weſt ſides of the iſland, | f 
which, j is nqt. expoſed to thoſe. dreadful hurricanes | |; 
that are fo. deſtructixe in other parts. Pofibly, it „ i 


| 

owes this zee e 500m vicinity: of the oF 

San o en | | | 

Tos ggg has 8 a exceedingly populous, | a 

ity we ma oy credit tradition; but its authority is ra- | 
ther doy tful. The inhabitants ng withſtood the | 


fierce and frequent attacks of che ſavages from the 
continent, who. were ſtubborn and irreconcileable 38 
e A n 9 wearied out with theſe F inroads, i 
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BOOK Which were inceſſantiy renewed, "they enen into 


— 


the adjacent iſlands. 
TA which they bad karten lay open to in- 
vaſion from Europe, when two hundred natives of 
Fleſſingen landed there in 1632, to lay the founda- 
tion of a Dutch colony. The neighbouring Indians 
joined with the Spaniards of Trinity iſland, to op- 
poſe an eſtabliſhment that” gave umbrage to both. 
| Whoever attempted to ſtop their fury, was murdered 
or taken priſoner; and the few who eſcaped into _ 
woods ſoon deſerted the'ifland, += 
Fon twenty years the Dutch forgot 4 Febrlemeilt 
which was only noted for the diſaſters of its origin. 
In 1654, a freſh colony was ſent there, which was 
drivenzaway in 1666 The Engliſh were ſoon de- 
| Ht of this conqueſt by the French but Lewis 
XIV. ſatisfied with having *conqueted' it; "reſtored it 
to his ally the republie*6f Holland. This fettlement 


ſucceeded no better than the other colonies of that 


commerolal nation that were engaged i in apriculture. 
The motives that determine ſb many perfons from 
other countries to go to America, ought never to 
have influenced the Dutch.“ Their vin" couftry af- 
fords every poffible advantage for trade, and they have 
ho need to go abroad to make their fortune.” A happy 
toleration, purehaſed like heir liberty win rivers 
vof blood, hath: at engt left che cot iefices” of all 
men free; ſo thit no 2eHFivis* fcrüpfes tif induce 
timorous minds to baniſh themſelves from their native 
country. The government takes fuck ante p fovi- 
Hor on the relief and employment ' of "the Fo „ that 
none are driven by deffair'to 8⁰ 585 0 clear 4 foreign 
land hich uſualiy deftro er i bene Are. To- 
-bago; therefore, fever Bare ud 1400 men, em- 
ployed in the culture of a Iittle tobacco, cotton and 
indigo, and of ſix ſugar plantations. N 
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4 Tas was confined to this ſcanty, exertion BOOK 
of induſtry, when it was attacked. by the yery. ſame | — 
nation that had reſtored it to its former rights ß 
poſſeſſion and property. In the month of F ebruary 

1677 2 French fleet, deſtined to ſeize upon Tobago, 
fell in with the Dutch fleet that was ſent out to N 
oppoſe this expedition. They engaged in the ve very 
road of the iſland, which became famous from this 
memorable action in an age abounding with great 
events. The obſtinacy and valour on both ſides was 
ſuch, that the fight till continued, when every ſhip 
was. diſmaſted, and unrigged, and no ſailors left to 
work them. The engagement did not ceaſe till 
twelve veſſels were burnt, and a. great number ſunk. 
The affailers loſt the feweſt. men, and the defendants 
kept poſſefion of the iſland. iet 


2 1 d'Eftrees,.. who was determined to. take. 4 | | 
ber. Them was. then no Heer. to. "obſtruQ RN 
his peo A bomb thrown, from, his camp, blew 


up their powder magazine. This proved, as it ge- 
nerally does, a deciſive ſtroke; and the enemy, una- 


ble to reſiſt, ſurrendered. at. diſcretion. . The. .con- 
querors availed,themſelves to the utmoſt of: the, right 
of war: not content with razing the fortification 10 A 
they burnt the plantations, ; ſeized upon all the ſhips 
in the harbour, and tranſported the inhabitants; _ 
the iſland. The conqueſt of this place was. fecured . 
to France by the peace that foon followed an action, 
in which defeat was attended with no marks. of dis- 
2190 and victory with no advantage... tat 
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TRR court of Verſailles neglected. "this - important 
illand, to ſuch. A degree, as not to ſend a fingle man | 
_thither.. Perhaps, in the intox ication of falſe = 
Lo they beheld with, indifference. whatey ug 


merely uſeful. They even entertained an an: wee 
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HISTORY OF SETTEEMENTS AND: TRADE 
able opinion of Tobago, and imagine it was only 42 


wen rock. | This error gained ground from the 


behaviour of "thi French, who, finding themſelves 
Wo numerous at Matinee, went over to the iſlands 
of St. Lucia, St St Ainet and Dominica. Theſe 
were precarious pofſeflions, and whoſe ſoil: Was of an 
indifferent q 1 Could they poſſibly have been 
preferred to an ifland where the land was better, and 
the property inconteſtable? Such was the reafoning 
of a government, which was not then ſufficiently en- 
lightened concerning the trade and plantations of the 


Glonies; to difcterh the true motives of this diſlike 


the ſubjects had to Tobago. | 


Ax infant colony, eſpecially when” it is founded 
with fender means, cannot ſubſiſt without immediate 
aſſiſtance. It cannot make any progreſs but in pro- 


22520 as it finds confuription for its firſt producti- 


"Theſe are generally of a common fort, are not 
— the expencts of exportation to any diſta 
nd; cherefore, will ſcarce fell but in the nheighb 
Aaod, and ought infehſibly, and by moderate 2 
To! dead to the undertaking of thoſe great cultures 
which are the vbjett of Tominerce between Europe 
and the Leeward Hands, But Tobago was too re- 


mdte from the French ſettlements, to attract inha- 


chitants b uch a gradation of fucceſs. Lefs fruit- 


3 iſfatids, hike were 1 29ps their refonrces, wee 


erred.” 

«1999 Ss Your eb db into TEENY it was fallen ate 
ttt prevent it Ttom uttracting the attention of Eng- 
land. That proud ifland, "which thinks herſelf the 
* Queent, of all others: balatife ſhe is the moſt flouriſh- 
Ang „ pietended to Have an undoubted right to that 

obago, becauſe it had once been in her poſſef- 
"fm for fix months. Ter forces have conffrmed. her 


m re rer AND Wir HA oye 


ſucceſs of her arms, by ceding to her à poſſeſſion, WE 
which the Will turn to better Account than the Frenen 
ever . 

Atmos all the ſetifimdtits'lti"the Antilles: have: 
proved fatal to the firſt cbloniſts, who, acting by 
chance in times of little expetlener, without * cen⸗ 
currence of the mother country; cbmmitted perpe- 
tual blunders. Their avidity would not ſuffer them 
to follow the method of the natives; Who; to abate 
the influence of à conſtanit ſcotching ſun, uſed” to 
ſeparate the ſmall parcels of land which they were 
forced to clear; with large fpaces covered With trees 
and ſhady” thickets Theſe favages; inſtrücted by 
experience, fixed their dwellings in the tiiddle of 

che woods, to preſerve themfelves from the qufck and 
Gat rous erhalations of a gtound newiy turned up. 
AE deſtroyers of this pfudent people, being tos 
er alter their profits, neglected this methbd a8 to 
| flow; and being impatient ti cultivate afl precipts 
tately cut down whole foreſts-. Thick" vapburs im- 
mediately-arofe from the groufd] Mitch was heated? 
for the firſt time, by the rays of the ſun: THefe in- 
cerenſed as che earth was ſtirreck up for fowing and 
planting. Their malignaſt᷑ partieler inſinusteck them 
felves into every pore, and every egen of the huf- 
bandmang; who; by hard{laboury was eonftafity kept 
in a profuſe perſpiration! Phe*cireulation of che 
fluids was ſtepped, alt the vifcera were dilated i the 
body ſwelled; the ſtomach would no longer perform 
its functions; and death enfued. Thoſe who”eſcaped 
theſe” peſtilential influentes by day; loſt their lives 
by ſleeping z huts haſtily nun up upoh a freſh ſoik 
where vegetation was too” active, and fo afwholen 
ſomèe that 2/208 ger WO Wa ger 2 
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HISTORY Of SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Fx ROM. theſe obſervations it appears, that the fol - 


ſued in the eſtabliſhing of a new colony. At our, 
ficſt arrival, it ſhould, be obſerved what winds are 

moſt prevalent in the Archipelago of America, and. 
it will be found that they blow regularly from the. 
If we were at liberty to 
chuſe, and met with no obſtacle from the nature of 
the ground, we ſhould take care not to fix on the lee- 

ward ſide, leſt the wind ſhould be continually bring- 
ing to us the vapours of the.new-tilled grounds, and 
infect, from the exhalations of the new plantations, 
a piece of land that might have been purified: in time. 
Our colony ſhould, therefore, be founded on the 
windward ſide of whatever country we mean to culti-⸗ 
vate. F. irſt, all the hahitations ſhould be built in the 
tree be ſuffered to be felled about 
them. The woods are wholeſome; the refreſhing 
ſhade they afford, and the cool air we breathe in them 
even in the heat of the day, are a preerumive an 


of nal — Mai by the e a 2 of 


an inflammable blood, deprived of its fluid parts. 


Fires ſhould be kept in the huts. all night, to diſpel 
any noxious air that might have entered · This cuſ- 


tom, which is conſtantly practiſed in ſome:parts of 


Africa, would be as ſueceſsful in America, conſider- 


ing the analogy between the two climates. r an 


ArrkEx having taken theſe precautions, we might 


begin to cut down the woods; but it ſhould be at 
| leaſt at fifty toiſes diſtance from the huts. When the 


ground is laid bare, the ſlaves ſhould not be ſent out 
to their work till ten o'clock in the morning, when 
the ſun has had time to divide the vapours, and the 


wind to drive them away. The four hours loſt after 


_ ſunzriſe, would be — oy ſparing the 


ſtrength 
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firength' of the labburers, and the preſervation of the B 20 K 


human race. This attention ſhould be continued as 
long as any lands are clearing or ſowing, till the ground 
was thoroughly purged and ſettled; when the colo- 


niſts might be allowed to fix upon it, and be employed | 


without the leaſt apprehenſions at all hours i in the 14 


theſe meafuress. 


TIR Tag being f firſt r ferled”s on the Jed 


ſide of Tobago, they died in great numbers, and loſt 


a great number of ſlaves, though they all came at the 


ſame time from the neighbouring colonies. Havi 


n 
Acquired knowledge by this misfortune, they a 


to wind ward, and the mortality ceaſed. This ſettle- 
ment, Which was to have been entered upon immedi- 
ately after the peace, has been greatly retarded, be⸗ 
cCauſe the cuſtom that prevails j in England, of ſelling 

the lands of their iſlands, is attended with number- 
leſs forms, which have delayed tl the clearing of them, 
It was not till the year 1766 that 00,000 acres of 
land have been allotted, divided into lots of Joo acres 


each. A ſecond allotment” has ſince been made; but, 
in both, no one planter has been allowed to purchaſe 
more Ka, one lot. This law has extended to St. 


Vincent and Dominica ; with this difference. only, 
that in the laſt iſland the lots were only of 300 


' acres. In all the three acquilitions, the land has. 


4 46S 


ſold but for - 22, or 28 livres (198. 3d. or 11. 48. 6d.) 


an acre. One fifth of the ſum. was paid down at the 


time; ; ten per cent. the two firſt years, and afterwar 


twenty per cent. till the whole. Was diſcharged. Every 


planter is alſo obliged to fix a white man and two 
white women upon his plantation for every hundred 
'acres he ſhall clear. But here a difficulty occurs. 
The Engliſh, by putting two women and but one 
man upon a Plantation, bring themſelves into the di- 
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B 29 * lemma of either leaving one waman without a huſ- 
. band, or giving two wives to the man. This is ei- 
| ther admitting polygamy, which chriſtianity forbids 3 3 
or celibacy, which proteſtants will not allow: for it 
is not to be ſuppoſed that in America the Engliſh 
will chuſe to intermarry with the blacks. However 
this may be, every planter, muſt comply with this ine 
junction, or forfeit 450 livres (191. 138. gd.) for eve⸗ 
ry woman, and double that ſum for erer man that 
is wanting. 6 
"NoTwITHsTANDING "TY kind of reſtraint, the 
di ſpoſition of the Engliſh leaves no room to doubt 
but that Tobago will emerge in their hands from the 
utmoſt wretchedneſs and riſe to the greateſt degree 
of proſperity. At 22 brilliant period, it will ſur- 
-paſs all the poſſeſſions they have acquired in Ame 
rica, in the excellence and the abundance of its pro- 
ductions. Thoſe ſpeculators who are beſt acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the ſoil, and beſt able to judge 
What it is capable of producing i in, proportion to its 
extent, make no ſcruple to affirm, that the illand 
will yield 50,000 he ahead of raw ſug gar  annuall 
to the mother vjinity, beſides other . 5 of leſs 
value. In ſhort, it will ſurpaſs Jamaica, and in- 
creafe the wealth of Granada. 
France Tur iſland of Granada lies to 13 of Tobs- | 
3 go, is but nine or ten leagues long, ſeven broad in 
England. the wideſt part, and twenty or e in cir- 
aud produce cumference. Its plains are interſected by a few moun- 
of thi tains of a moderate height, and a prodigious num- 
ber of pretty conſiderable ſprings. There is fo ca- 
pacious a harbour to leeward, that ſixty men of war 
may ride there with eaſe, and with ſo much ſafety, 
that they might. ſave © dente the Ou of OO 


anchor. 
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Tonen the French, acquainted with the fertility B 2 2 K 
of Granada, had formed, as early as the yean.1638, 
the project of ſettling there, yet they never ge; > 
it into execution till the year 1651. At their ar- 
rival, they gave a few s, ſome. knives, and a 
barrel of brandy. to the chief of the ſavages they 
found there; and imagining they had purchaſed the 
| iſland with theſe trifles, aſſumed the ſovercignty, and 
ſoon acted as tyrants. The Caribs, unable e con- 
tend with them by open force, took the method which 
weakneſs always inſpires to repel -oppreſhon, ; the 
murdered all whom they found alone and. defenceleſs. 
The troops that were ſent to ſupport the infans cg 
lony, found no ſafer or 1 expeditious way. than to 
deſtroy all the natiyes. The remainder of theſe mi- | 
ſerable ſavages took refuge upon à ſteep rocks. 9— — 
ferring, rather to throw themſelves down alive 12 
the top of it, than to fall into. the hands of au im- 
Placable enemy. The French. inconſiderately called 
this rock le morne des ſautgurs,, the kill of the Teapep» 
and it ſtill retains that name. 
Tuxx were juſtly puniſhed for all cheſe crugte 
by 2 rapacious, violent, and. . inflexible. govern 
Mott of the coloniſts, no longer able ta endure hi 
tyranny, retired. to Martinico, and thoſe who. re- 
mained on the iſland; condemned him to death after a 
formal trial. In the whole court of juſtice that tried 
this miſcreant, there was only one man who. could 
write, and his name was Archangeli. A farrier was 
the perſon that impeached, who, inſtead of the ſigna- 
ture, ſealed with a horſeſhoe, and Archangeli, . 5 
. 5 office of. clerk, wrote. gravely, round 
14 rrque de Manſteur de tg Bris, conſeilier reppor- 
* or Mx. DE LA BRH, COUNCIL. FOR | 
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B A 25 X Ir was apprehended that the court of France 
would not ratify this extraordinary ſentence, paſſed 
with ſuch unuſual formalities, though dictated by 
common ſenſe; Moſt of the judges of the crime, 
and witneſſes of the execution diſappeared from Gra- 
nada. None remained, except thoſe whoſe obſcurity 
ſcreened them from the purſuit of the laws. The 
eſtimate taken in 1700 ſhews, that there were on 
the iſland no more than 251 white people, 53 free 
ſavages or mulattoes; and 525 ſlaves. The uſeful 
animals were reduced to 64 horſes, and 569 head of 
horned cattle. The whole culture conſiſted of three 
plantations of ſugar, and fifty-two of indigo. | 
IEE face of things was totally changed towards 
the? year 1714; and this alteration was effected by 
Martinico. That iſland was then laying the founda- 
tion of a ſplendour that was to aſtoniſh all nations. 
"Tt ſent immenſe productions to France, and received 
valuable commodities in return. The richeſt of theſe 
g were ſent to the Spaniſh coaſts. Its ſhips touched 
at Granada in their way, to take in refreſhments. 
"T he trading privateers, who undertook this naviga- 
tion, taught the people of that iſland the value of 
"their ſ6il, which only required cultivation. The exe- 
cution of every project is facilitated by commerce. 
Some traders furniſhed the inhabitants with ſtaves and 
utenfils to erect ſugar plantations. An open account 
Was eſtabliſhed between the two colonies. Granada 
| was clearing its debts: gradually by its rich produce, 
and the balance was on the point of being cloſed, 
hen the war in 1744 interrupted the communication 
between the two iſlands, and at the ſame time ſtopped 
dhe p pte of the ſugar plantations. This lofs was 
4 by the culture of coffee, which was purſued, 
1 r the hoſtilities, with all the activity and W 
| * neſs that induſtry could inſpire, - 


| | | 5 Tus 
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Tux peace of 1748 revived all che labours, and BOOK 
opened all the former ſources of wealth. In 1753, .. 
the population of Granada conſiſted of 1,262 white 
people; 175 free negroes; and 11,991 ſlaves. The 
cattle amounted to 2,298 horſes or mules; 2,456 = 
head of horned cattle ; 3,278 ſheep; 902 goats 
and 331 hogs. 'The cainel roſe to 83 ſugar 
plantations; 2, 725, 600 coffee trees; 150,300 cocoa 
trees, and 800 cotton plants. The proviſions con- 
ſiſted of 5, 40, 450 trenches of caſſada; 933,596 
banana trees, and 143 ſquares of potatoes and yams. 
The colony made a rapid progreſs in proportion to - 
the excellence of its ſoil.” Thoſe” obſtinate fevers 
and dropſies, which for thirty years had conſumed | 
the men as faſt as they cut down the woods, would 11 
Have” ſubſided when the Whole had been cleared; a .\ 
labour in which the coloniſt loſt his life by endea- | 
vouring to preſerve it. But the French have loſt their | 
hopes and their treaſures: * They Will no longer en- 
joy the wealth of Granada. They deſerve, however, 
the misfortunes that have baffled their too tardy pre- 
cautions. ' They are paſſionately fond” of premature 
and unbounded enjoyment : that malady, which has 
tainted the government of a nation which yet deſerves 
the affection of her maſters; 5 that prodigality, which 
reaps when it ſhould ſow ; which deſtroys the paſt 
with one hand, and the future with the other; 5 i 100 
which exhauſts and conſumes the Rock by antici- | in 
pating the income; that confuſion, which reſults 
from the diſtreſſes any ſtate muſt neceſſarily be re- 
duced to that has neither prineiples nor experience, 
that has powers and no views, means, and no con- | ? 
| 


— 


duct; that anarchy which prevails at the helm; that 
precipitation, that caballing among inferiors; ; the 
impropriety or total want of projects; z on one hand, 
the audacity of doing any thing with ** on 

| the 
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good : this pag! train of evils has thrown. Granada 
into the hands of the Engliſh, who are in poſſeſſion 


of this conqueſt by the treaty of 1763. But how long 


will they keep this colony? Or, will it never again 
be reſtored to France ? 

_ ENGLAND has not made a fortunate. beginning, 
In the firſt enthuſiaſm raiſed by an acquiſition of 
which the higheſt opinion had been previouſly 
formed, every. Wn, was eager to purchaſe eſtates 
there. They ſold for much more than their real 
value. This caprice, by expelling old coloniſts, 
who were inured to the climate, has ſent thirty-five 
or thirty-ſix millions of Iivres (on an average about” 
(1,553,0001. ) out of the mother country. This im- 


prudence has been followed by another. Tbe new 


proprietors, miſled no deubt by national pride, have 


ſubſtituted new methods to thoſe of their predeceſ- 


ſors. They have attempted to alter the mode of 
living among their faves. The A os, * 5 from 


been found 3 to ſend out troops, and to 
ſhed blood. The whole colony was filled with ſuſ- 
picions. The maſters, who had laid themſelves 
under a neceſſity of uſing violent methods, were 
afraid of bei burnt or n in their own 
plantations. he labours have declined, or been 


totally interrupted. Tranguillity has at length been 


reſtored. The number of ſlaves has been increaſed 
as far as 40,000 3 and the produce, has been raiſed 
to the treble of what it was under the F. rench g0- 
vernment. 8 

THE plantations will Gill. be improved by the 
neighbourhood of à dozen of iſlands, called the 


Granadines, that are * on che oalony. Aa 
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are from three to eight leagues in circumference, 
They do not afford a ſingle ſpring of water. The 

air is wholeſome; the ground covered only my 
thin-buſhes, has not been ſereened from the ſun : 
exbales none of thoſe noxious vapours which are / 
tal to the huſbandman. 
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..CARIAC9p, the only one c of the Granadines which 


which the French have occupied, was at: firſt fre- 
quented by turtle fiſhermen, who, in the leiſure 
afforded them by ſo eaſy an occupation, employed 


themſelves. in clearing the ground. In proceſs of 


time their ſmall number was increaſed by the acceſ- 
fon of ſome of the inhabitants of Guadalupe, who 
finding that their plantations were deſtroyed by a pe- 
Tuliar fort of ants, removed to Cariacou. The iſland 
flouriſhed from the liberty that was enjoyed there, 
The inhabitants collected about twelve hundred 
flaves, by whoſe. labours they made themſelves a re- 
venue of four or. five hundred thouſand livres (on an 
average I9,6gel.) in cotton. 

Tak other Granadines do not afford the proſęact 
of the ſame, advantages, though the plantation of 
ſugar is begun there. It has ſucceeded remarkably 
well at Recouya, the largeſt and moſt fertile of theſe 


illands, which. is no mare than tuo leagues diſtant 


from St. Vincent. 

WHEN the Engliſh and. F neh.. who for 8 
| years had been. ravaging the Windward iſlands, be- l 
gan to. give ſome eonſiſtence to their ſettlements, in 
the year 1660, they agreed that Dominica and St. 
Vincent ſhould be lt to the Caribs as their proper- 
ty. Some of theſe ſavages, who till then had been 
J Ares, 2 into the former, and the greater part 
lovers of peace. and Gilence, lived in che woods, in 
| aa pg Pepe 


whom 
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BOOK whom his: age alone had advanced to the dignity of 


XIV. 


ruler. The dominion paſſed ſucceſſively into every 
family, where the oldeſt always became king, that 
is to ſay, the guide and father of the nation. Theſe 
ignorant ſavages were ſtill unacquainted with the 
ſublime art of ſubduing and governing men by force 
of arms; of maſſacring the inhabitants of a country 
to get poſſeffon of their lands; of granting to the 
conquerors the property, and to the conquered the 
labours of the conquered country; and in proceſs 
of time, of depriving both of the rights and the” 
fruit of their toil by arbitrary taes. 

Tu population of theſe children of nature was 
ſuddenly augmented by a race of Africans, whoſe 
origin was never poſitively aſcertained. It is faid that 
a ſhip carrying negroes for ſale foundered on the coaſt 
of St. Vincent; and the ſlaves who eſcaped the wreck, 
were received as brethren by the ſavages. Others 


pretend that theſe negroes were deſerters, who ran 


away from the plantations of the neighbouring colo⸗ 
nies. A third tradition fays, that this foreign race 
comes from the blacks that the Caribs took from the 
Spaniards, in the firſt wars between thoſe Europeans 
and the Indians. If we may credit Du Tertre, the 


moſt ancient hiſtorian that has written an account of 


the Antilles, thoſe terrible ſavages,” who were ſo in- 


veterate againſt their maſters, ſpared the captive 
| Naves, brought them home, and reftored them to li- 


berty that they might enjoy life, that is, the common 


bleflings of nature, which no man has a right to with- 


hold from any of his fellow-creatures. 
Tuxix kindneſs did not ſtop here: for by what- 


ever chance theſe ſtrangers were brought” into the 


iſland, the proprietors of it gave them their daugh- 


ters in marriage; and the race that ſprang from this 
| mixture, were called black 9 They 


have DON 


' ſerved 
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1 more of the primitive colour of their fathers, BOOK + 
than, of the lighter. hue of their mothers. The red PF 
Caribs are of a low ſtature ; the black Carlbs. tall and 3 
ſtout; and this doubly ſavage race ſpeak with a Nader | 
mence that ſeems to reſemble anger. 

Id -proceſs of time, however, ſome 7 i | 
between the two nations. The people of Martinico 
perceiving this, reſolved to take, advantage of their 
divifions, and raiſe themſelves on the ruins of both 
parties. Their pretence was, that the black Caribs 
gave ſhelter to the ſlaves who deſerted from the French 
iſlands. Impoſture is always productive of injuſtice. 
Thoſe who were falſely. accuſed, were afterwards at- 
tacked. without reaſon. Buc the ſmallneſs of the 
numbers ſent out againſt them; the jealouſy of thoſe 
who were appointed to commend the expedition; 
the defection of the red Caribs, who refuſed to ſup- 
ply ſuch. dangerous allies: with any of the ſuccours 
they had promiſed them, to act againſt their rivals; 
the difficulty of procuring ſubſiſtence; the impoſſi- 
bility of coming up with enemies who kept them 
ſelves concealed in woods and mountains: all theſe 
circumſtances. conſpired to diſconcert this raſh, and 
violent enterpriſe. It was obliged to be given up, 
after the loſs of many valuable lives; but the tri- 
umph the ſavages. obtained, did not prevent them 
from ſuing for peace as fappliznta-:: They even in- 
vited the French to come and live with them, ſwear- 
ing ſincere friendſhip and inviolable concord. The 
propoſal was agreed to; and the next year, 1719. 

many of the inhabitants of Martinico removed to 

St. Vincent. ; | 

. Trex: firſt oy came thicker. Kettled Pane 5 | 
only with the conſent, but by the aſſiſtance of the 
red Caribs. This. ſucceſs induced others to follow 

their example; but theſe, whether from Jealouſy. or 


byes ſome 
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B 00K ſome other motives, taught the favages # fatal ſetret. 


That people, who knew of no other property but the 
fruits of the earth, becauſe they are the reward of ta= 
bour, learnt with atoniſhinent, that they could ſell the 
earth itſelf, which they had always looked upon as 

belonging to mankind in general. This knowledge 
induced them to meaſure, and fix boundaries; and 
from that inſtant peace and happineſs Were banden 
from their iſland. The partition of lands occaſion- 
ed diviſions amongſt men. The following were the 


cauſes of the nen produced by this fyſtem hor 


property. 

WHEN the French came to st. Vineentz a 
brought ſlaves along with them, to clear and till the 
ground. The black Caribs, ſhocked at the thoughts 
of reſembling men Who were degraded by ſlavery; 
and fearing that ſome time or other their colour, 
which betrayed their origin, might be made à pres 
tence for enſlaving them, took refuge in the thickeſt 
parts of the foreſt, In this fituation; in order to 
imprint an indelible mark of diſtinction upon theit 
tribe, that might be a perpetual token of their ie 
dependence, they flattened the foreheads of all their 
children as ſoon as they were born. THe men and 
women, whoſe heads eould hot: bend to this ſtrange 
ſhape, dared no longer appeur in publicwithout Kg 
viſible ſign of freedoms Tue next gensfueibn ap- 


peared as a new race. Tue flat- headed Caribs, wh T 


were nearly of the ſame age, tall proper men, hardy 


and flerce, came and etected huts by the fel fidde- 
Tuxr no ſooner knew the price which tile Eargs 
peans ſet upon the lands they inhabited, but they 
claimed a ſhare with the other Illanders This . 
ſpirit of eovetouſneſs Was at firſt àppes dy ſore 
preſents of brandy, and a few ſubres. But er cer 


. 
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red Caribs had; and at laſt they were defirous of 
having their hare in all future fales of land, and 
likewiſe in the produce of. paſt ſales. Provoked at 
being denied a part in this brotherly repartition, they 
formed into a ſeparate tribe, ſwore never more to al- 
ſociate with the red Caribs, choſe a Chief of their 
dns and declared War. 


Tux numbers of che combatants might be equal, 


but their ſtrength was not ſo. The black Caribs 


had every Advantage over the red, that induſtry, va 
lour, and boldneſs, muſt ſoon acquire over a weak 


habit and a Umdrous diſpoſition. But that ſpirit of 


equity, which"is ſeldem deficient in ſavages; made 
the conqueror © conſent to ſhare with the vanquiſhed 
all the 1 g co the leeward. It was the 
only one which both parties were defirous of poſleſ- 


fing, becauſe chere they Were ſure ure of of Keri pre- 
fents fram the French. 
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Tur black Caribs gained en by the 0: 


ment which they themſelves had drawn up. IL 
new planters Who came to the iſland, always Janded 


and ſettled near the red Caribs, where the coaſt was 
moſt accelible.” This preference rouſed that « enmit, 
which was but'iN}-exting guiſned. The war broke oi 


again. The red Caribe, who. Frere always 9 7 


retited to windward of the illand. Many t took to 


their candes;" and went over to the continent, ot to 


Tobago; and che few that remained, lived ſeparate 


from the a 


Tur black Caribs, conquerors nd 1 s, of all 
ct leewatd coaſt, "required, of the Europeans that 


they would again buy the lands they had already 
purchaſed.” A Frenchman attempted to ſhew the 


deed of his purchaſe of ſ6me land which, he had 


bought of à fed Carib; I Þnow nat; fays a black Ca- 
ou "bes "thy paper fays ; but read what 1: 1 Written on 
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my arrow. There you may fee, in characters which do 
not lye, that i if you do not give me what I demand, I will 
go and burn your houſe to-night. In this manner did a 
people who had not learnt to read, argue with thoſe 
Who derived ſuch conſequence from knowing how 


to write. They made uſe of the right of force, 


with as much aſfurance, and as little remorſe, as if 
they had been acquainted with divine, polincal, and 
civil, right. 5 Ee, 

Tims, which brings © on a change, — ptr” 
with a change of intereſts, . put an end to theſe diſ- 
turbances. The F rench became, in their turn, the 
ſtrongeſt. They no longer ſpent their time in breed- | 
ing poultry, and cultivating vegetables, caſlaya, maize, 
and tobacco, | in order to ell them at Martinico. 


5 


e fale of | theſe ming Goth ood —— to 
1, 500, 000 livres (65302 5l.) The iſland of St. Vin- 
cent was in this en. when | it fell, int, the hands 
of 1763. : 
THE French, who had RET to clear. 4 coun- 
try, which till then had always remained unculti- 
vated, entertained not the leaſt doubt as;to their ti- 
tle. to the lands. ; "They, held their property. of -the 
original inhabitants, who might, perbaps, have had 
the right to diſpoſe of a territory which nature had 
given them. How great was their ſurpriſe, when 
they were informed that Great-Britain, which; was 


in no treaty either with them or with the Caribs, 
| hol herſelf authoriſed to. 1 n unleſs 4 


enen 


remonſtrate N an fo. contrary. to o the 
order 
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order of nature, and even to the law of nations: 
Their complaints were diſregarded. The chief men 
of the colony could not venture to ſuſpend the orders 
ſent from the mother-country, to ſell the lands indiſ- 
criminately. The parliament propoſed by this tri- 
fling profit, to ſupply the deficiences which the ex- 
pences of the war had made in the treaſury. But 
this end was not anſwered. The 1,575,000 livres 
(near 690001.) which aroſe from the conceſfions 
made in the three neutral iſlands, were almoſt wholly 
diffipated in vain formalities. If even the axiom of 
the Europeans, that falſe and barbarous axiom, that 
the lands inhabited by ſavages are to be conſidered as 
vacant, could have been rejected by the Engliſh, 
who, like the Spaniards, had ſo often availed them< 
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ſelves of it, to make uſurpations ; if the French had” 


not had a right to purchaſe, what they had at leaſt 
had a right to ſteal ; if they had not by their labour 
acquired a lawful title to thoſe lands which they had 
obtained by preſents ; in ſhort, if the public treaſury 
of England, exhauſted by a war that was, perhaps; 
unjuſt, was to be repleniſhed by the extortions of the 
peace, and the profits of theſe unlawful ſales : ſtill it 
was contrary to their own intereſt, and to their prin- 
ciples of political cxconomy, thus to plunder induſ- 
trious men, who would have accelerated the ims 
provement of a colony which they themſelves had 
founded. _ FLAP 


Bur the ſeverity of the new-eſtabliſhed govern- 


ment made them diſperſe. Some went over to St. 
Martin, Marigalante, Guadalupe, and Martinico; but 


the greater part to St. Lucia, which began to be peo- 


led by granting lands to thoſe who would clear them. 

hey all brought away their ſlayes. The emigrati- 
on, however, was not univerſal. Some Frenchmen, 
leſs attached to their relations, and leſs fond of their 
„ Nn SY" © "IR 
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own country, which had in a manner caſt them off, 
choſe to remain under the yoke of the conqueror on 


the fertile ſpot where fortune had thrown them. 


When the firſt emotions of diſcontent were paſſed, 
they conſidered they ſhould gain more by redeeming 


their own lands, than by ſettling upon freſh n 
that would eoſt them nothing. | 7 

THEiR fortune, which had never yet been upon any 
ſolid foundation, muſt acquire firmneſs and vigour 
under the protection of Engliſh government. The 
iſland, which they ſhare with their new fellow-citi- 
zens, though it does not promiſe much cotton, is 
very favourable to the culture of the arnotto and co- 
coa. Before the conqueſt, three millions weight of 
coffee were gathered there; the culture of which 
might with caſe be confiderably increaſed, if the at- 


tention of the Engliſh was not totally engaged in the 
plantation of ſugar. That part of St. Vincent they 


The Eng- 
liſh eſtabliſh 
themſelves 
at Domi- 
nica. 
Deſign of 
this ſettle- 
ment. 


In 1732, 938 Caribs were found there, diſperſed in 


were ſettled in, which is on the leeward ſide, ſup- 
plied them only with a fmall quantity, becauſe it is 
rugged and hilly. This circumſtance made them de- 
ſirous of occupying the plains on the windward ſide, 
The Caribs, who had taken refuge there, have re- 
fuſed to evacuate them, and the Engliſh have had 
recourſe to arms to compel them to it. Though 
they defend themſelves with great courage, they will, 
ſooner or later, ſubmit to the yoke of European ty- 
ranny. May the flames of war not extend themſelves 
to Dominica. | 

Tris iſland is FO WY larger than St. Vincent. 
It is thirteen leagues in length, and nine, at moſt, 
in breadth; and in the center are inacceſſible moun- 
tains, which pour down numerous rivers of excel- 
Tent water upon fruitful but uneven grounds. | 
- Tx1s country was inhabited by its own children. 
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32 carbets ; 44.3% French people lived in u dil docs 
by the ſea-fide, which the ſavages had forſaken. _= Ls 
Theſe Europeans had no other affiftance, or rather | 
companions of their labours, but 23 free mulattoes; 
and 338 ſlaves. They were all employed in breeding 
poultry, in raiſing proviſions for the confumption of 
Martinico, and cultivating: 72, 200 cotton ſhrubs. 
Theſe trifling productions were afterwards enriched 
by the addition of coffee. At laft, the iſland con- 
tained 600 white people, and 2000 blacks, at the 
peace of 1763, when it became an Engliſh colony. 
Bronx the end of the laſt century, Great-Britain, 
which was advaneing towards the dominion of the 
ſeas, while ſhe accuſed France of aſpiring to the mo- 
narchy of the continent, had ſhewed as much eager 
neſs for Dominica as ſhe did in the late negociations, 
when victory gave her a right to chuſe. It was not 
for the ſake of coffee, cocoa, or cotton, which, how= 
ever, the Engliſh may multiply there beyond their 
hopes; nor for the ſake of ſugat, of which they muſt 
not expect more than three or four thouſand hog- 
ſheads a year; and that only in proceſs of time. An 
object of greater importance than ſettlements. for cul- 
omega entered into their diftant political views. 

. THE point that the Engliſh aimed at, was to draw 
all the commodities of the French colonies to Domi- 
nica, in order to trade with them themſelves ; and, 
indeed, till the nation, whoſe fortune has ſunk with 

her glory, can recover her activity, and by the 
ſtrength of her navy can be enabled in fome meaſure 
to ſettle the price of her commodities, and prevent 
their being conveyed from their ſettlements by a con- 
traband trade: till that auſpicious time comes, the 
reciprocal intereſt of the French planters and the 
Engliſh merchants will baffle all the endeavours of 
the court of Verſailles. The intercourſe will be 
, Nnz2 FFF ̃ 0 
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B 22 OK kept up by means of the former coloniſts remaining 
1 — ominica, notwithſtanding they have been treated 


the new government with' as much injuſtice as. 
thoſe of St. Vincent. This is not, however, the 
only ſeverity they have experienced from the Engliſh 
miniſtry, While they. made every harbour in the iſ- 
land a free port, they have laid a duty of thirty-three 
livres, fifteen ſous (x1. 9s. 6d.) upon every negro 
that ſhould be imported; and have even carried their 
imprudent avidity ſo far, as to require a part of this 
abſurd tax to be paid before the ſale: ſo that the tra- 
ders which come from Guinea are obliged to bring 
money to Dominica, or to borrow it there upon ex- 
travagant terms; which muſt either prevent them 
from trading there, or enhance the price of a mer- 
chandiſe, which is already degrading to mankind 3 
though it is till thought too high dy avaricious 
men. 3 

Bur the great advantage of this iſland for the 
Engliſh, i is its being ſituated between Guadalupe and 
Martinico, at a ſmall diſtance from each, ſo as to be 
equally alarming to both. Its ſafe and commodious 
roads will enable the Engliſh privateers and ſquadrons 
to intercept, without riſque, the navigation of France 
in her colonies, and even the communication between 
the two iſlands. England ſeems to have ſecured at 
the peace every defile and every poſt againſt the next 
war. Let us now reſume the examination of her 
poſſeſſions. When we ſpeak of a maritime and com- 
mercial power, an inquiry into the value of its colo- 

nies, is taking an eſtimate of its ſtre | 

Tux number of ſlaves employed in the Engliſh 
iſlands, amounts to about 230, ooo; but their labour 
produces leſs than an equal number in the French 
colonies. This difference may be owing to three ſe- 
veral cauſes. Tiki ſoil of the Britiſh — 


ori- 
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originally of. an inferior quality, is now more ex- 
hauſted by long culture. The care of the plantations 
is commonly committed to mercenaries, who are nei- 
ther ſo diligent, ſo intelligent, nor ſo oeconomical 
as the proprietors. The methods of clearing and im- 
proving the lands have n n to the ſame 
degree of perfection. N hn 3 54 Þ VS cho 
Tux population of ne 3 in the French 
colonies in proportion to the blacks, is as one to ſixʒ 
whereas in the Engliſh colonies it is ſeldom more 
than as one to eleven. The reaſon is, that the latter 
are confined. to agriculture, and the former embrace 
both agriculture and trade. In this view, however, 
Barbadoes, that deals in ſlaves, and Jamaica, that 
has formed contraband connections with the Spaniſh 
coaſts, ſhould have, in proportion, a greater num- 
ber of white people than the r W 
the ſame dependence. 49G 2 
. Tris diſproportion 8 ** black 8 Jo po 
people. has not always been the ſame in the Engliſh 
colonies. They formerly contained a great number 
of Europeans; but theſe have diſappeared, as the 
ſmaller cultures have decreaſed, and their place has 
been ſupplied by ſugar plantations, which require a 
very conſiderable extent of territory. Theſe inhabi- 
tants have ſucceſſively taken refuge in new iſlands, 
have retired. to North America, or have returned to 
| the mother-country. Not but there were as many 
indigent and idle men in England, as at the time of 
_ the firſt emigrations from Europe to America; but the 
ſpirit of adventure and enterpriſe, which Was raiſed 
by the novelty of the object and other concurring .Cir- 
cumſtances, . far from. being encouraged, has been 
ſtifled by the planters. - In vain have the laws requir- 
ed every proprietor to have a number of white men 
, to the blacks upon his Pk 1 
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theſe regulations have proved ineffeQual. The plant- 
ers ehuſe rather to run the trifling riſque of paying a 
ſmall penalty, than to act in conformity to a law, 
the obſervance of which would be more expenſive to 
them than the penalty inſlicted upon the breach of it. 
But the deficiency in the number of White men 1s 
compenſated by the advantages they enjoy. | 

All the inhabitants of the Enzlifh iflands are Sings 


ed into a regiment. This ſubjection, which neither 
expoſes them to the caprices of a governor, nor to the 


_ inſulting pride of regular troops, neither degrades 


nor: offends any ene. If «this militia is inferior in 
point of diſcipline- to the European ſoldiery, it far 
exeeeds them in ardor and courage. If their numbers 
were ſufficient to repulſe an enemy whoſe government 
is almoſt a military one, they would ſave the mother- 
country the trouble of ſending troops, at an immenſe 
expence and great riſques, who, for the moſt part, 
periſh without having done any ſervice: But this 
militia of the colonies is hardly ſufficient to keep the 
negroes in awe, Wo are much inclined to revolt 

againſt the Engliſſ yoke; for Hlavery appears more 
intolerable in a —— where it is more unj juſt 
and more inconſiſtent with its character, than in 
others. Are then the efforts of men towards indepen- 
dence of fuch a nature, that when they have ſhaken 
off the yoke; they wiſh to impoſe it upon others ? 
And do thoſe who are the moſt impatient of favery, 


thus decome the moſt eager for power? 


Toben Great-Biitain has never laid iny direct 
impoſt upon her colonies, they are more burdened 
with taxes than thofe-which belong to leſs moderate 

governments. Left entitely to their own ſtrength, 
they have been obliged to find reſources in themſelves 
againſt the calamities occaſioned by the great commo- 
tions of nature, which are ſo frequent in thoſe eli- 

mates. 
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to. provide for their defence, they have erected forti- 
 fications by voluntary contributions; theſe have been 
large, and ruinous, by the debts they have been ob- 
liged to contract. The civil adminiſtration, in ma- 
nifeſt contradiction to the republican ſpirit, which is 


that of difintereſtedneſs and economy, has always 
been very coſtly, and public buſineſs has never been 


tranſacted without great expence. This is an und- 
voidable evil that — a trading people; whether 
free or not, they ultimately love or value nothing but 


money. The thirſt of gold being more the work of 


imagination than of neceſſity, it does not ſatisfy our 
deſires like the gratificatiow of our other paffions. 

Theſe are unconnected and tranſient; they are at va- 
riance with, or ſucceed each other; but the thirſt of 
gold feeds and grati fies all the others; or at leaſt it 
contributes to keep them up, and at the ſame time to 


ſatiate the deſire of them, by procuring the means of 


indulgenee.. No habit gros ſtronger by continuance 
than that of amaſſing wealth; it ſeems to be equally 
excited by the enjoyments of vanity, and the ide. 
nial of avarice. The rich man always wants to fill 


or enlarge his treaſure. Conſtant experience verifies 


this, both in individuals and nations. Since g 


fortunes have been made in England by trade; the 


defire of riches is become the chief ſpring of action, 
and the univerſal paſſion. Such citizens as either 
could not or. would not embrace that moſt lucrative of 


all employments, have not yet renounced that lucre | 


which the manners and opinion of the times has made 
neceſſary. Even while aſpiring to honours, they are 
in purſuit of riches. In their attachment to thoſe 
laws and virtues, which ought ever mutually to affiſt 


each other, even in obtaining the honour of ſitting in 


parliament, they have found the way to aggrandize 
(hy 


| '$S1 
mates. Compelled- to remedy the evils of war, and vg 2.4 
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their fortune. In order to carry their election into 
this powerful body, they have bribed the people; and 
afterwards have no more been aſhamed to ſell theſe 
very people to the court, than they were to have 
bought them. Every vote in parliament is become 


. venal. A famous miniſter kept a liſt, in which theſe 


votes were rated; and openly boaſted of it, to the 
diſgrace of the nation. It was the duty of his place, 
he ſaid, to buy off the repreſentatives of the nation, 
to make them vote, not againſt, but according to 
their conſcience. But what can conſcience plead 
againſt the allurements of gain? If the mercantile 
ſpirit has been capable af infecting the mother- coun- 
try with the contagion of ſelf-intereſt, is it poſſible 
that it ſhould not prevail in the colonies, of which it 
is the principle and the ſupport? Is it then true, that 
in proud Albion, a man who ſhould be generous 
enough to ſerve his country for the mere love of 
glory, would be looked upon as a man of another 
world, and of the paſt age ? If ſo, her enemies have 
only to ſhake off this: mean ſpirit, and = will one 
day recover from her all they have loſt. 

EI, notwithſtanding the enormous dimeibuticnk 
and public expences in the Engliſh ſettlements, their 
lands ſtill ſell at a very high price. The Europeans 
and Americans vie with each other in buying them; 
and this competition enhances their value. They are 
allured by the certainty of finding a better market for 
their commodities in the mother - country, than other 


nations can have elſewhere. Beſides, the Engliſh iſ- 


lands are leſs expoſed to invaſion and devaſtation, 
than thoſe of other powers, that are rich in producti 
ons and poor in ſhips. The navigation of a people 
born for the ſea, ſupports itſelf by its own Os 
in war as well aß in „ Aae 
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lue of their iſlands. In 1766 they took off the duty 
of four and a half per cent. on all ſugars exported ; 
and likewiſe the duties on all other commodities. 
This exemption has been extended to the productions 
of other iſlands brought into their own. The go- 
vernment has done more. It has undertaken to defray 
the charges of the garriſons-that are to protect the 
new conqueſts, which amount to 219,427 livres 
{about 9,6ool. ) Thus the public treaſury ſupports 
trade, in order to increaſe its proſperity. | 
T' E connections of the Engliſh iſlands are greatly 
confined. No foreign ſhip is ſuffered to land, but at 
Jamaica and Dominica, which were made free ports 
in 1766. The ſeverity of the laws prevents the go- 


intercourſe with the ſeveral nations of Europe, has 
always been forbidden them; and in 1739, when 
they were permitted to carry their ſugars directly to 
the foreign markets, it was under ſuch reſtrictions as 
made it impracticable. It is the intereſt of the mo- 
ther- country to reſerve the whole produce of her iſ- 
lands for her own conf umption, or her own trade. 


The following i is the e in n _ -are diſtri- 


bute tc. 
THESE ee have never i 3 fob 
their inhabitants, whether white or black. They af- 


ford neither wood, cattle, nor ſalt- fiſn. They are 


ſupplied with theſe neceſſaries from New- England; 
and ſend, in exchange, rum, pimento, ginger; few 
other commodities, but great quantities of molaſſes, 
which is uſed there inſtead of ſugar. The New-Eng- 
land people were never allowed to fetch ſugar in kind 
from the iſlands, leſt the cheapneſs of the commodity 
ſhould induce them to negle& molaſſes, and to give 
_ commodities in payment for thoke they received 


from 
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the outward 
connections 
of the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands ? 


vernors from eluding this important prohibition. All 
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B-OOK from the northern provinces. The mother-country 


XIV. 


vas very ſenſible, that ſugars ſent from America to 


England, and from England to America, would find 
but few purchaſers; but this conſideration did not af- 
ſect her. Her chief view was, not to fell a commo- 
dity to the northern colonies which ſhe could readily 
diſpoſe of in Europe; but particularly to ſecure the 


conſumption of molaſles, that ſhe might appropriate 


to herſelf all the rich produce of her iſlands. But 
the meaſures that were taken to bring about this im- 
portant end, were ſingularly thwarted. 

FRANCE, which fortunately was poſſeſſed of the 
richeſt iſlands in the Weft-Indies, blinded by that im- 
prudence which has always checked the progreſs of 
her fortune, never thought of ſending her molaſſes 


and rum to her northern ſettlements. ' This bad po- 


licy drew the inhabitants of New-England to the 
French iſlands. They conveyed thither meal, vegeta- 


| bles, wood, ſalt-fiſh, cattle, and even money; and 


brought away indigo, cotton, and fugar, which they 
found means to fend over to England; and, efpecial- 
ly, all the molaſſes they wanted for their own con- 
ſumption. It is demonſtrable, that as early as the 
year 1719, they carried off 20,000 hopſheads ; and 
that by the year 1733, this een ms e 300 
ripen and near 3000 ſaitors. 

Pils intercourſe, which made the 1 on the 
continent independent of the Englifh iſlands for the 
articles they wanted, excited the murmurs of the plant - 
ers in the iſlands. They applied to parliament for 
the prohibition of a trade, which, they alledged, was 
detrimental both to the mother- and to 
their proſperity, and beneficial to the progreſs of the 
French ſettlements. 'The North-Americans, on their 
ſide, replied, that if this market were ſhut againſt them, 
e could neither advance in the clearing of lands, 

nor 
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nor Carry on theit fur trade, nor go on with their 
fiſhery, nor conſume national manufactures, nor add 
any thing to the wealth, Nr maritime ſtrength 
of the mother- country. 

Tuis grand conteft, which more or leſs oe 
every Engliſhman, occaftoned a great ferment, and 
produced many writings, in which party ſpirit be- 
trayed much animoſity. But it is by theſe means 
that the nation comes at the knowledge of its true 
intereſt. When it was fully inſtructed, the parlia- 
ment, to reconcile the views of all the American co- 
loniſts, confirmed the privilege thoſe on the continent 
had to trade with the French; but, to favour the 
iſlands, they laid a duty on foreign molaſſes, ſo as 
to ſecure the preference to their own. This duty 
has often fluctuated. In 1764, the people of the 
iſlands petitioned. that it might be put at 7 ſols, 6 
deniers (about 3d.) per gallon: thoſe of the con- 
tinent wanted to pay but 3 fols,. q deniers (not quite 
2d.) To ſatisfy both parties, it was rated 5 ſols, 7 
deniers and a half (not quite 3d.) It has ſince been 
lowered to 1 ſol, 10 deniers and a half (about 1d.) ; 
which is levied equally upon foreign and national 
molaſſes. But, fortunately for the Engliſh iſlands, 
the demand for molafles and rum has of late years 
been ſo great in North-America, and: the demand for 
rum in England, and eſpecially in Ireland, has in- 
creaſed. ſo much, that they have never been at a loſs 
to diſpoſe; of theſe commodities. Such are the con- 
nections of the Engliſh iſlands with the northern co- 
lonies; they are much more conſiderable with the 
mother- country. 


TRE mother- country furniſhes them with wearing 


apparel, utenſils and ſlaves. This is about the twen- 
tieth part of what ſhe draws from them. The rea- 


ſon of this diſproportion is, that moſt of the great 


planters 
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planters reſide in England, and their agents abroad 
can and do conſume but little. Their affairs are 
managed much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
nobility in Europe. b 

A MERCHANT of credit is a kind of bed who 
ſends over whatever is wanted in the Jarneartious 


that are under his management. He gives orders to 


the adminiſtrators, or ſtewards, who are to overlook 
and direct the cultures. He receives all the produce 
by the return of the ſhips. He pays the bills drawn 
upon him for the purchaſe of ſlaves. This com- 
miſſion brings him in the freight, with the intereſt 
and reimburſement of the money he has advanced, 
befides the profit of commiſſion upon the ov 
bought and ſold. His profits are ne than thoſe 
of the proprietor himſelf. 

Ir this method differs from an excluſive privilege, 
it is at Teaſt attended with the ſame inconveniences; 
ſince it throws the whole management of the ban 
tations into the hands of a few privateers, and ſe- 
cures to them the carriage of all the gommodities 
they produce. So that as there is no competition 
for the freight, it can always be kept up at the lane 
price, which runs very high. 0 

THz kind of monopoly which PE mmevehanis 
exerciſe in the Britiſh iſlands, is practiſed by the 
capital of the mother-country, with regard to the 
provinces. It is almoſt excluſively to London that 
all the produce of the colonies is ſent. | It is in Lon- 
don that moſt of the owners of this produce reſide, 
It is in London that the profit ariſing from it is ſpent. 
The reſt of the nation is but OY ene con- 

cerned in it. 

Bur London is the fineſt port in England. It is 


| here that ſhips are built and manufaQures are car- 
ried on, London furniſhes ſeamen for navigation, 


* 
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and hands for commerce. It ſtands in a temperate; 
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fruitful, and central county. Every thing has a. 


free paſſage in and out of it. It may be truly ſaid 
to be the heart of the body politic from its local 
ſituation. It is not of an enormous ſize, though, 
like all other capitals, it is rather too large; it is not 
a head of clay, that wants to domineer over a coloſ- 
ſus of gold. That city is not filled with proud and 


idle men, who only incumber and oppreſs a labori- 


ous people. It is the reſort of all the merchants ; 
the ſeat of the national aflembly. There the king's 
palace is neither vaſt nor empty. He reigns in it 


by his enlivening preſence. + There the ſenate dic- | 


tates the laws, agreeable to the ſenſe of . the people 
it repreſents. . It neither fears the eye of the mo- 
narch, nor the frowns of the miniſtry. London has 
not arrived to its preſent greatneſs by the influence 
of government, which ftrains and over-rules all na- 
tural cauſes ; but by the ordinary impulſe of men and 
things, and by a kind of attraction of commerce. It 
is the ſea, it is England, it is the whole world, that 
makes London rich and populous. 

THE hiſtory of the colonies of the American 
Archipelago cannot be better concluded, than- by a 
recapitulation of the riches with which Europe is 
ſupplied by them. This is the great object of com- 
merce in our days; and hence the Leewards iſlands 
will ever hold a diſtinguiſhed place in the annals of 
nations; ſince, in fact, riches are the ſpring of all 
the great revolutions that diſturb the earth. The 
_ colonies of Aſia Minor occaſioned both the ſplendour 
and the downfal of Greece. Rome, which was at 
firſt deſirous of ſubduing nations only to govern them, 
was ſtopped in the progreſs of her greatneſs, when 


ſhe acquired the poſſeſſion of the treaſures of the eaſt. 


War ſeemed to ſlumber for a while in Europe, in 
order 


Summary of 
the riches 
that Europe 
draws from 
the Ameri- 
can iſlands. 
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about twelve millions (525, oool.) 
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order to invade a new world; and has ſince been fo 
often renewed there, merely to divide the ſpoils. Po- 
verty, which will always be the lot of the greater part 
of mankind, and the choice of a few wiſe men, makes 
no diſturbance in the world. Hiftory, therefore, can 
only treat of maſſacres or riches. 

IRE riches of the Spaniſh iſlands cannot be aſcer- 


| tained with any degree of precifion. The reaſon is 


this. Several kinds of commodities are uſually 
brought thither from the continent, which are con- 
founded with the productions of the Spaniſh leeward 
iſlands. Yet we may not, perhaps, be wide of the 
truth, if we compute the commodities which Spain 
annually draws from her iſlands at ten millions of 
livres (437,500l. ) 

Tus productions of the Daniſh colonies do not 
amount to more than feven millions (306, 250l.) 
They employ 70 ſnips, and 1500 failors. "Theſe 


| ſettlements receive, in flaves and merchandiſe, 


1,500,000 livres (66, 62 5l.) The charges of ex- 
portation and importation may be valued at 900,000 
livres (39,3751.); and the duties and inſurances at 
ten per cent. All expences deducted, the Daniſh 
ilands muſt enjoy a clear income of about three mil- 
lions and a half (153,125). ) ba 

Tn Dutch may receive from their aulas 
commodities to the value of twenty-four millions of 
livres (1,050,0001.) They are brought over to Hol- 
land by 150 ſhips, and 4000 failors. The charges 
of this navigation muſt amount to three millions and 
a half of livres (153, 125l.); the duties, commiſfion, 
and infurance, to two millions and a half; (109,3751.} 
and the goods and flaves fent over, to fix millions 
(262, 500l.) There remains clear for the proprietors 
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Tux produce of the Britiſh iſlands, which employs 
6500 ſhips, and 12,000 ſailors, may be eſtimated at 
ſixty-ſix millions of livres (2,887,500l.) Independ- 
ent of what the mother-country ſends to Jamaica for 
her contraband trade- with. the continent, ſhe fur- 
niſhes to the value of ſeventeen millions (743, 7 50l.) 

in ſlaves and merchandiſe, for the uſe of her colonies. 
The profits of the agent for this trade; the charges 


of navigation, duties and commiſſion put together, 


cannot fall far ſhort of ſixteen millions (Joo, oool.) 
From this calculation, the clear income of the own- 


ers of the plantations will appear to be thirty-three 


millions (1, 443,) 50l.) 


Wx ſhall not be apprehenſive of 1 accuſed of 


over- rating the produce of the French iſlands, when 
we reckon it at one hundred million of Aivres 
(4375,000l.) Six hundred ſhips, and 18,000 ſailors 
are employed in the tranſport. France ſells to . theſe 
great ſettlements, in flaves, in the growth of her own 
ſoil, or the fruits of her own induſtry, and in Por- 
tugal gold, to the value of ſixty millions (2,625,0001.) 
The profit of her merchants, only at ten per cent. 
muſt be ſix millions (262,500).) The charges of 
navigation at leaſt fifteen (656, 250l.); and the du- 
ties, inſurance and commiſſion, cannot be leſs than 
ſeven (300, 250l.) There only remains clear for the 
proprietors about twelve millions (525,0001.) The 
contraſt in ſpecie between this trifling balance, and 
that of the other iſlands, muſt appear ſtriking, if we 


did not obſerve that in the other colonies, four out of 


fve of the planters do not reſide ; whereas, in the 


French colonies, nine out of ten of the proprietors 


live conſtantly upon the ſpot. . 


Tas reſult of this eſtimate is, that the oroduRions 
of the great Archipelago of America, when brought 
into Fey are worth two hundred and ſeven mil- 


lions 
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lions of livres (9, o56, 250l.) It is not a gift that the 
new world makes to the old. The nations which re- 
ceives this important fruit of the labour of their ſub- 
jets ſettled in another hemiſphere, give in exchange; 
though with evident advantage to themſelves, the 
choiceſt produce of their ſoil and of their manufac- 
tures. Some conſume the whole of what they draw 
from their iſlands; others, and efpecially France, 
make the overplus the baſis of a proſperous trade with 
their neighbours. Thus every nation that is poſſeſſed 
of property in America, if it is truly induſtrious, 
gains ſtill leſs by the number of ſubjeQs it maintains 
abroad without any expence, than by the population 
which thoſe procure it at home. To ſubſiſt a colo- 
ny in America, it is neceſſary to cultivate a province 
in Europe; and this additional culture increaſes the 
inward ſtrength and real wealth of the nation. In a 
word, at this preſent time, the trade of the whole 
world is connected with that of the colonies. 

THe labours of the people ſettled in thoſe lands, 
are the ſole baſis of the African trade : they extend 


the fiſheries and the cultures of North America, af- 


ford a good market for the manufactures of Aſia, and 
double, perhaps treble, the activity of all Europe. 
They may be conſidered as the principal cauſe of the 
rapid motion which now agitates our globe. This 
ferment muſt increaſe, as the culture of the iſlands 
draws nearer to perfection, and it has not yet attained 


to half the proſperity it is capable of. 


| 


NoTHING would be more likely to haſten this dar 


py period, than to give up the excluſive trade, which 


every nation has reſerved to itſelf in its own colo- 
nies. An unlimited freedom to trade with all the 
iſlands, would be productive of the greateſt efforts, 
by exciting a-general- competition. Men who are 


inſpired with the love of humanity, and are * 
> "ON 
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wa by chat heel fire, have ever wiſhed to ſee every BOOK 
obſtacle removed that intercepts a direct communi- — 
cation of all the ports of America, with all choſe of 
Europe. The ſeveral governments, which being almoſt 
all corrupt in their origin, cannot be influenced'by 
this principle of univerſal benevolence, have ima- 
gined that ſocieties moſtly. founded on : the: ſeparate 
inter of each nation, or of one ſingle individual, 
ought to be formed in order to confine all the con 
nections of every colony to its reſpective mather-· 
country. The opinion is, that theſe reſtraining lata 
ſecure to each commercial nation in Europe the ſale 
of its on territorial productions, the means af pro- 
curing ſuch foreign commodities as ĩt may ſtand am 
2 ia an — Was- ie 


5 


91909! liter 


piy all the real or imaginary wants of its colonies: | 

out of its own property. : There is not ons that ig 

not obliged. to get ſame articles. benden aniar 
= compl: p ete the cargoes. for America. From this ne- 

ceffity arif . leaſt an indize&: communication of all, 

nations with-thoſe diftant poſſeſſions. Would it not 

de more eligible. to convey each article to its, deſti na ? 
e eee eee 
excl Ange f. . This plan. Would be nen bes utdir 
 expence z, would, promote bath culture, and confumpe, | 
don, and HEAPS fa increaſe, of revenue. t9 the, public 
trea ſury ;, an infinite number o of. N "ou 
= 17 55 — countries, - Which woul 


all. |. amends for 35 excluſive. right, the 7 
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-Tars maxirks'ure true, ſolid, and uſeful, but they 
will not be adopted. The reaſon is this A great 
tevolution is preparing in the trade of Europe, and is 
dlceady-too fat advanced not to be completed. 
government is ehdeavouring to do without the aſſiſt- 
ance. of freign induſtry. Moſt of chein have ſuc⸗ 
coeded, and the reſt will not be long befbre they fres 


| theniſelves from this:dependence. '*Alteady'the Eng- 


| henſivs chut the pl 


liſh and the French, who are the great manufacturers 
of Europe, ſee their maſter-pieces of workmanſhip 
refuſed: on all fides. Will theſe two nations, which 
ate at the ſume time the greateſt planters in the 
iſlands, open cheir pores ee thoſe who forte them, as 
it were, to ſhut up” their manufaRtures at home ? The 


more they loſe in the foreign matkets; the leſs they 


will conſent to a competition in the only market they 
have left. will rather ftrive to extend it, chat 


they may have a greater demand for cheit commedi- 


ties, and a greater ſupply of American productions. 
kr is by-theſe returns that they will preſerve their ad- 
in the balance of trade; without bein appre- 

of theſe productions will ſower 

their value.” The'progreſs' of induſtry in our con- 


tinent muſt increaſe population aud Wealth, and of 


What will 
de the fate 
of the Ame- 
rican iſlands 
hereafter ? 


courſe the confultiption zi value of the p 
of the Antilles. homo N 304835.50 4 Slot: iv © | 

Bor what il come of this Tar Ove new 
world ? Will the*[ettleinetits, that fender it 16 = 
riſhing, days remain in the Hands of their origin 

— oh * the maſters of them be ange 1 

If 4 erte Wed take place in chert, by What 
means Will it be brought about, and what . wilt 
reap the advantage of it? Theſe are ions red 
afford much room for conjeQure, which i alas 
liſted by the 1 reflections.” 
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Tas iſlands depend totally upon Europe for FO 599 K 
p ef all their wants. Thoſe which only teſpecrt . 
apparel and implements of — will 
admit of delay; but the leaſt diſappointment, with 
regard to proviſions, ſpreads a general alarm, and 
cauſes univerſal deſolation, which rather tempts the 
3 approach of an ene- 
And, indeed, it is à common” ſaying in the 
Ae that they will never fuil to capitulate with 
a ſquadron ſtored with barrels of flour inſtead of gun- 
powder. If'we pretend to obviate this inconveni- 
ence, by obliging the inhabitants to cultivate” for 
their own ſubſiſtence, we defeat the very end of theſe 
ſettlements, without any real advantage. The me- 
ther- country would deprive herſelf of a great part of 
the rich produce of her colonies, and would not pre- | 
ſerve them from invaſion © 
Ix vain ſhould we hope to repulſe an invaſion” by 
the help of negroes, born in a climate where effe- 
minaey ſtifles the ſeeds of courage, and who are ſtill 
more enervated by ſlavery, and conſequently but little 
concerned in the choice of their tyrants. As to the 
white men, diſperſed in extenſive plantations, * they 
ate ſo few, that they could make but little reſiſtance, 
It is even à queſtion Wn they would oppoſe an 
a Iivaſion if they could. wy 
Abl. the coloniſts hold: it as 4 maxim, that Ger 
| iſlands are to be conſidered as thoſe great cities in 
Europe, which; lying open to the firſt-comer, change 
their dominion without an attack, without a ſiege, 
and almoſt without being ſenfible of the war. The 
| ſtrongeſt is their maſter, The inhabitants ery out | 
with the Italians, God ſave the tonqueror ; paſſing and 
repaſſing from one yoke to another in the courſe of a 
campaign. Whether at the peace, the city returns 
5 ue its former government, or remains in the hands 
| G O2. of 
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of the victor, it has loſt nothing of its ſplendour; 
while towns, that are defended by ramparts and dif- 
ficult to be taken, are always depopulated and re- 


duced to a heap of ruins. Perhaps there is ſcarce 


one inhabitant in the American iſlands who does not 
conſider it to be a fatal prejudice to expoſe his for- 
tune for the ſake of his country. Of what import- 


ance is it to this rapacious calculator whoſe laws he 


obeys, if his crops are left ſtanding ?. Is it to enrich 


himſelf that he has croſſed the ſeas. | If he preſerves. 


his treaſures, his purpoſe is anſwered Can the mo- 
ther- country that forſakes him, and frequently after 
having tyrannized over him; that is ready to give 
him up, or, perhaps, to ſell him at the concluſion of 
a peace; have any claim to the ſacrifice of his life? 

It i is no doubt a glorious thing to die for one's coun- 
try. But a ſtate, where the proſperity of the nation 
is ſacrificed to forms of government; vhere the art 

of impoſing upon men is the art of training up ſub- 
jects; where Aaves are wanted inſtead of citizens; 
where war is declared, and peace concluded, without 
conſulting the opinion or the wiſhes. of the people; 


where evil deſigns. are always countenanced by the 


intrigues of debauchery,,or the practices of monopo- 
ly; and where uſeful plans are only adopted with 
ſuch impediments as prevent their being carried into 


execution: is this the country for: wc our Alcoa 
ſhould be ſacrifced ? OY 


Tus fortifications, erected * te 4 af the 


colonies, will ſecure them no better than the efforts 


of the inhabitants: 4 Even if they were ſtronger, and 


better guarded and ſtored than they have ever been, 
they mult always ſurrender unleſs they ars ſuecoured- 
Should the reſiſtance hold out above ſix months, that 
circumſtance would not diſcourage the beſiegers, who, 
being within ar: of a conſtant. ſupply of refreſh» 
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ments both by land and by ſea, could better endure 


the ſeverity of the climate, than a LO could re- 
A the duration of a ſiege. 

TERRE is no other way to preſerve the clinics 
bus by a formidable navy. It is on the docks and in 
the harbours of Europe that the baſtions and ramparts 
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of the American colonies muſt be raiſed. While the e 


mother- country ſhelters them, as it were, under the 
wings of her ſhips; fo long as ſhe ſhall fill up with 
her fleets the vaſt interval that ſeparates her from theſe 
iſlands, the offspring of her induſtry and power; her 
parental attention to their proſperity will ſecure their 
attachment to her. In future, therefore, the mari- 
time forces will be the great object that will attract 
the attention of all — . — of land in America. 
European policy generally ſecures the frontiers of 

Rates by fortified towns; but for maritime powers, 
there ought, perhaps, to be citadets i in the center; and 
ſhips on the circumference; | A commercial iſland, 
indeed, wants mo-fortified towns. Her ramparts is 
the ſea, which conſtitutes her ſafety, her ſubſiſtence, 
her wealth; the winds are at her commands ny all _ 
elements conſpire to promote her glory. Ty 

- In this reſpect, England may undertake any enter- 
pr and expect every kind of ſucceſs. She is now 
the only power that can confide in her poſſeſſions in 
America, and that is able to attack the colonies of 
her rivals. Perhaps, it will not be long ere ſhe fol- 
lows the dictates of her courage. The pride of paſt 
ſucceſs; the very reſtleſſneſs inſeparable from proſ- 
perity; the burden of conqueſts, which ſeem to be 
the puniſhment» of victory: all theſe are ſo many in- 
centives to the renewal of war. The people of Eng- 
land are cruſhed under the weight of their undertak- 


ings and their national debt; their manufactures are 


threatened with total ruin; they are continually 
1 : * 


| 
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BOOK loſing ſome branch of trade; they cannot appeaſe the 


— berment of the northern colonies, but by opening new 


marts for their productions. The notions they have 


conceived of their own valour, and the terror which 
their arms have inſpired, would be diminiſhed by a 


long peace; their fleets would conſume in idleneſs 
their admirals would loſe the advantages of experience. 
All theſe refleQtions are warrantable motives for hoſ- 
tilities, to a nation that has waged war before it was 
declared; and pretends: to the dominion of all Ame- 


rica, by the ſame right that places a deſpotic prince 
at the head of a nation. The firſt ſpark will 2 
in America, and the ſtorm will directly fall u x ng 
French iſlands; becauſe: the reſt, except the 


nah, will voluntarily ſubmit to the yoke. | 
Tax French ſhould, therefore, firſt prepare "the 


| the defence of America. If it can be defended, they 
alone can effect it, for the Dutch are no longer of 
any conſequence ; and Spain has ſuffered all her na- 


tural powers to remain inactive, and has put the 


ee eee ee hands of other nati- 


At this time, therefore, France alone is able 


5 to mowers a formidable navy. Philoſophers of all nati- 


ons, friends of mankind, forgive a French writer if 


at this period he urges his countrymen. to build ſhips. 
His only view is to promote the tranquillity of the 


earth, by wiſhing to ſee that equilibrium eſtabliſhed 


in the dominion of the Ft ga At eee 
ſecurity of the continent. if: 


FRANCE, almoſt in the center of Ruropie, and nocd 


between the Ocean and Mediterranean, unites, hy 
her poſition and the extent of her territory, the 
ſtrength of land forees to the advantages of 'a mari- 
time power. She can convey all her productions 
from one ſea to the other, without paſſing under the 
ſhreatening cannon of Gibraltar, or the inſulting fag 
5 | : 
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. Aus net Be betye Aohnanch, 1 nook 
the Pactolus, pours the rich produce of her moſt | 9 


beautiful provinces into both ſeas, and the treaſures 
of both. ſeas into her choiceſt provinces. No navi- 
gating nation has the advantage of ſo ſpeedy and 
.cafy a communication between her ſeveral ports by 
land, or between her ſeveral lands by her ports. She 
is within reach of Spain and Portugal, which know 
not bow to provide for their own ſuſtenance; and ſuf- 
ficiently near to the Turks and Africans, whoſe trade 
is merely paſſive, The mildneſs of her climate pro- 
cures her the ineftimable advantage, almoſt peculiar 
to herſelf, of ſending out and receiving her ſhips at 
all ſeaſons of the year. Her roads are fo _ that 
ſhe can give her ſhips the propereſd form, both | for 
ſwiftneſs and ſafety. _ | 
S8 is in no want A commatkies for 
exportation. America and the north of Europe con- 
tend for, or divide, her wines and brandies between 
them. How many nations are there that have de- 
maads for her ſalt, her oil, her ſoap, her fruits, and 
even her corn! The productions of her colonies are 
_ .cagerly and univerſally ſought after. But it is more 
particularly by her manufactures, her filks, and her 
Faſhions, that ſhe regulates the taſte of all nations. 
Notwithſtanding all the endeavours uſed to oppofe 
this prevailing paſſion, Europe is faſcinated, and will 
never change. This phrenzy has found its way even 
to England, where the legiſlators themſelves, while 
| they enact laws. to prevent it, are the firſt to break 
them. In vain, to avoid the heavy duties impoſed 
on foreign manufuctures, have others tried to imitate 
them. The fruitfulneſs of invention will ever pre- 
vent the readieſt imitation; for the light fancy of a 
nation, whoſe: works have all the advantage of a 
| youthful appearance of novelty, which conſequently 
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makes the manufactures of her neighbours always 
old-faſhioned, will conſtantly deceive the jealoufy 
and avidity of thoſe who attempt to over-reach her 


by this method. What ſhould we not expect from 
the navigation of a people, Who are thus able to 
ſupply other nations with whatever can feed their 


vanity, their luxury, and their voluptuouſneſs ? 
No obſtacle ariſing from the nature of things 


could put a ſtop to this activity. France, extenſive 


enough not to be obſtructed by the ſurrounding pow- 


ers, and ſo happily limited as not to ſink under the 
weight of her own greatneſs; France has in her own 
hands all the means of-attaining to that power by 
ſea, which would complete her proſperity. A nu- 


merous population, fit for any enterprize, only wants 


encouragement to be directed to the ſea-ſervice. 


Even the reproach that is made to the French for 
having more ſailors on board their ſhips than other 
nations, is itſelf a proof that men are not want ing 


for the art, but rather that the art is not ſufficiently 
attended to. Vet no nation has been endowed by 


nature with more of that lively genius which is fit 


for the improvement of ſhip-building, or of that bo- 


dily dexterity which can ſave time and expence in 
the manceuvre, by the r and mere of the 
means made uſe of. 


Ir is in the ene ſervice of. the navy, thath 5 


nation learns to be formidable at ſea. All ſailors 
are naturally ſoldiers. They daily face the dangers 
of death; they are inured to the fatigues of labour, 
and the injurious effects of climates. A military 


marine can only be trained up by ſervice at ſea. 


The mercantile navy is the ſchool, and commerce the 
nurſery and ſupport of it. In vain would the royal 
1 of a court * __ never n . ſew or a 


I 


m THE: EAST AND WEST- INDIES.” 
Hip, fit out fleets ; the ocean ſcorns thoſe: e wigste 
and cringing beings who ſtoop and bend before other 


men. Such commanders would require no other 
aſſiſtance from the winds than to help them in their 


= 
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flight. Let them remain in the capital, and leave 
the command of men of war to the maſters of priva- 


teers; or, rather, let the nobility, if ever they mean 


to be commanders at ſea, become merchants, and go 
themſelves on board their own trading ſhips, before | 


they make intereſt for poſts in the royal navy. |... 

Monesy ftates have no other way to aggrandize 
chemſelyes but by maritime power. Since a kind of 
luxury unknown to the ancients, has infected Eu- 
rope with 2. multitude of new taſtes, thoſe nations 


which can furniſh. the reſt with the means of gratify- | 
ing them; muſt become the moſt, conſiderable; be- 


cauſe, by exerting their powers in the perils of na- 
vigation and the labours of. trade, they keep their 
neighbours.in inaftion and ſenſuality ; they keep in 
a ſtate of. dependence on their induſtry, thoſe people 
whom they pay for carrying on war with the very 
money they. have drained them of by luxury. It is 
ſince this revolution, which hath, as it were, ſub- 


mitted the earth to the ſea, that the moſt important 


political eyents have been determined on the ocean. 
Richelieu had not perceived this to be near at hand, 
| when, to keep out the Engliſh from Rochelle, he al- 


| moſt, cut off all communication between the town 


and the: ſea. Ships would have been better than a 
dixe; but the navy had no ſhare in his ſyſtem of en- 


faving, rance, in order to rule over Europe. The 


monarch, to whoſe greatneſs he had been paying the 
way, imagined, as he did, that that greatneſs con- 
ſiſted only in the art of conquering. , After having 
excited the whole continent of Europe, by his 57 55 
Priſes, 
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x 
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BOOK priſes, to take up arms, he was obliged to keep num- 
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berleſs troops in pay to withſtand that league. His 
kingdom ſoon became; as it were one great camp; 
and his frontiers a mere hedge of fortified towns. 
Under that brilliant reign the ſprings of the ſtate 
were conſtantiy overſtretched; the government, by 
its own vigour, eſcaped from one 5 — only to fall 
into another. The want of a ing navy Was 
never felt till the en were almoſt too muck ex- 
haufted to raiſe it, 8 
Ex ſince the 20 of that century, in which the 
people, ſupported, at leaſt, under their misforturies 
by the remembrance of paſt ſucceſſes, ſtill dazzled 
Europe with the proſpect of forty years of glory, | 


were attached to the government that had raiſed 


them to ſuch a pitch of honour, and dad defiance to 


the rivals they had humbled ; ever ſince re e 


the proſperity of France has always been upon the 
decline, notwithſtanding the acquiſſtions that have 
enlarged her territories. She would not have been 


_ enervated by twenty years peace, had ſhe employed 


thoſe powers in the improvement of her navy, which 
had been too long waſted in a continental war. But 


her marine has never been put —_ 2 e 


footing. The avarice of one miniſtry bprodiga- 
lity of another; the indolence of 0 & ſelfiſh 


views; court intrigues that guide 0. Moree ; 
a ſeries of vices and errors; a multitude: of obſcure— 


and deſpicable cauſes, bare prevented the nation from 
becoming as great at ſea as ſhe had deen on the con- 


tinent, and, at leaſt, from maintaining the roma 


of power, if not contending for the ſuperiority. The 
evil i is incurable, if the misfortunes ſhe has ſuſtained 


in the late war, and the humiliating terms ſhe has 


ſubmitted to at the peace, have not inſpired her 
. 
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rulers with" che ſpirit of wiſdom,” and attracted all nook 
their projects and all their efforts cowards eſtabliſhing — 


a formidable navy.” | 8 
Eunors waits inpatcntly POR: "this revue 
She will never think her liberties ſeeure, till ſhe ſees 
a flag upon the ocean that does not tremble before 
the: Britiſh ſtandard. That of France is now the 
2 one which may in time aſpire to this competiti- 

The wiſhes of all nations are now united for 


5 hi proſperity of. that power which ſhall be able to 
defend them from one that can alone pretend to the 


univerſal empire of the ſeas. The ſyſtem of equili- 
brium requires that France ſhould augment her naval 
powers, more eſpecfally as ſhe. cannot effect this 
without diminiſhing her land forces. Then her in- 


fluence, divided between beth elements, will be for- 


midable to none but ſuch as would diſturb its har- 


mony. The nation itſelf requires nothing more to 
Aſpire to this ſtate of greatneſs, than to be at liberty 
to advance towards it. The government muſt allow 


the people to exert themſelves. But, if authority 
contract the powers and freedom of induſtry, by ob- 
ſtructing it more and more with taxes and reſtraints ; 
if it diminiſh its vigour by endeavouring to force it; 
if, in attracting all to itſelf, it fall into a ſtate of de- 
pendence on thoſe who are ſubject to it; if, in order 
to go to America or India, it be neceſſary to paſs 


I 
„ 


through the intricate windings of the capital or the 


court; if ſome miniſter, already great and powerful, 
will not immortalize his name, by delivering the 
colonies from the yoke of a military government, by 
alleviating the oppreſſion of the cuſtoms upon com- 
merce, by opening the road to preferment for thoſe 
who are brought up in the merchant ſervice, as well 
as for thoſe who are in the ſervice of the royal navy: 
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n 0 2 * in hr if hrs fo not x a tonal change, inevitable ruin 
— "France has rte great miſtakes, and aa 
many cruel ſacrifices. - It is doubtful whether the 
riches ſhe has preſerved in theviſlands:of America are 
an equivalent to the ſtrength ſhe has loſt on the con- 


tinent of that vaſt country. It is in the north that 


2 a freſh revolution is preparing in the new world. 
That is to be the ſeat of our wars. ö There let us ex- 
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